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A VERY cursory glance over the infinitely varied forms of animal 
life shows two leading principles in accordance with which these 
forms are arranged and originally constructed, viz., Uniformity 
and Diversity ; the former manifested in those analogies of struc- 
ture, type, and function which in a greater or less degree obtain 
throughout the whole of animated nature, enabling us to form 
groups for convenience of investigation and description; the 
latter indicated in those differences which constitute the cha- 
racteristics of the various subdivisions into classes, orders, genera, 
and species. With this final division into species (or, according 


to some physiologists, into varieties or races), the law of Diversity, 


* There are some shades of expression and opinion in this article to which the 
editor does not wish to be understood as committed ; but the very able writer has 
brought together so much material deserving the attention of thoughtful men, that 


it has been deemed best to allow the paper to appear in the exact terms of the 
author.—EpirTor. 
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4 Physical and Moral Heritage. 


so far as regards the specific or distinctive type of structure, is 
suspended ; species is constant—it may become extinct, but it 
cannot change. According to Cuvier, the cats, dogs, apes, oxen, 
birds of prey, and crocodiles of the catacombs, do not differ from 
those of our own times, any more than human mummies thousands 
of years old differ from the skeletons of to-day. Lamarck, 
Geoffroy St. Hilaire, and others have certainly disputed the abso- 
lute fixity of species, recognising the possibility of new species 
arising from those already existing. But since we have no direct 
evidence of this ever taking place, and have abundance of pre- 
sumptive proof to the contrary, so far at least as the experience 
of 3000 years will avail, we may safely assert that in this broad 
general view parents live again in their offspring. 
~ But although the law of diversity is no longer operative in the 
modification of the specific type, its effects are manifest in the 
roduction of infinite varieties of individuality. Although a dog 
is always a dog, and a sheep always a sheep, there are no two 
exactly alike; in a pack of the former, or a flock of the latter, 
there are such individual peculiarities in each, as to make them 
readily distinguishable by those familiar with them. These dif- 
‘ferences are more numerous and more clearly marked in propor- 
tion as the animal is more or less domesticated ; in other words, 
in proportion as the mode of existence is more or less artificial. 
In colour and general form the wild horse, rabbit, pig, or cat 
presents so little variety, that the most practised eye would gene- 
rally fail to detect any given individual out of a number; whilst 
the domesticated representatives of these tribes are in many 
cases as distinct in personal characteristics, as though belonging 
to different species. As might be expected from analogy, man, 
leading a much more domesticated and artificial life than any 
other animal, presents these individual varieties multiplied to an 
extreme. In the countless millions of our race that have lived 
since the creation of the world, it may be safely asserted that no 
two have been exactly alike in person, intellect, or moral nature 
—none so similar that placed side by side no mark of distinction 
could have been detected.* Yet with all this diversity the 
primary law of uniformity is not forgotten; the dwarf and the 
giant, the black, the yellow, and the white, Antinoiis and 
Thersites, the philosopher and the imbecile, the virtuous man 
and the man of the most debased instincts and tendencies—all 


*  Postremo quodvis frumentum, non tamen omne 
Quodque in suo genere inter se simile esse videbis, 
Quin intercurrat quedam distantia formis. 
Concharumque genus simili ratione videmus, 
Pingere telluris qué mollibus undis 
Littoris incurvi bibulam pavit equor arenam.”—Lueretius. 
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Uniformity and Diversity. 5 


these, contrasted as they mutually are, are still contained within 
the normal type of humanity, and in their extremes are still 
more like the ideal man than any other creature. 


The operation, then, of these two original laws is constant and - 


uniform ; and it becomes an interesting question to ask whether 
any individual man is the child of the species, or of the parents, 
essentially. Looking at the innumerable instances of unmis- 
takeable resemblance between parent and offspring, both of a phy- 
sical and a moral nature, we are led to believe in a direct and 
uniform heritage of quality and form; whilst considering the 
striking differences between members of even the same family, 
we cannot but recognise that this direct heritage is affected by 
modifying agencies. 

Under the law of uniform transmission of organization, we 
observe children inheriting not only the general form and ap- 
pearance of their parents, but also their mental and moral con- 
stitutions—not only in their original and essential characters, 
but even in those acquired habits of life, of intellect, of virtue, or 
of vice, for which they have been remarkable. Under the law of 
Diversity, we observe deformity and ugliness giving origin to 
grace and beauty, health producing disease, virtue succeeded by 
vice, intellect by imbecility, and the converse of all these 
phenomena. 

It may, however, be doubted whether these two laws be in 
reality so opposed as they appear to be on a superficial view— 
whether any viable child is ever born without distinct external 
or internal evidence of its parentage in some feature or organ ; 
and whether the evident differences may not in all cases be due 
to a direct heritage of some temporary and transitory condition 
of the vital force at the period of procreation. This may be more 
readily elucidated when we have examined the phenomena of 
likeness and dissimilarity accompanying the succession of gene- 
trations. 

In the meantime the action of the two laws introduces an 
insuperable obstacle to the exact prediction in most instances of 
the qualities of the child from a knowledge of those of thé parent. 
Yet one class of phenomena is almost exempt from this species 
of uncertainty—the most important and the most practical. 
External form and colour may be subject to variation—health or 
disease in the parent need not necessarily produce in the child a 
similar condition—organic peculiarities may possibly disappear 
in the offspring—inherent, intellectual, or moral qualities may not 
always be transmitted ; but an acquired* and habitual vice will 
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6 Physical and Moral Heritage. 


rarely fail to leave its trace upon one or more of the offspring, 
either in its original form or one closely allied. The habit of the 
parent becomes the all but irresistible instinct of the child; the 
voluntarily adopted and cherished vice of the father or mother 
becomes the overpowering impulse of the son or daughter; the 
organic tendency is excited to the uttermost, and the power of 
will and of conscience is proportionately weakened ;—weighty 
considerations in forming a judgment on the responsibility of 
those so fatally affected by this direct inheritance of crime. 
And so by a natural law it is, and not by any arbitrary or 
unjust interpolation of divine vengeance, that the sins of the 
parents are visited upon the children—that the fathers eat sour 
grapes, and the children’s teeth are set on edge. 

The illustration of this principle, and the important claims 
which its recognition has both upon individuals and communities, 
will form the chief object of our present remarks; but before 
entering upon it, it will-be necessary to review the general phe- 
nomena accompanying successive generations, organically consi- 
dered, which we shall proceed to do after disposing briefly of 

"some probable objections. 

The doctrine of hereditary transmission of qualities, both cor- 
poreal and mental, has had a somewhat singular fate amongst 
philosophers ; inasmuch as it has met with almost universal 
acceptance as a matter of fact and theory, yet has been almost 
completely ignored as to its practical bearing by moralists and 
legislators. Historians and poets have alike in ancient times 
registered the philosophic and popular views which attributed 
both personal and moral characteristics to parentage. Herodotus 
mentions the heritage of caste, of profession, and of moral and 
intellectual attributes. He casually alludes to Evenius possess- 
ing the power of divination, which, as a natwral consequence, was 
inherited by his son, Deiphonus. Homer represents Minerva as 
addressing Telemachus in language which doubtless embodies 
the popular views of that time :— 

‘ Telemachus! thou shalt hereafter prove 
Nor base nor poor in talents. If in truth 
Thou have received from Heaven thy father’s force 
Instilled into thee, and resemblest him 
In promptness both of action and of speech, 
Thy voyage shall not useless be, nor vain. 
_ But if Penelope produced thee not 
His son, I then hope not for good effect 
Of this design, which ardent thou pursuest. 
Few sons their fathers equal ; most appear 
Degenerate: but we find, though rare, sometimes 
A son superior even to his sire.’ 
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Opinions and Objections. 7 


Hippocrates, noticing the resemblance of children to their 
parents, concludes that this does not so much or so essentially 
consist in the formation or organization of the body as in the 
habit or condition of the mind, et patrum in natos abeunt cum 
semine mores. 

Horace’s well-known maxim is to the same effect :— 


‘ Fortes creantur fortibus et bonis ; 
Est in juvencis, est in equis patrum 
Virtus ; nec imbellem feroces 
Progenerant aquile columbam.’ 


And again, Juvenal :— 


‘Scilicet expectas, ut tradat mater honestos, 
Atque alios mores, quam quos habet ? utile porro 
Filiolam turpi vetule producere turpem.’—Sat. VI. 


The sacred writings abound with the recognitions of moral 
heritage ; we have alluded to some of these passages above. 

There is another apparently still more direct and forcible. It 
was a cutting reproach to the Jews, but was not considered even 
by them as illogical or inconsequent to say, ‘ Wherefore ye be wit- 
‘ nesses unto yourselves, that ye are the children of them which 
‘killed the prophets: Fill ye up then the measure of your 
‘ fathers. The sacred code of the Hindoos carries the prin- 
ciple of hereditary resemblance almost to a mystical identity of 
personality. 

The opinions of thoughtful men of later times may almost be 
summed up in the words of the profound physiologist, Burdach : 
‘ that heritage has in reality more power over our constitution and 
* character, than all the influences from without, whether moral or 
physical.’ 

Notwithstanding all this weight of testimony to the signi- 
ficance of the phenomena, and notwithstanding the undeniable 
force of these, the consequences of the doctrine in question are so 
grave, and, at the same time, so inevitable, that it is in no degree 
surprising that men have attempted to escape from them by 
denying the premises. The objections have come from the meta- 
physician, the speculative moralist, the theologian, and the legis- 
lator. The first assuming and asserting man’s soul to be simple, 
indivisible, and uncompounded, rejects entirely the possibility of 
its owing anything to a double parentage—the trunk, he says, 
cannot arise from two stems. The speculative moralist objects 
that man is hereby made at once more and less responsible for his 
actions—less so, because the strong, sometimes almost irresistible 
tendency to them is born with him, along with a weakened power 
of will or resistance—more and more weightily responsible, 
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8 Physical and Moral Heritage. 


because the effects of his evil deeds do not die with him, but are 
handed down to after-generations. The theologian reads that 
* the soul that sinneth, it shall die, and that the children shall 
not be answerable for the sins of the parents; and he cannot see 
how this is consistent: with a direct heritage of propensity to 
special evil, superadded to the original taint of transgression. 
The legislator objects to the doctrine because of the apparently 
insuperable difficulties which its practical recognition would in- 
troduce, in the adjudication of degrees of culpability for crime. 
All these see the natural and inevitable consequences of these 
views, and alike escape from them by denying hereditary influ- 
ence—some in toto, others in part. Such as are consistent and 
unscrupulous profess to see no such thing anywhere as either 
physical or moral heritage, affirming that all resemblances are 
accidental,—the casual results of the numerous combinations of 
the elements of the species; amongst these it is astonishing to 
find so careful an investigator as Louis. Others, amongst whom 
the distinguished physiologist, Lordat, is the leader, acknow- 
ledge the hereditary force in animals, but deny it in man. 
Others, again, compelled by force of demonstration tc recognise 
a natural succession of corporeal qualities, forcibly dismember 
human nature ; and, whilst they acknowledge that organization 
begets like organization, they utterly and completely deny, irre- 
spective of all evidence, the influence of man’s moral nature upon 
his descendants ; and hypothecate a continual re-creation of soul 
and mind for each individual and each generation. It is, perhaps, 
needless to say that the theologian cannot hold this latter view, 
as it would be subversive of the doctrine of inherited and original 
moral taint. 

We have introduced these objections, apparently out of place, 
before illustrating the doctrines themselves, because they are 
such as will naturally suggest themselves to the reader's mind, as 
he sees the consequences developing from facts; and we wish, by 
avery brief answer, to provide against this. We would say, in 
the first place, that if facts are clear and conclusive, & priori 
theoretic considerations cannot reasonably be allowed to annul 
the deductions. In regard to the moral responsibility of given 
individuals, the subject is beset with difficulties, and can scarcely 
be satisfactorily discussed until we are further advanced in the 
inquiry. It may be said, however, at this stage, that tendency is 
not action. Between the impulse to commit any given act, and 
its actual accomplishment, there is in the sane mind an interval 
during which will and conscience are in operation ; and according 
as action conforms to these two, it is more or less an object of 
responsibility. To the legislator we may reply very concisely,— 
either the doctrine is true, or it is false; if the latter, this must 
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Law of Diversity. 9 


be proved by facts, and not by ex post facto considerations ; if 
the former, any attempt to deny or ignore it, simply to evade 
supposed difficulties, is merely criminal. 

Having thus alluded to the objections urged against natural 
heritage, (to which, should our limits permit, we shall return 
hereafter,) we now proceed to a detailed examination of the 
phenoinena upon which our views are founded, under the two 
divisions of the law of Diversity, and the law of Uniformity, or 
likeness—both (and equally) laws of inheritance ; by virtue of 
the one, the child represents the nature of its parent; by the 
other, it represents also the possibilities of the species. But in 
speaking of these laws let it be understood that we mean no more 
than collections of phenomena. Why two masses of matter 
attract each other, or why, under other circumstances, they repel, 
we cannot tell ; neither can we say why one child shall be like 
its parents,. and another not; but it is within our province to 
investigate the conditions under which such attraction and repul- 
sion take place; and also frequently those under which resem- 
blance and dissimilarity occur. 

We propose to commence our investigation by an inquiry into 
the law of Diversity, as involving in itself perhaps more curious 
facts than even that of Uniformity. As species is constant, it 
would not be startling to find that individual type became con- 
stant also; that beauty should produce beauty, and deformity, 
deformity ; but that the reverse should frequently happen may 
well excite some surprise. 

It is in accordance with this law of Diversity that species has 
so strong a tendency, after artificial or accidental modification, to 
return to its original type—as in the case of mixed breeds often 
returning to one or other parent stock. In accordance with it, 
also, individuals are enabled to escape the consequences of evils 
which, were the hereditary law constant, would be entailed upon 
them. It is by this law that genius arises from mediocrity, 
virtue from vice, and the reverse of these. It is also by this law 
that, under certain physical agencies, under certain infractions of 
natural or moral regulations, and other circumstances, humanity 
degenerates into something far below its type.* In personal 
appearance it frequently happens that children do not at all re- 
semble their parents; from parents remarkable for plainness, as 
Maupertius observes, spring often children of extreme beauty, 
This fact struck Sinibaldi amongst the Italian peasantry very 
forcibly. ‘I have often asked myself, says he, ‘whence it 


* It is also probably in accordance with this law of spontaneous variation, that 
the races of men, now so different as to have suggested to many a diversity of 
origin, have sprung from one stock, in which a variety has occurred and become 
hereditary. This will receive further illustration hereafter. 
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10 Physical and Moral Heritage. 


‘ arose that from almost deformed rustics, and from females of 
‘ hideous features, should spring girls of ravishing beauty.’ His 
somewhat singular theory we give in his own words below.* 

In stature it sometimes happens that moderately-sized parents 
have very tall, or very short children, without any well-marked 
physical reasons for such variations. Venette relates the case of a 
family of eight children, of whom the alternate four were dwarfs. 
The celebrated Pole, Borwslaski, whose height was twenty-eight 
inches at his full growth, was born of healthy parents of ordinary 
stature. They had six children—the eldest, thirty-four inches 
high ; the youngest, at six years of age, twenty-one inches ; the 
three other brothers, five feet six inches each. 

The eyes and hair frequently differ in colour from those of both 
parents, a child with fair hair occurring in a family of brunettes, 
&c. <A recognition of the true principle of ‘ spontaneous varia- 
tion’ would, in some of these cases, tend to prevent any misin- 
terpretation of the phenomena. Sometimes the two eyes are of 
different colours. Buffon states that this peculiarity is only 
observed in the horse and in man; but we remember to have 
seen the same in an entire family of cats. 

Internal organization, and what is called temperament, of 
children, also differ from those of the parents and each other, 
in so many cases, that Louis considers variation the rule, and 
conformity only the exception:—‘ Le tempérament des enfants 
* qui naissent d'un méme pére, et d'une méme mére, est pres- 
‘que toujours différent ; les uns sont bilieux, les autres san- 
* guins,’ &c. 

It is a remarkable fact that twins are often very different in 
the respects just alluded to. Barthez relates the case of two 
twin-sisters, in Hungary, who lived twenty-two years, and 
who, although joined together by organic union, and having a 
communicating system of blood-vessels, were of most dissimilar 
temperament and disposition. 

Curious minor idiosyncracies are frequently met with, spring- 
ing up in children without corresponding traits in the parents ; 


* Scio aliquem mordicus responsurum id accidere, quia he cum nobilibus, ve- 
nustisque, si placeat, congrediantur. Absit injuria; non enim tanta libidinis 
licentia est in urbe, ut ubique vulnerata invenietur pudicitia, ubique thalamus, 
fides que temerata. Hoc evenit quoniam in urbe, frequentissime festivitates cele- 
brantur, aut equitatus, aut publica spectacula fiunt, aut ccelitum invisuntur templa, 
aut aure captande gratia per compita, plateasque, deambulatur. His omnibus 
accurrunt mixtim viri mulieresque, et veuusti simul juvenis, ut formosarum con- 
spectibus fruantur. Quare muliercule quecumque etiam aspiciuntur, salibus ac 
dicteriis aphrodisiasticis incessuntur ; unde et ille animo menteque idola illa pul- 
cherrime juventutis conspiciunt, ad quorum deinde exemplum virtus formatri 
dum e suis viris concipiunt, decoras effingit facies, venustaque pingit membra.”— 
SINIBALDI, Geneanthropeia, lib. viii. 
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Spontaneous Variations of Type. 1 


in fact, all those peculiarities which we shall afterwards see 
becoming hereditary, have at first originated according to this 
law of spontaneous variety, of which little explanation can be 
given. Zimmerman mentions several instances of these apparent 
anomalies. One man experiences intolerable anguish on having 
his nails cut; another cannot bear the touch of a sponge on the 
face; another is sick with the smell of coffee, &c.; all these 
may become hereditary. 

There are spontaneous variations of type observed amongst 
animals which are of more importance than these, as throwing 
light upon certain branches of anthropology—such are the pro- 
duction of apparently new races from an old stock. We do not 
here allude to the progressive variations often produced in wild 
races of animals in process of domestication, changes induced by 
climate, food, culture, &c., and which are liable gradually to dis- 
appear on a return to the wild state, such as have been observed 
in the horse and the wild boar; but to absolute and permanent 
alteration of certain parts of the organization which are propa- 
gated to the descendants in perpetuity. One instance will 
suffice to illustrate this point. Dr. Prichard says :— 


‘A singular variety of sheep has appeared within a few years in 
New England, which furnishes an example of the origination of variety 
in form. The first ancestor of this breed was a male lamb, produced 
by an ewe of the common description. This lamb was of singular 
structure, and his offspring, in many instances, had the same characters 
with himself; these were shortness of the limbs, and greater length of 
the body in proportion; whence this race of animals has been termed 
the otter breed (otherwise the ancon sheep). The joints also were 
longer, and their fore-legs crooked. It has been found advantageous 


i propagate this variety, because the animal is unable to jump over 
ences.” 


Instances of similar originations of permanent varieties from the 
ordinary well-known races might be almost indefinitely multi- 
plied, but this is sufficient to illustrate the principle; and cases 
are related of analogous disproportionate development of the 
extremities amongst men, which became constant in some 
families. Buffon mentions several instances of this kind; and 
these facts have a special interest as bearing upon the possibility 
of the origin of all the varieties of the human race from one 
common stock. The differences between the ancon and the 
ordinary sheep are not less specific and marked than those between 
the European and the African ; and whilst we see one originating 
from the old common stock, we cannot doubt the possibility that 
the others may have had a common parentage. Neither is it 
altogether a matter of analogical inference alone that varieties 
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may arise under our observation in our own species, having 
peculiarities as marked as those of any separate race. In the 
year 1731, a boy named Edward Lambert was exhibited before 
the Royal Society, who was afterwards exhibited in London as 
the Porcupine Man. He was at this time about fourteen years 
of age, and presented a very remarkable appearance: his whole 
body was covered by a thick horny, scaly, or bristly integument ; 
the most characteristic parts ‘looking and rustling like the 
* bristles or quills of a hedgehog shorn off within an inch of the 
‘skin.’ Twenty-six years after this he was again shown to the 
Royal Society. He had enjoyed good health, but was still 
entirely covered by these bristles. He had been twice salivated, 
and once had the small-pox, at which times he lost his covering ; 
but it very soon reappeared. He had now six children, all with 
the same rugged covering as himself, the first appearance of 
which came on, as it did in himself, about nine weeks after birth. 
The relator of this account, Mr. Baker, continues—‘ It appears, 
‘ therefore, past all doubt that a race of people may be propa- 
* gated by this man having such rugged coats or coverings as 
‘ himself; and if this should ever happen, and the accidental 
‘ original be forgotten, it is not improbable they might be 
* deemed a different species of mankind. Mr. Lawrence adds to 
this—‘ Two brothers, John Lambert, aged 22, and Richard, aged 
‘ 14, grandsons of the original porcupine man, Edward Lambert, 
‘ were shown in Germany, and had the cutaneous incrustation 
‘already described.’ Dr. Prichard states that he has seen a 
similarly affected individual, who gave himself out to be a 
descendant of the Lambert family. 

One of the most distinctive marks of the negro race has been 
esteemed the woolly hair. Dr. Prichard remarks that he has seen 
hair on the heads of some Europeans scarcely distinguishable 
from wool; ‘particularly of a boy whose parents are both 
‘English rustics, without any peculiarity of appearance; the 
‘boy had hair which appeared so similar to that of an African, 
* that on a minute comparison [ could discern no other difference 
‘than that of colour, and perhaps a slight diversity in the 
* surface.’ 

The production of monstrosities is another remarkable illustra- 
tion of the law of variety in heritage. Examples are very 
numerous amongst animals. Aucante relates instances of four 
successive litters of puppies, born of healthy parents, some of 
which in each litter were well formed, whilst the remainder were 
without anterior extremities, and had hare-lip. Children are 
frequently born with hare-lip, of perfectly healthy parents. 
Numberless instances of similar spontaneous malformations may 
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Differences in Families. 13 


be found related by Burdach and Geoffroy St. Hilaire. Dr. Lucas 
relates instances of the development of true horns in the human 
species, and also believes in a race of people with veritable tails. 
It is, however, the chief defect of his very valuable and compre- 
hensive treatise, that he is not always sufficiently careful in sifting 
and weighing, as well as in accumulating his evidence.* 

Tn regard to intellectual and moral varieties springing up in 
the same families, under identical conditions, the experience of 
every man will furnish ample illustrations. The law received its 
first fulfilment in the family of our first parents, and has never 
failed to manifest itself for six thousand years. Let us observe 
carefully those members of a family who seem even most alike, 
and what differences shall we not see in their tastes, their 
appetites, their inclinations, talents, ideas, judgment, and rea- 
sonings. The ancient poets had not failed to remark the dis- 
similarity of those most closely allied. 


‘ Castor gaudet equis, ovo prognatus eodem pugnis,’ 


says Horace; and Herodotus illustrates the same point by the 
example of Eurysthenes and Procles. The only instance which 
we need mention is that of Ritta and Christina, the Presbourg 
twins, who were united like those above mentioned by an organic 
connection. Of these, one was pleasant, quiet, and amiable; 
the other was plain, ill-tempered, quarrelsome, and of extremely 
excitable passions; she was so violent against her inseparable 
sister, that they could not be trusted alone. Nothing can prove 
more strongly than this how strong is innate disposition, and 
how comparatively slight is the influence of the physical and 
moral medium in which children may be placed ; since here sur- 
rounding circumstances must always have been precisely similar, 
and yet the issue was so diverse. From such facts as these St. Au- 
gustint very forcibly argues against any possible truth in astrology. 
The law of Diversity, acting upon the intellectual and moral 
nature of the child, may be either in its favour or the reverse; of 
the former, all emanations of talent or genius not possessed by 
the parents are examples. It has long been a popular idea, 
however, that clever men more frequently have fools for their 
children than the reverse, an opinion embodied in the old 
proverb—‘ Heroum filii noxe, et amentes Hippocratis filii,’ and 
continually illustrated by the families of Pericles, of Aristides, 
* One of M. Lucas’s illustrations of hereditary longevity, we think we have seen 
in one of our ancient English jest-books. It is not improbable, however, that it 


may possess some previous authority and recommendation of which we are 
unaware. For many of our succeeding facts we are indebted to M. Lucas’s 
references. 


+ De Civitate Dei, lib. v. cap. 2 and 7. 
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Thucydides, Phocion, Aristarchus, Socrates, Cato of Utica, and 
numerous other ancients; and in modern times by those of 
Henry IV., Louis XIV., Oliver Cromwell, Napoleon, &c. It 
will appear hereafter that an equal weight of testimony may be 
adduced on the opposite view ; meantime, as in all these instances 
of diversity, whether moral or physical, we are not in condition 
to detect the law which presides over them. 

Not to dwell too long upon this branch of our subject, we will 
but notice, in conclusion, a singular instance of an unhealthy, ill- 
developed family proceeding from healthy, robust, intelligent, 
and moral parents. ‘The eldest son, aged 24, was three feet two 
inches in height, without beard or signs of virility, and subject 
to attacks of catalepsy. The next to him was tall, strong, and 
robust, but of a bad disposition. A daughter, aged 16, was three 
feet in height, and an almost dumb idiot; another girl, aged 10, 
and a boy of 7, were completely imbecile, and could not speak, 
having tongues so thick that they could not be protruded. 

Such are a few illustrations of the principal modes in which 
the law of Diversity manifests itself ; so striking in many of its 
details, as to lead observers to the conclusion, that diversity is 
the one law, and heritage of similar qualities the exception. 
Thus, the distinguished naturalist, Bonnet,* after reviewing these 
phenomena, comes to this opinion, that ‘the germ bears the 
‘ original impress of the species, but not of individuality ; it is 
“in miniature a man, a horse, or a bull, &c.; but it is not any 
‘individual man, or horse, or bull.’ Wollaston, Helvetius, 
Louis, Weikard, and a host of great names subscribe to this view, 
and attribute all varieties, all resemblances, and all dissemblances, 
to the medium in which the new-born man or animal is placed— 
medium including all influences both moral and physical—food, 
climate, education, &c. How incompatible this is with observed 
phenomena has already partly appeared, and will appear more 
fully hereafter, when the facts of direct inheritance have passed 
under notice. 

The direct transmission of the qualities of the parent to the 
child is shown in external resemblance, in similarity of internal 
organization, in habit and gesture, in temperament, in instinctive 
impulses, and in moral and intellectual tendencies and aptitudes. 
Accidental defects and diseases are also amenable to the same 
law; and lastly, certain vicious habits in the parents, and certain 
forms of neglect of natural laws and the rules of hygiene, give 
rise to certain transformations and degenerations, both of a 
physical and a moral nature, in the offspring, which exercise the 


* Considérations sur les corps Organisés, tom. ii. chap. 7. 
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gravest influence over the future of these beings, who may almost 
be said to be foredoomed to an unfortunate existence, but from 
which they are occasionally exempted in accordance with the law 
of spontaneous variation already alluded to ; or which is averted 
by the rational means suggested by an intelligent recognition of 
the source of such defects of nature. We proceed to notice in 
order these various heritages. 

Personal resemblance between parents and offspring need not 
detain us long ; the experience of every day shows that children 
resemble their parents as strongly as in type they resemble the 
species, and no illustrations seem requisite. Yet there is som®- 
thing interesting in the manner in which some characteristic 
feature is handed down from one generation to another, some- 
times for centuries ; not to mention but in passing the descend- 
ants of Abraham, and the gipsies, in which tribes a distinctive 
physiognomy appears ever to prevail, we see in some noble or 
royal houses one particular feature adhering to them as a charac- 
teristic. ‘The Bourbons have an aquiline nose; and the reigning 
house of Austria is distinguished by a thick lip, which is said to 
have been introduced by the marriage of the Emperor Maximilian 
with Mary of Burgundy, upwards of three centuries ago. Burton * 
remarks :—‘ That famous family of Cinobarbi were known of 
‘ old, and so surnamed from their red beards ; the Austrian lip, 
‘and those Indian flat noses are propagated, the Bavarian chin, 
‘and goggle eyes amongst the Jews, as Buxtorfius observes; their 
‘ voice, pace, gesture, looks, are likewise derived with all the rest 
‘ of their conditions and infirmities.’ Plutarch relates that all 
the members of a certain family in Thebes were born with the 
mark of a lance-head upon the body. It is said that the family 
of the Lansadas were so named from a like peculiarity.. The 
Bentivoglios had all a distinguishing mark. 

Stature is in many cases hereditary, which is well illustrated 
by the numerous gigantic figures both of men and women met 
with in Potsdam, where for fifty years the guards of the late 
Frederick William of Prussia were quartered ; a fact undoubtedly 
owing to the intermarriages of these men with the women of the 
city. Haller states that for three generations his own family, 
without one exception, had been distinguished for great stature. 
The facts connected with bodily development are well known to 
all breeders of cattle or animals; so strictly is each part of the 
conformation under the law of heritage, that, at will, the breeder 
can modify a race, by lengthening or shortening the limbs, by 
increasing or diminishing the fat or the muscle, or by accumu- 


* Anatomy of Melancholy. 
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lating these in particular localities; and all these with almost 
certainty of calculation. In this manner is the length of stride 
of the English racer attained, the colossal strength of the dray- 
horse, and the development of fat in the beasts intended for 
the show or market. The same may be said concerning the 
colour of the surface, and the tegumentary appendages, such as 
hair, wool, &c., all of which may be modified at will, and almost 
to any extent, by attention to simple rules, all founded upon the 
one fact of the constancy of transmission of qualities. The colour 
is generally a mixture of that of the parents, if these be of different 
races; but if the parents be of the same race, the colour of the 
children generally follows one or other parent exclusively. Thus, 
the child of a white man and a negro woman, is a mulatto in the 
great majority of cases; but the child of a dark and a light 
parent of the same variety is usually like one or other, and not a 
mixture. 

Instances have been known where the child of a negro and a 
white has been either black or white entirely ;* and in one case 
that is related by Prichard, the black and white colour was not 
mixed, but occupied separate parts of the surface. These are 
singularities of which in the present state of science no explana- 
tion can be given—practical assertions of the law of Diversity. 
It may be added, that the experience of breeders tends to show 
that the male parent exercises a much stronger influence upon 
the colour of the offspring than the female. It is also supposed 
(though this we would mention with doubt and hesitation) that, 
so far as organization generally is concerned, the male parent 
gives the locomotive system, and the female the vital organs. 
Could this be established as a law, it would indeed be an im- 
portant point of departure for further investigations. At present 
it must be considered as only sub judice ; but as an opinion 
proceeding from high authority,t worthy of much consideration. 

It is not only bodily form and colour, but also bodily activity 
and aptitude, which are heritable. Striking instances of this may 
be found in the stud-book, relating to the pedigrees of horses. The 
winners of the great races are always sought after to breed from. 
Eclipse was the father of 334 winners, which produced their owners 
the sum of 160,000/.; and King Herod, a descendant of Flying 
Childers, was the father of 497 winners. In the human subject, the 
muscular force and activity are also hereditary : in ancient times, 
the athletes were often in families; and now the same tendency 
is often seen to prevail. All writers treating of heritage mention 


* Dr. Prichard says, that ‘this is always the case in respect to the offspring of 
an albino and a black-haired parent.’—Physical History of Man, vol. i. p. 367. 
+ See Alexander Walker, On Intermarriage, Part IV. 
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gait, gesture, and attitude, as subjects therein involved: often 
entire families are left-handed, even those members who have 
been withdrawn from it in infancy. M. Girou relates a singular 
instance of this kind of peculiarity. ‘G. is born of a family 
‘where the use of the left hand is hereditary: he is not left- 
* handed himself, but he has a married daughter who is so, and 
‘ all whose children are so likewise. His son who is married is 
* not left-handed, but has a little daughter in the cradle who is 
‘ so to a strongly-marked extent.’ The same authority mentions 
the case of a gentleman who always crossed the right leg over 
the left in bed: his infant daughter did the same from birth. 
Grace and elegance of motion seem to be the birthright of some 
families: of this, the family of Vestris will furnish an example. 
As a part of the motor functions, we may, in passing, allude to 
the heritage of voice so frequently observed. Also, though 
perhaps somewhat out of place, to the heritage of loquacity: 
children born of very talkative parents are usually so themselves, 
—they talk for the sake of talking, apparently moved by an 
elastic impulse that they cannot control. M. Lucas relates an 
instance of a servant girl, who talked incessantly either to others 
or to herself, until it was found necessary to dismiss her; when 
she exclaimed, ‘ Mais, monsieur, ce n'est pas ma faute, ce n'est 
‘ pas ma faute: cela me vient de mon pére, dont le méme defaut. 
‘ désespérait ma mére, et il avait un frére qui était comme moi.’ 
The resemblance of internal organization is fully as striking as 
that of external form between parents and children, though of 
course not so plainly recognisable. It is observed, however, in 
the hereditary liability to certain forms of disease or functional 
derangement ; these are, according to Portal, apoplexy, epilepsy, 
mental aberration, hemorrhages, special inflammations, and other 
disorders arising from hereditary superabundance of blood,—de- 
rangements of the liver, and of the lymphatic and nervous systems, 
producing their appropriate morbid effects. To some of these 
we may have occasion to refer; here we quote for purposes of 
illustration a remarkable case of hereditary hemorrhage or bleed- 
ing, as indicating transmission of internal organization. It is 
related by Dr. Riecken :— 


‘These cases occurred in the principality of Birkenfeld, in Oldenburg. 
The parents had never been subject to hemorrhage, and the father, 
E. P. was living in good health in his eighty-sixth year at the time 
of the publication of the narrative. The couple had twelve children, 
five sons and seven daughters, of whom three boys and one girl died 
of hemorrhage. Their youngest daughter, who had never suffered 
Jrom the disease, married a stout healthy man, and had six children, 
four boys and two girls, of whom three boys died of hemorrhage.’ 
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. It is scarcely necessary to remark, that feebleness and force of 
constitution are, as might be expected, generally hereditary. 


Fecundity is also hereditary. M. Girou gives some remark- © 


able illustrations of the prolific tendencies of certain families. 
One mother had twenty-four children ; of these, five daughters 
had forty-six children, and one granddaughter had sixteen. Dr. 
Virey gives an account of families in which the tendency to pro- 
ducing twins is strong ; in one, two twin brothers had repeatedly 
twins in both their families ; and the first wife of one being dead, 
the second had twins also. Osiander relates still more extra- 
ordinary facts, but we cannot dwell longer upon this part of the 
subject. 

_ Idiosyncracies are notoriously hereditary; in some entire 
families the slightest amount of opium or of mercury acts as a 
virulent poison ; in one family mentioned by Zimmerman, coffee 
produced the effect of opium, whilst this was inert. Montaigne, 
in his quaint style, alludes to his own and his family’s idiosyn- 
crasy of a dislike to physic and physicians. - One of his ancestors 
was assured that if he would not have some assistance he would 
die. Alarmed at this sentence, he answered, ‘Je suis doncques 
‘mort! Montaigne considers that his own dislike to medicine 
descended from this person. Longevity evinces a tendency to 
run in families: a large collection of cases illustrative of this 
point may be found in M. Lejoncourt’s Galérie des Centenaires. 
We will only quote two or three instances. In a marshy country, 
near the Rhone, lived five persons, brothers and sisters, of the 
same father and mother, whose united ages amounted to 430 
years : the eldest was ninety-two, and the others followed alter- 
nately, male and female, at intervals of three years each exactly. 
At the time of the account being written, all were in good health. 
M. Lucas mentions Madame de Montgolfier, in Paris, as still 
full of life, aged 110 years, and the mother of living children of 
more than eighty. A well-known literary character, M. Querson- 
niéres, was still alive in 1842, aged 114, in perfect enjoyment of 
his faculties. He said, ‘my family descends from Methusaleh ; 
* we must be killed, to die; my maternal grandfather was killed 
‘by accident at 125 years of age, and I (he added, smiling) 
‘invite you to my burial in-the next century.’ The facts con- 
nected with hereditary longevity are sufficiently well ascertained 
to have become an important element in the calculations of the 
actuaries for insurance societies. 

Departures from the specific type of the race, either by excess 
orarrest of development, are transmissible by generation. That 
singular monstrosity called albinism, consisting in an absence of 
colouring matter from the skin, hair, and eyes, to which all races 
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of men, black, white, or yellow, and many animals are subject, is 
often hereditary ; although, in obedience to the law of diversity, 
by which nature is enabled to restore the primitive type, the 
children of albinos with another stock are often without trace of 
that affection.* Other arrests of formation, such as hare-lip, 
and imperfections of the spinal column (spina bifida), are also 
often transmitted from parent to child. Of all these ample 
illustrations may be found in Buffon, St. Hilaire, and the special 
treatises on monstrosities. 

Superfluity of parts or organs, as the presence of six fingers 
or six toes on each extremity, is not a very uncommon occur- 
rence, and usually is observed for two or three generations. Sir 
A. Carlisle relates several instances of this nature, and Pliny also 
noticed it amongst the Romans. Lawrence remarks on these 
anomalies, that ‘ if the six-fingered and six-toed could be matched 
“together, and the breed could be preserved pure by excluding 
‘ all who had not these additional members, there is no doubt that 
‘a permanent race might be formed, constantly possessing this 
‘ number of fingers and toes.’+ 

With regard to accidental physical defects, such as the loss of 
a limb or an organ, the ordinary rule is, that such defect is not 
propagated, yet instances are not wanting where such is the case. 
Mr. Whitehead relates that the father of three healthy children 
lost a limb by an accident in a coal mine, and the next child 
born to him had shortening and defective power in the corre- 
sponding limb. M. Pichard relates that a stallion which had 
gone blind from disease had offspring which all went blind before 
they were three years old. It is said that horses ‘ marked during 
‘successive generations with red-hot iron in the same place, 
‘transmit the visible traces of such marks to their colts.’ Every 
modification of the senses is liable to reproduction—blindness,} 
long or short sight, quick or slow hearing, absence or acuteness of 
smell,&c. ; particular tendencies also in the indulgence of the tastes, 
and special idiosyncrasies are family heritages. St. Simon relates, 
in his Memoirs, that Louis XIV. was voracious and gluttonous to 
an extreme, and that all his family inherited the tendency from 
him. M. Lucas says that he is acquainted with a family who 


* Melanism, the converse of albinism, or the excess of colouring matter in the 
skin, sometimes a normal and sometimes a morbid occurrence, is subject to the 
same laws as regards its propagation. 

+ So strong is Mr. Lawrence’s opinion on the subject of hereditary law, that he 
says ‘if men, in the affair of marriage, were as much under management as some 
animals are in the exercise of their generative functions, an absolute ruler might 
accomplish in his dominions almost any idea of the human form.’—Lectures, - 
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never drink water in any form, and have the strongest repug- 
nance to all fluids. Disgust to particular food runs also in 
families. The authority last quoted relates, amongst other in- 
stances, one in which, from generation to generation, there was 
the most unconquerable aversion to the taste or even smell of 
cheese. Some have an equally unaccountable inability to eat 
any animal food, a tendency which is hereditary: of this an 
instance is mentioned in the Gazette des Tribunaux, 1844. The 
most frightful perversions of taste are likewise transmissible from 
parent to child. Boethius mentions the case of a young girl 
whose father had the horrible propensity of eating human flesh. 
The father and mother were both burnt to death before the girl 
was a year old; the girl was brought up in plenty and amidst 
respectable people, yet she also gave way to this disgusting and 
unnatural practice. 

We pass briefly over these evidences of corporeal and sensorial 
inheritance, as little likely to be contested, in order to be able 
more fully to enter upon the more important branch of our sub- 
ject, and the one which is most warmly disputed, the inheri- 
tance of intellectual and moral qualities. 

Reproduction may be considered in three lights, as regards 
the species, the race, and the individual or family. The psy- 
chical qualities of the species, it will readily be admitted, are con- 
stant, as constant as the organization. The dog is always a dog 
in its instincts and its intelligence, and never a squirrel or a 
sheep ; the bee is always a bee, and never assumes the modes of 
life of a spider. In regard to races, there is always the same 
well-marked difference between their instinctive and rational 
endowments. Though descended from one common stock, the 
spaniel, the pointer, and the shepherd’s dog have different in- 
stincts, each one adapted to a special end, one never naturally 
adopting the other's habits. Mr. Knight says that the young 
terrier shows every mark of anger when it first sees a polecat, 
whilst the spaniel looks on with indifference, but will pursue a 
woodcock at once. ‘A young pointer which had never seen a 
‘ partridge stood trembling with anxiety, its eyes fixed, its muscles 
‘rigid, when conducted into the midst of a covey of these birds.’ 
The buffalo, the ox, the bison, all are distinct in their psychical 
nature; and the African and Asiatic elephant differ so com- 
pletely in mental manifestations, that, although so similar in 
organization, they have been considered as distinct species. The 
various races of men have characteristics quite as distinctly 
marked ; the red, the white, the yellow man, all comport them- 
selves in a different, and strikingly contrasted manner, when 
brought into contact with the white man and his civilization. 
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Neither will these differences disappear by custom ; the sombre 
red man and the volatile negro are alike incapable of assimilation 
to the European nature. But races consist of aggregations of 
individuals ; it is clear therefore that to a certain extent indi- 
viduals have the power of transmitting their own specific 
psychical nature. How far this extends to the minute traits of 
special character is the object of our inquiry. 

1. Has the education of the parent any influence over the 
capacity of the offspring ?—The weight of evidence direct and 
analogical is strongly in favour of an affirmative answer. 

In domestic animals the phenomena appear to be clear and 
indubitable in their testimony. Dogs descended from parents 
that have been trained to certain pursuits, assume the same 
‘habits either without education, or with very much less than 
those whose parents had been neglected. The pointer whose 
parents have for generations been trained for purposes of sport, 
will take to pointing almost without any instruction, further 
than what is necessary to quell the exuberance of youth ; whilst 
one descended from parents that had not been so exercised, will 
require great care and pains to teach it its duties. Dogs that 
have been trained to hunt the peccari have offspring that seem 
from the first attempt to understand the proper (and very pecu- 
liar) mode of attack, whilst another dog is destroyed at once by 
this savage creature. A St. Bernard dog, born in London, is 
said to have begun to track footsteps in the snow, after the 
manner of its parents. It is said that dogs do not bark (but 
only howl) in the wild state; and that the bark is an imitation 
of the human voice ; but the pup of the tame dog barks, though 
it may never have heard a similar sound. It is also asserted 
that birds on an uninhabited island show no fear of man; but 
the young of those born amongst man always fly from him. 
Other illustrations might easily be accumulated from other 
species ; but there are sufficient to indicate the great probability 
that in animals not only original aptitudes and faculties are 
inherited, but also such as are acquired by education.* 

2. But is the case the same with men as with animals ?—This 
is denied by some writers,t as has been before remarked ; not be- 

* The writer in the Westminster Review, quoted above, gives an amusing and 
striking instance of the transmission of acquired habits. He says: ‘The writer 
had a puppy, taken from its mother at six weeks old, who, although never taught 
to beg: (an accomplishment his mother had been taught), spontaneously took to 
begging for everything he wanted, when about seven or eight months old ; he 


would beg for food, beg to be let out of the room, and one day was found opposite 
the rabbit hutch, begging for the rabbits.’ 


+ M. Lordat writes as follows : ‘ L’éducation de homme ne s’applique point » 
la méme puissance que l'éducation des bétes ; tandis que les bienfaits de I’ éduca- 
tion profitent, chezl’animal, a I’éducation de ses descendants, les avantages de 
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cause of any lack of conclusive evidence, but because an acknow- 
ledgment of the principle would necessitate logically the re- 
cognition of moral heritage, which they are determined not to 
admit. The question, however, becomes one of fact, experience, 
or testimony, to which we must appeal. The child of Indian 
parents will naturally adopt forest habits to an extent and with 
a skill altogether foreign to a white child, although both may 
have been brought up from earliest infancy in the same manner. 
At their first association with civilized people, savages and their 
children show an untameable and unteachable spirit; but after 
one or two generations, during which efforts at instruction have 
been partially successful, the young children indicate not only 
more docility but much greater aptitude to learn. Dr. Moore 
observes, that ‘our education may be said to begin with our 
‘forefathers. The child of the morally instructed is most capable 
‘of instruction, and intellectual excellence is generally the re- 
“sult of ages of mental cultivation. From Mr. Kay Shuttle- 
‘worth’s examination of juvenile delinquents at Parkhurst, it 
‘appears that the majority were deficient in physical organization, 
‘and this, no doubt, was traceable to the parent stock.’ Sir A. 
Carlisle says that many years since an old schoolmaster had 
told him that, in the course of his personal experience, he had 
observed a remarkable difference in the capacities of children for 
learning, which was connected with the education and aptitude 
of their parents;* that the children of people accustomed to 
arithmetic learned figures quicker than those of differently 


Véducation d’un homme ne sont d’aucune utilité physiologique pour son fils ou pour 
sa posterité ; quelle que soit l’origine d’un homme, quels qu’aient été les mérites de 
ces ancéstres, quoi qu’aient pu faire la société et Yopinion pour les illustrer, son 
éducation particulitre ne peut pas étre moins laborieuse que celle de ses aieux.’ 

Whether this be scientific or not may admit of doubt ; its non-accordance with 
observation will appear. 

* The intellectual faculties conversely appear to diminish if neglected and un- 
cultivated for several generations. Mr. Walker adduces royalty as an instance, 
seeing that they have, as he asserts, little necessity for thought or for intellectual 
pursuits, the organs gradually dwindle and decay. ‘That fatuity has, in all 
ages,’ he adds, ‘been the disease of hereditary royalty and ancient dynasty, the 
most superficial observer must allow. . . . . If the fact be doubted by any of my 
readers, I may point out to them the cases of George III., Paul of Russia, the 
late sovereigns of Denmark and Portugal, the deposed King of Sweden, &c., a fourth 
or fifth of the kings then occupying the thrones of Europe! and consequently a 
proportion of mental disease far greater than can be exemplified in any other 
rank of society.’ This result he partly attributes to the above reason, and partly 
to the fact that ‘they have generally intermarried with persons of similar rank—of 
similarly degenerated intellectual and physiognomical character ; who can intro- 
duce few new qualities, and only propagate the old and degraded ones, which are 
common to the whole.’ .. .. ‘Hence I find that the older the dynasty and the 
more legitimate the race, if the head be viewed in profile, the more does the fore- 
head retreat from the root of the nose, and the more do the nose and the other 
parts of the face advance from the same point.’—On Intermarriage, pp. 188—194. 
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educated persons; while the children of classical scholars more 
easily learned Latin and Greek; and that, notwithstanding a 
few striking exceptions, the natural dulness of children born of 
uneducated parents was proverbial. Mr. Knight, a very high 


authority upon questions of this nature, in a letter to Mr. 
Alexander Walker, says :— 


‘I, seventy years ago, heard an old schoolmaster remark, in speak- 
ing of my late brother’s* great facility of learning languages, that, in 
fifty years’ experience, he had never known a child of wholly illiterate 
parentage and ancestry (such being at that time very abundant) who 
could learn languages. Being in my parish church, about ten years 
ago, a little girl, in repeating her catechism, got through her part 
in half the time that her companions did, and without missing or 
hesitating about a single word. She was wholly unknown to me; 
but I whispered to Mrs. Knight, ‘that girl is a gentleman’s 
daughter.’ And so she proved to be. . . . I believe that most of the 
experiments in breeding which have been accurately made and 
accurately reported, have been made either by Sir John Sebright or 
by myself; and it is somewhat singular that we both descend from 
the same grandfather, his mother having been a daughter of my 
father’s brother. We were, however, unacquainted in early life, and 
neither of us was influenced in any degree by the other in our pursuits. 

It is, I think, important, that the minds of the ancestry should 
have been exercised in some way; and I think the hereditary powers 
will generally be found best calculated to do that which the parents, 
through successive generations, have done.’ 


Burdach, a most profound physiologist, agrees that the 
development of the intellectual faculties of the parents renders 
the children more capable of receiving education. And M. Girou 
says that ‘acquired capacities are transmitted by generation, 
‘ and this transmission is more certain and perfect in proportion 
‘as the cultivation has extended over more generations, and as 
‘that of one parent is less opposed by that of the other. Children 
‘receive from their parents, with the impress of their habits, all 
‘the shades of capacity, aptitude, and taste which have been the 
‘fruit of such habits.’ 

We cannot see any reason for acknowledging that bodily habits 
and faculties are hereditary, and denying it in regard to those of 
the mind. Testimony is strongly in favour of the view, and all 
analogical reasoning tends to the same conclusion. It must be 
confessed, however, that in detail and in individual cases, there is 
not that kind and amount of regularity which bespeaks a law : 
the law of diversity is very operative in matters pertaining to the 
intellect ; wise men have often fools for their children, and talent 


* The well-known Mr. Payne Knight. 
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24 Physical and Moral Heritage. 
often arises from a family remarkable only for mediocrity ; there 
are, nevertheless, phenomena well worthy of careful considera- 
tion.* 

Amongst the innumerable intellectual grades occupied by 
humanity, from the feeble light which barely illumines the first 
degree above idioey, to the lofty capacity of the poet or the 
philosopher, there is a tendency to the transmission of similar 
qualities to the offspring—an indication of a law, however 
mumerous the exceptions. The idiot almost always engenders 
idiots; no man of talent ever had an idiot or an imbecile for his 
father or mother; cretinism, always attended by a low intellectual 
development, always produces the same, unless one of the parents 
be vigorous and healthy enough to modify the tendency. Im- 

~becility, independent of cretinism, also is transmitted from 
generation to generation. Haller cites the instances of two ladies 
of noble family who were nearly imbecile, but were married for 
their wealth ; and when he wrote, a century afterwards, the same 
grade of intelligence was manifest in the fourth and fifth genera- 
tions. It is matter of daily observation, that the ordinary run of 
children have about the same intellectual capacities as their 
parents, one or both; the education may be different, but the 
original nature seems to be about the same standard. ‘This does 
not apply to those instances where continual culture for succes- 
sive generations tends to exalt the intellectual powers. As we 
ascend the scale, we cannot fail to perceive how comparatively 
rare it is to meet with but one distinguished person in any given 
family. Many of our statesmen have illustrated this position—the 
legislative faculty has descended from father to son in very many 
cases in our history. It would not be difficult to point to 
instances in our own Government, where the forms and practice 
of legislation have been intuitive in as remarkable a degree as in 

* Not, perhaps, strictly in place, yet as affording an interesting illustration of 
the power of habit in successive generations in influencing organization, we quote 
this instance from Mr. Knight: ‘The following circumstance, which is at least 
very singular, leads one to suspect that the kind of language used by any people 
ren successive generations, might change and modify the organs of speech, 
though not to an extent cognizable by the anatomist. A celebrated French civil 

engineer, M. Polonceau, visited me some years ago, bringing with him a young 
French gentleman who spoke English eloquently, and perfectly like an English- 
man, though he had been in England only two years, and, as he assured me, knew 
nothing of the language previously, nor had ever heard it spoken. I asked him 
whether he could pronounce the English name Thistlethwaite, and he instantly 
pronounced it most distinctly and perfectly. The next day, when talking of other 
matters, he said that he had some Irish relations, and it appeared that his grand- 
mother, on the female side, whom he had never seen, was an Irish woman. Hence 
arose, I do not at all doubt, his power of so readily pronouncing the word I had 
prescribed. A French gentleman at Paris boasted to me that he could pronounce 
correctly any English word. I proposed Thistlethwaite to him, when, instead of 
trying, he exclaimed, ‘ Ah, barbare /’’ 
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the two Pitts and the two Foxes.* Mirabeau, the father, con- 
tained, so to speak, Mirabeau the tribune. The family of 
/Eschylus numbered eight poets. The father of Torquato Tasso 
had the gift, as his son had the genius, of verse. ‘This sort of 
succession of gift or ability in the family, followed by genius in 
the son, is not rare. Flaxman was the son of a moulder of 
plaster casts. Thorwaldsen, the rival of Canova, was the son of 
a poor sculptor. Raphael's father was himself a painter. The 
mother of Vandyke had a talent for painting. Parmigiano was 
of a family of painters; so was Titian; so is Horace Vernet. The 
father of Mozart was a violinist of some reputation; his children 
inherited part of his talent. Beethoven was the son of a tenor 
singer. A whole host of composers have emanated from the 
family of Bach. 

There is a circumstance worthy of note concerning the scale 
of intellectual development, viz., that the extremes are solitary, 
z.e., do not transmit their characteristics. The lowest grade of in- 
tellect, the perfect idiot, is unfruitful; the highest genius is 
unfruitful, as regards its psychical character: true genius does 
not descend to posterity ; there may be talent and ability in the 
ancestry, and in the descendants, directed to the same pursuits 
even; but from the time that the development culminatesf in true 
genius, it begins to wane. We are acquainted with a family 
descended in the third generation from a true musical genius. 
Of the numerous branches, scarcely one is deficient in some 
amount of musical taste and ability, but none have a shadow of 
the genius of the grandfather. 

3. Is the moral nature of man subject to hereditary law ?—Yes, 


* The two Scaligers, the two Vossiuses, the two Herschels, the two Coleridges, 
the Malesherbes, the father and son Montesquieu, the two Sheridans, and the 
Kemble family may furnish additional illustration as to how frequently talent is 
allied to talent. 

+ The development of intellectual gifts has been by some supposed to follow a 
law of increase, culmination, and decay in races, strictly analogous to that which 
is observed in individuals ; and as it is seen in these latter to rise and decay even 
before the decay of the body; so in the former it seems to culminate and to wane 
before the extinction of the race. The learned author of the Theatrum Ingenit 
Humani applied this view to the phenomena of the ascension and the falling away 
of certain dynasties. ‘It is worthy of remark,’ says he, ‘ that the ascending move- 
ment of the higher faculties of a great number of founders of races generally is 
arrested at the third, rarely continues to the fourth, and scarcely in a solitary in- 
stance passes beyond the fifth generation.’ Illustrations are taken from the race of 
Charlemagne, of Capet, and of the Guises. ‘Atque ideé quidem certa est illa 
paterne indolis in posteritatem transitio ut, in claris familiis, illa suos veluti 
natales habeat, et sumpto incremento, adolescat et, senior confecta, deficiat et 
commoriatur. Eximit se subito aliqua de vulgo familia, et secundus gratie auris, 
ad conspicuam lucem, ab ignotis tenebris emergit. Eadem, statim obsolescente 
venustatis splendore, vix majorum gloriam tuetur.’ Thus, illustrious gifts die 
from out the family, which only lives now in the glory of its ancestry ; and 
whilst ancient races decay, new ones arise to preserve the equilibrium of society. 
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with the limitations before hinted at; the propensities and 
tendencies to particular forms of virtue and vice are hereditary, 
but not the acts themselves; man's freedom is not obliterated, 
but he is destined to a life of more or less strife and temptation, 
according as his inherited dispositions are active and vicious, or 
the contrary. Every sane man knows that, despite of allure- 
ment or temptation, he can do or leave undone any given act ; 
he is therefore free, but his freedom is more or less invaded, in 
accordance with the laws under consideration. 

It is well known that the temper of horses and dogs is con- 
stantly transmitted. Buffon remarked that an angry, restive 
stallion produced foals of the same disposition, even manifested in 
the precise modes of biting and kicking, &c., which distinguished 
the parent. The Hungarian stallion the Savage, and Jupiter, 
both produced colts as wild as themselves. Dogs inherit the 
temper of their parents, and even in some cases their unnatural 
fears, as when a pointer fears the sound of a gun, as in an 
instance mentioned by M. Girou. 

As in the case of intellect, so, and on the same authority, it is 
disputed that the laws of animal morale are any guide to those 
of man. Where analogy is rejected it is necessary to appeal to 
direct testimony, and this will not be found wanting. There are 
those who still maintain the tabula rasa theory that all children 
are born alike, morally and intellectually, and that the differences 
between them afterwards result from the different physical and 
moral medium by which they have been surrounded. By re- 
jecting and denying facts and observations, this position might 
be supported ; but the careful observer can no more accept this 
theory, than he could believe that all children were born equally 
liable, and with equal strength of muscle or constitution. 

Children inherit the evil tendencies of their parents, and not 
unfrequently the mark of these tendencies is written in evident 
characters on the organization. Fernelius* truly observes, that 
‘it is the greatest part of our felicity to be well born; and it 
“were happy for humankind if only such parents as are sound of 
‘body and mind should be suffered to marry ;’ and Lemnius 
asserts that the ‘ very affections follow their seed, and the malice 
“and bad conditions of children are many times wholly to be im- 
‘ puted to their parents.’ All the passions appear to be distinctly 
hereditary ; anger, fear, envy, jealousy,f libertinage, gluttony, 

* From Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy. 

+ Speaking of the House of Brunswick, Lord Granville said, ‘This family 
always has quarrelled, and always will quarrel, from generation to generation ; a 
fact which he attributed to some natural peculiarity of the illustrious race. Lord 
Macaulay cannot ‘ quite admit his explanation ; but the fact is indisputable. Since 


the accession of George I. there have been four Princes of Wales, and they have 
all been almost constantly in opposition.’—Zssay on William Pitt. 
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drunkenness—all are liable to be transmitted to the offspring, 
especially if both parents are alike affected; and this, as has 
often been proved, not by force of example or education merely, 
but by direct constitutional inheritance. 
One of the most important of these and the most easily illus- 
trated, is that of the heritage of drunkenness. Ebrii gignunt 
ebrios, says Plutarch. Gall relates the case of a Russian family 
where the father and grandfather had both died prematurely from 
the effects of intoxication ; and the grandson manifested from the 
age of five years the most decided taste for strong liquors. M. 
Girou relates instances where the tendency was transmitted 
through the mothers. A recent writer in the Psychological 
Journal says: ‘ The most startling problem connected with in- 
‘ temperance is, that not only does it affect the health, morals, 
‘ and intelligence of the offspring of its votaries, but they also in- 
‘ herit the fatal tendency, and feel a craving for the very beve- 
“rages which have acted as poisons on their system, from the 
‘ commencement of their being!’ Some illustrations are given 
by the same writer. Mr. J—— was an habitual drunkard: his 
wife also had a stomach complaint, for which she took spirits: 
her medicine was never neglected. Both died confirmed drunk- 
ards; and all the children did so likewise. They said, ‘We 
can't help it—we inherit a strong love for rum or gin.’ One 
bound himself by a heavy penalty, but after some months’ absti- 
nence broke out, saying the craving was actual torture, and he 
could not help himself. Mr. B , of Yorkshire, and his wife 
were scarcely ever sober: the lady died early of delirium 
tremens, but the husband lived long in spite of his tendencies. 
Out of a large family of children only one escaped the taint: the 
eldest son, an inveterate drunkard, committed suicide; and all 
the others came to an untimely end. The only daughter was on 
one occasion brought home by the police in a state of intoxica- 
tion: the shock was too great for the old man, and he did not 
survive it. A frightful additional testimony to the ineradicable 
nature of an inherited tendency to drink is given by M. Morel, 
than whom no living writer has entered more deeply into these 
important investigations. He says: ‘I have NEVER seen* the 
* patient cured of his propensity, whose tendencies to drink were 
* Mr. W. Collins stated before a Parliamentary Commission, as the result of 
his experience of drunkards, and as a ‘well-established physical fact,’ that the 
drunken appetite, when once formed, ‘never becomes completely extinct, but ad- 
heres to a man through life.’ Dr. Hutcheson’s experience is to the same effect. 
He remarks, of the chronic form, ‘I have seen only one case completely cured, 
and that after a seclusion of two years’ duration. In general it is not cured ; and 


no sooner is the patient liberated than he manifests all the symptoms of the disease. 


Paradoxical though the statement may appear to be, such individuals are sane only 
when confined in an asylum.’ 
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‘ derived from the hereditary predisposition given to him by his 
‘ parents. The annals of vice teem with illustrations of this 
fearful inheritance : in selecting cases there could be no difficulty, 
save that of choice. We are bere only concerned to indicate the 
fact of this inheritance : we’shall hereafter return to it, to point 
out the moral and physical transformations produced in succes- 
sive generations under its influence. We have before remarked 
upon the heritage of gluttony. The passion for play is inherited, 
like other tendencies, although it is difficult in some of these 
cases actually to demonstrate that evil example has not a great 
share in the propagation of the vice. A lady, spoken of by Da 
Gama Machado, was strongly addicted to play: she died of con- 
sumption, leaving a son and daughter, both of whom inherited 
the same passion, and died of the same disease. Libertinage is 
an almost constant heritage 


Casta refert caste genitricis filia mores, 
Lascive nunguam filia casta fuit .... 


The tendency to infractions of the laws for the protection of 
life and property is also transmissible by generation. The 
annals of our police courts teem with evidence of the truth of 
this statement ; and, in many of the instances related by writers, 
the circumstances have been such as to exclude the argument of 
example or education. M. Lucas quotes the case of a woman 
who, during her pregnancies, was always affected with a mono- 
mania for robbery; all her children inherited the propensity. 
We cannot multiply instances, but must find room for a sketch 
of one family residing in the department of Bayeux. One had 
been condemned to the ‘ travaux forcés’ for life for assassination. 
Five remained—three brothers, one sister, and her husband. 
These were all convicted ultimately of having lived for years 
upon the proceeds of their various robberies, and were con- 
demned accordingly. An inquiry into the antecedents of this 
family showed that the father and the grandfather had both been 
hung; their uncles and an aunt had long been in les bagnes ; 
one of their nephews had been similarly condemned ; and the rest 
of the family followed the same destiny. Of late years there 
has been the daring attempt made in France to found an institu- 
tion for the reformation of the children of criminals; and it is said 
that the attempt has been wonderfully successful. M. Lucas 
expresses his conviction that, in these heritages of crime, ex- 
ample and education are only secondary and auxiliary causes, 
and that the true first cause is hereditary influence ; adding that, 
as education, example, and compulsion would fail to make a 


* For illustrations the reader may consult Fodéré, Sur la Folie, &c. 1832. 
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musician, an orator, or a mathematician, in default of the in- 
herited capacity, so they would fail to make a thief.* 

It is the same with regard to crimes attended with violence, but 
we must pass over the details. Aristotle, in the seventh book of 
his Ethics, relates ‘the case of a man who defended himself for 
‘ beating his father, because (said he) my father beat his father, 
‘ and he again beat his; and he also (pointing to his child) will 
‘ beat me when he becomes a man, for it runs in our family. 
‘ And he that was dragged by his son, bid him stop at the door, 
‘ for that he himself had dragged his father so far.’ 

There is no form of heritage more remarkable than that of the 
tendency to suicide, without any other marks of aberration of 
intellect. Dr. Winslow relates the case of a family where all the 
members exhibited, when they arrived at a certain age, a desire 
to commit self-destruction ; to accomplish which the greatest in- 
genuity and industry were manifested. Dr. Gall relates a very 
striking instance of seven children of one man, who all enjoyed 
a competency and good health, yet all possessed a rage for 
suicide, and all yielded to it within thirty and forty years. 
‘Some hanged, some drowned themselves, and others blew out 
their brains.’ Many other examples of the same tendency are 
brought forward by the same writer. 

Although the affairs of men are so governed that crime is not 
permitted to become a perpetual and inalienable heritage to all 
succeeding generations, although even upon thrones a good son 
sometimes succeeds a bad father, yet history furnishes sufficient 
illustration of the tendency of particular qualities to adhere to 
particular families. Alexander VI. and his children the 

* Dr. Steinau relates from his personal experience a remarkable instance of 
theft hereditary for three generations. P. was known in Dr. S.’s native town by 
the name of ‘ the thief,’ a soubriquet which he in some degree acknowledged. 
Afterwards his son, who had a profitable, even lucrative trade, and was quite 
beyond all necessity for theft, evinced a strong inclination to steal sundry 
small articles. His son, oy ogg of the original thief, began as early as 
three years old to steal eatables, far more than he could eat ; then he took small 


coins, and afterwards larger sums ; and when the account was written he had be- 
come an expert pickpocket, and was in his fourteenth year committed to the 
House of Correction. 

+ We may add one case to the above from our own experience. Sitting one day 
with an acquaintance, we noticed some depression in his spirits. After a pro- 
longed silence, he broke out into the following dreary attempt at conversational- 
ism: ‘My grandfather hung himself, my uncle took poison, my father shot 
himself—I shall cut my throat!’ The facts were correct; but constant sur- 
veillance prevented the sequel in his own history. This tendency to suicide is 
frequently (though by no means invariably) allied to the heritage of drunkenness. 
The Gazette des Tribunaux relates a deplorable case: Four brothers inherited the 
passion for drink, which they all indulged to excess. The eldest drowned himself, 
the second hung himself, the third cut his throat with a razor, and the fourth 
threw himself out of an upper window, but recovered from his injuries sufficiently 
to make himself amenable, by his violence of conduct, to a criminal accusation. 
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Borgias, were notorious for their crimes ;* the atrocities of the 
Farnese family are utterly unfit to record. The Medici were all 
remarkable for thirst for power and authority; the Viscontis 
were all cruel and vindictive—they had the doubtful credit of 
inventing the ‘ forty days’ torture. The family of Charles IV. 
of Germany were noted for avarice ; Voltaire epigrammatically 
remarks that he ‘ vendait en détail, l’empire qu'il avait acheté en 
gros. How pride and an overweening idea of ‘ divine right’ of 
kings, combined with obstinacy and judicial blindness, were the 
prerogatives of all the Stuart family, and caused their ruin, is 
matter of well-known history. Voltaire says that ‘ all the line 
* of the Guises was rash, factious, insolently proud, and of most 
* seducing politeness of manner.’ St. Simon notices as the 
characteristics of the Condé family, intrepidity, warlike skill, and 
brilliant intellect; together with ‘odious vices of character, 
malignity, avarice, tyranny, and insolence.’ 

There is a singular modification of this law of heritage, known 
as atavism, in accordance with which the individual does not 
resemble either parent, but the grandparent, or some ancestor 
in either the direct or collateral line. This was noticed by 
Lucretius 


‘ Fit quoque, ut interdum similes existere avorum 
Possint, et referant proavorum szpe figuras, 
Propterea, quia multa modis primordia multis 
Mista sua celant in corpore spe parentes, 
Quae patribus patres tradunt a stirpe profecta. 
Inde Venus varia producit sorte figuras ; 
Majorumque refert vultus, vocesque, comasque.’ 
De Rerum Naturé, \ih. iv. 
This law obtains equally in natural and morbid inheritance, as 
will appear afterwards. Dr. Prichard relates an instance illus- 
trative of this point: a black woman was confined of a white 
child, and was thereupon in great fear of her husband, and tried 
to keep the child from his sight as long as she could. When he 
saw the child, and observed her fear, he said, ‘ You are afraid of 
* me because my child is white; but I love it the better for that, 


ae were also Sixtus VI. and his children. The epithets applied to the former 
e poet, 

Leno vorax, pathicus, meretrix, delator, adulter, &c., 
and to one of the latter, 


Fur, scortum, lzno, mechus, pzdico, cedus 
Et scurra, et phydicen . 

prove either a remarkable succession of criminal propensities, or a very great and 

varied power of vituperation in the writer. : 
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‘for my own father was a white man, though my grandfather 
‘ and grandmother were both as black as you and myself; and, 
‘ although we came from a place where no white people were ever 
* seen, yet there was always a white child in every family that was 
* related to us.’ Mr. Jefferson has collected seven instances of 
this nature. Lady Hester Stanhope claimed a strong resem- 
blance to her grandfather, Lord Chatham, both in bodily and 
mental organization. 

We are now better prepared to inquire into the essential 
nature of the law of diversity or variety, and to expound more 
fully the view before briefly alluded to—that this law is not in 
nature opposed to, or different from, that of direct heritage; but 
is, in fact, due to the very constancy and energy of operation of 
this latter ; whereby not only the established formation and cha- 
racter of any individual are transmitted to the offspring, but also 
the temporary, transitory, accidental, and morbid modifications 
of structure or function which supervene upon what is considered 
to be the normal state. We shall find reason also to believe that 
other forms of diversity are due to the particular forms of vice 
or evil habits practised by the parents, to the occurrence of im- 
proper or consanguineous union, and lastly (a point which we 
do not remember to have seen noticed), to the propagation, not 
so much of the actual condition as of the potentialities or pos- 
sibilities of the organization. All these require brief illustra- 
tion : we will for the sake of convenience take the last, as requir- 
ing explanation, before the others. 

A pair of perfectly white rabbits, descended from white parents, 
with no spot of colour upon them—such as albinos—will always 
produce white offspring, illustrating perfectly the hereditary law. 
But supposing either parent to have upon any part of the surface 
even so much as a few coloured hairs—for instance, the smallest 
spot of black or grey upon the back—it is almost certain that 
amongst a large litter of young ones one or more will be in great 
part black or grey—quite certain that some of them will possess 
much more colour than the parent. This is an apt enough illus- 
tration of the law of variety; yet when examined it is but in 
effect the direct inheritance of one of the qualities of the parent, 
the chromogenic, or colour-producing power which potentially 
existed in the parent, but was actually developed in the young 
one. The qualities of the parent are unevenly divided amongst 
the children, yet appear to be generally distributed amongst them. 
What is said of colour might easily be further illustrated by 
peculiarities of organization, &c. And, as we have seen the 
strictest analogies prevailing between the heritage of physical 
and that of intellectual and moral qualities, it is not difficult to 
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understand how varieties* in these latter may originate. This is 
what we understand by ‘ propagation of the possibilities of the 
organization. But we have said that transitory conditions are 
liable to transmission ; and thus we observe youth, maturity, age, 
and precocity reproduced in the offspring. ‘The young of animals 
not yet fully developed are small and stunted, incapable of per- 
fection: itis observed in foals, lambs, goats, calves, &c., born of 
very young parents; they remain weak, lymphatic, and func- 
tionally inert. In our own species Aristotle remarked that, in 
those cities of Greece where it was the custom for young people 
to marry before maturity, the children were puny and of small 
stature. Montesquieu observed the same fact: the fear of con- 
scription induced great numbers of young people to marry long 
before the proper period : the unions were fruitful, but the chil- 
dren were small, wretched, and unhealthy. According to M. 
Lucas, the same occurred in 1812 and 1813. 

Maturity also transmits its characteristics to the progeny: the 
stag born of mature parents comes to its full growth and the 
enjoyment of its functions much earlier than those born of 
parents still young. There is no doubt whatever that the same 
is the case in our own species. Old age is also in many cases a 
direct heritage. According to Columella, lambs born of old 
parents have but little wool, and that little, coarse ; they are said 


* It must be confessed, however, that this hypothesis only seems to remove the 
difficulty one step backwards. It is true that the germ of intellectual or moral ex- 
cellence in any one given individual, may, from the unfavourable influence of sur- 
rounding circumstances, be prevented from attaining any degree of development; 
and remain latent, to be transmitted to the offspring, and then make its appear- 
ance as an entirely new phase or variety of character; but the origin of such 
differences still remains to be accounted for, and probably only admits of explana- 
tion by a very liberal and comprehensive reception of the theory of the transmission 
of transitory and accidental conditions of mind or physical organization. It is not 
difficult to conceive why a child should be unlike either parent, as the re-presenta- 
tive power of one organism may be counteracted or modified by that of the other, 
where the constitutions or temperaments of®the parents differ greatly from each 
other. But this would scarcely suffice to account for the differences of the children 
amongst themselves. A chemical illustration of this point may seem fanciful, and 
perhaps be in effect only the appealing to one inexplicable phenomenon to explain 
another ; yet the tracing of even obscure analogies is never without some interest, 
It is known that certain bodies are perfectly similar (isomeric) in chemical consti- 
tution, which yet differ completely in their physical appearance and general rela- 
tions. Thus, cyanuric acid is a crystalline body, easily soluble in water or acids ; 
cyamelide is in appearance like magnesia, and is insoluble in water or acids ; 
hydrated cyanic acid is a highly volatile acrid fluid, instantly decomposed by con- 
tact with water ; yet these three, on analysis, yield precisely the same elements, 
and in the same proportions. Liebig states that albumen, fibrine, and casein are 
exactly similar in ultimate composition ; so it is also with some of the volatile oils, 
which differ completely in their external appearance and relations. Is it altogether 
impossible that the same organisms may communicate equal parts of their nature 
to their offspring, which yet, under the influence of an organic isomerism, may be 
relationally different? 
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also to be often sterile ; foals born of old parents are also similar 
in many respects to them; and their hair soon grows grey or 
white. Burdach states that, amongst men, some of the children 
born of very old parents have from birth the marks of senility, 
with a liability to senile affections. We subjoin in a note * M. 
Lucas’s illustrations, without however passing any opinion on 
their authenticity. The phenomena of bodily and mental precocity 
may probably be due to a direct inheritance of the present state 
of the parents, but any explanation founded on such a hypothesis 
would necessarily be obscure. Certain temporary physiological 
conditions appear to be heritable, for an account of which we 
must refer to special works on such subjects. With regard to 
all these states, Vallesius goes $0 far as to say that ‘non enim 
‘animal generat sibi simile secundum id quod fuit aut erit, sed 
‘secundum id quod in actu est.’ 

But of all the modifications of natural heritage, the most serious 
and important is the heritage of morbid conditions ; and, although 
it would not be desirable in a popular essay to enter deeply into’ 
this part of the subject, it must necessarily claim some share of 
our attention. There are various forms in which disease may 
appear in the children, due to parental causes. The parents may 
be free from disease, yet produce unhealthy children, owing pro- 
bably to some unfitness in the union: these affections stamp 
themselves as hereditary, by affecting all, or nearly all the mem- 
bers of the family. Sir Henry Holland mentions a family con- 
sisting of three sons and one daughter, all of whom had a para- 
lytic attack before the age of forty-five, though neither of the 
parents had suffered from anything similar; and another of a 
family where four children died in infancy from affections of the 
brain, without any of the relations having been so affected. We 
are acquainted with a large family, all of whom suffered when 
young from enlarged tonsils, and almost all of whom are short- 
sighted in an extreme, though neither father nor mother have 
experienced either inconvenience. At the Deaf and Dumb School 
in Manchester there were, in 1837, forty-eight children taken from 


* Quoted from Sigaud de Lafond, Dict. des Merveilles dela Nature, tom. ii. p. 162: 
—‘ The wife of one of the coachmen of Charles X. became, to the surprise of her- 
self, her husband, and her children, who were thirty or forty years old, enceinte at 
sixty-five years of age. Her pregnancy followed the usual course, but the child 
presented all the marks of the senility of the parents. 

‘ Marguerite Cribsowna, who died in 1763, aged one hundred and eight years, was 
married for the third time when aged ninety-four, to a man aged one hundred and 
five. From this union were born three children, who were living at the death of 
their mother; but they had grey hair and no teeth; they lived only upon bread and 
vegetables. They were sufficiently tall for their age, but had the stoop, the withered 
complexion, and all the other signs of decrepitude.’ 


‘ Filii ex senibus nati, raro sunt firmi temperamenti.’—Scoltzius. 
NO. LVII. D 
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seventeen families, of which the whole number of children was one 
hundred and six; amongst these, only one parent was known to 
have been similarly affected. Sir Henry Holland, who also quotes 
this case, does not mention whether any of the ancestry were so 
diseased: deaf-dumbness appears, like many other affections, to 
have a tendency to miss the alternate generations. One of the most 
remarkable instances on record, is that of two children presented 
to the Academy of Medicine in Paris, in 1844, both of whom 
were affected with a congenital disease of the skin,,called lepra, 
neither parent ever having had anything similar. 

Another form of inheritance of disease is that where the chil- 
dren are affected with some transformation of the disease to which 
the parents are victims ; as in the change of scrofula into rachitism, 
phthisis, and the like. A third is that of inheritance of liability 
to certain affections, as where entire families are prone to the 
exanthemata, and will occasionally have those eruptive disorders 
repeatedly, which usually only occur once during the lifetime. 

In the direct heritage of morbid changes the most simple is 
that of deformity, or accidental deficiency of parts. The former 
is more frequent than the latter: hunchbacked parents very 
frequently have children that become so early in life; but limbs 
injured by accident not unfrequently affect the formation of the 
corresponding limb of the children. Larry relates that a 
general officer was hit on the collar-bone by a ball; the middle 
of the bone was taken out, and when the wound healed there was 
an empty space, a loss of continuity in the substance of the bone. 
A daughter born to him after this had a similar defect. Blu- 
menbach states that ‘an officer had been wounded in the little 
* finger of his right hand, in consequence of which this finger 
* for ever remained deformed. He afterwards married, and all his 
‘ children, male and female, were born with the like deformity in 
‘the same finger on the same hand.’ Innumerable instances 
illustrating the same point might be quoted. And yet, in the 
case of accidental defects or mutilations, the general rule holds 
good—as we have before remarked—that the individual does 
not lose the potentiality of the species, but propagates a perfect 
individual—or, at least, perfect so far as regards the absence of 
these accidental deficiencies. Dr. Prichard wrote very positively 
on this subject at one time, but had occasion afterwards in some 
degree to modify his opinion :— 

‘ Nothing,’ says he, ‘seems to hold true more generally, than that all 
acquired conditions of body, whether produced by art or accident, end 
with the life of the individual in whom they are produced. Many 
nations mould their bodies into unnatural forms; the Indians flatten 
their foreheads; the Chinese women reduce their feet to one-third of 
their original dimensions ; savages elongate their ears ; many races cut 
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away the prepuce. We frequently mutilate our domestic animals by 
removing the tail or ears; and our own species are often obliged, by 
disease, to submit to the loss of limbs. After the operation of cireum- 
cision has prevailed for three or four thousand years, the Jews are still 
born with prepuces, and still obliged to submit to a painful rite. 
Docked horses and cropped dogs bring forth young with entire ears 
and tails. But for this salutary law, what a frightful spectacle would 
every race of animals exhibit! The mischances of all preceding times 
would overwhelm us with their united weight; and the catalogue 
would be continually increasing ; until the universe, instead of displaying 


- a spectacle of beauty and pleasure, would be filled with maimed, im- 


perfect, and monstrous shapes.’ 


This is certainly true as to the general law ; but the instances 
above quoted, and those with which systematic works on such 
subjects abound, show that the lawhas numerous exceptions, and 
indicate the possibility of the transmission of even the most 
casual and fortuitous defect.* 

Amongst the external diseases, lepra, herpes, and ichthyosis 
are considered hereditary. Cophosis nervosa, or nervous deafness, 
cataract, and amaurosis are the most frequently hereditary of the 
affections of the special senses; and, next to them, those very 
peculiar derangements of vision called nyctalopia and hemeralopia, 
day or night blindness. Cuvier describes a family in which this 
singular disease had been propagated for two centuries; and 
where, from intermarriage, chiefly with the males of this family, 
a great district (the Commune de Vendemian) had become 
seriously overspread with it. Of internal diseases it would be 
difficult to say which of them did not induce a liability to their 
reappearance in the offspring. We shall briefly allude to a few. 
First, perhaps, in order of frequency and importance, so far as our 
own country is concerned, is the inheritance of the various forms 
of scrofula and consumption. If both parents be affected, we 
generally observe almost the whole of the children, sooner or 
later, taken off by some form or other of these protean com- 
plaints. If, on the contrary, one parent be of a healthy and 
vigorous stock, many of the children may escape ; but it is rare 

* Mr. Youatt observes, upon the breeding of horses: ‘The first axiom we would 
lay down is this—Like will produce like ; the progeny will inherit the qualities, or 
the mingled qualities, of the parents. We would refer to the subject of di 
and state our perfect conviction that there is scarcely one by which either of the 
parents is affected that the foal will not inherit, or at least the predisposition to it ; 
even the consequences of ill-usage or hard work will descend to the progeny. We 
have had proof upon proof that blindness, roaring, thick wind, broken wind, curbs, 
spavins, ring-bones, and founder, have been bequeathed both by the sire and the 
dam to the offspring. It should likewise be recollected that, although these 
blemishes may not appear in the immediate progeny, they frequently will in the 


next generation. Hence the necessity for some knowledge of the parentage, both 
of the sire and dam.’ 
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that all do so. There is also a most remarkable transformation 
observed in some of these cases—that of a bodily to a mental 
affection. A mother dying of, or far advanced in consumption, 
at the birth of a child, does not always leave to that child the 
precise morbid heritage of her complaint, but in many instances 
—far too frequent to be considered the result of accident or 
coincidence—there is remarked, as the child grows up, a de- 
ficiency either in intellect or morals, which quite opposes any 
effectual culture; in intellect, there appears to be a power of 
expansion up to a certain very limited extent, but no further; in 
morals, the most frequent phenomenon appears to be a lack of 
perception of truth, and the rules of social order and rela- 
tionship.* 

Epilepsy and convulsive disorders generally inhere strongly in 
families—as, in fact, do all organic or functional affections of the 
nervous system. In ancient times the legislature interfered to 
prevent the propagation of sundry of these diseases, and most 
severe and inhuman were the enactments made with this view, as 
the subjoined notet from Boethius indicates. Gout, gravel, 
asthma, and apoplexy are amongst the most frequent forms of 
hereditary disease, all affecting, in many instances, the singular 
peculiarity of passing over one generation, and attacking the 
alternate ones only. A very inexplicable phenomenon con- 
nected with transmission is mentioned by Sir H. Holland— 
hydrocele occurring in three out of four generations, the omission 
depending upon a female being the third in the series, in whose 
son the complaint reappeared. Of such a fact as this neither 
science in its present state, nor conjecture, can afford even a 
plausible solution or explanation. Sir Henry also mentions 
instances where the inability to distinguish colours, as blue and 
pink (colour-blindness), ran in entire families. 

There is, however, scarcely any portion of our subject which 
bears so grave an interest as the heritage of mental affections— 
the inheritance of an wnsound mind. ‘This we must understand 
in its most comprehensive sense. We have seen above how 

* We have before our eyes two families in which this peculiarity has been 
strikingly developed. In one, two children were born whilst the mother was 
far advanced in consumption. One, a girl, died epileptic ; the other, a boy, had at 
eighteen years faculties so limited that he was totally unfit for almost any employ- 
ment requiring the least comprehension. In the second family, one child inherited 
some of the bodily disease of the mother, and was not deficient in some moral 
perceptions ; two others, who appeared healthy, were completely impervious to 
any ideas of the sort. 

+ ‘Morbo comitiali, dementia, mania, lepra, &c., aut simili labe, que facilé in 
prolem transmittitur, laborantes inter eos, ingenti facta indagine, inventos, ne gens 
foeda contagione lederetur ea iis nata, castraverunt ; mulieres hujusmodi procul a 
virorum consortio ableg4runt, quod si harum aliqua concepisse inveniebatur, simul 


cum foetu nondum edito, defodiebatur viva.’—Boethius, De Veterum Scotorun 
Moribus, lib. i. 
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mental aptitudes, and even acquisitions, are transmitted from 
parent to child; we shall now see that mental defects and feeble- 
nesses are with even greater certainty and constancy entailed 
upon the offspring. Insanity itself, in its defined forms, has 
universally been recognised as an hereditary disease. It appears 
to be more so amongst the rich than amongst the poor; although 
this may arise in part from the greater difficulty of ascertaining 


the facts amongst the latter. According to the zeal and accuracy © 


with which the subject has been investigated, we find a greater 
prominence given to inheritance as a cause of insanity. M. 
Esquirol says that one-half the cases amongst the higher classes, 
and about one-third amongst the lower, have been inherited from 
parents or ancestors. According to another authority, 77 per 
cent. of the cases at the Bicétre were hereditary; and Dr. 
Burrows makes the proportion 84 per cent. Feuchtersleben 
thus writes :— 

‘Hereditary descent is unquestionably the most frequent cause; 
more than half the cases that occur are occasioned or favoured by it. 
Marriages in the same family contribute, therefore, to the propagation 
of this germ. It often takes place uninterruptedly from the father to 
the son, from the son to the grandson; often with an interruption 
from the grandfather to the grandson; often irregularly to the 
nephews, &c. The danger is less when the procreator does not become 
insane till after the procreation, and therefore had previously only a 
predisposition. The tendency manifests itself on the psychical side, 
1, by passiveness in thinking, in feeling, and in willing; 2, on the 
physical side, by predominant erethistic vital debility, the fundamental 
character of the present generation.’ 


The practical importance of this subject, in a popular point of 
view, consists in two facts; 1, that there is a debateable ground 
of mental condition, which is not insanity in the eye of the law 
or of the physician, but which cannot possibly be spoken of as 
perfect mental soundness ; and, 2, that the various forms of slight 
and severe mental affection are naturally interchangeable and 
transformable by way of generation ; thus hysteria or chorea, in 
one generation, may become imbecility, mania, or epilepsy in the 
next or third. Insanity of any form in the parent may be repre- 
sented in the offspring either by a similar affection, by sensory 
disorders (as deaf-dumbness, &c.), by epilepsy, by hysteria, or by 
the vague and undefined weaknesses or perversions of judgment, 
capacity, or will which we call unsoundness of mind. The 
general law with these neuroses is that, without special attention 
to the rules of hygiene, they increase in gravity and intensity 
from generation to generation; and thus young persons who 
weakly encourage hysterical habits, or the blind indulgence of 
impulses without the intervention of will and conscience, are 
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laying the foundation for the most serious lesions of intellect 
or morals in after generations. For not only are the special 
vices of organization and function inherited in an aggravated form, 
but it is sad, yet certain, that there are individuals who in their 
own person inherit the sum of the perverted tendencies of many 
anterior generations. M. Morel, speaking of such beings, uses 
the following forcible expressions :— 

*A development sufficiently remarkable, of certain faculties, may 
give a different colour to the future of these unfortunate heritors of 
evil; but their intellectual existence is circumscribed within certain 
limits, which it cannot pass. - 

~The conditions of degeneration in which the heirs of certain faulty 
organic dispositions find themselves, are revealed not only by exterior 
typical characters easily to be recognised, such as a small, ill-formed 
head, predominance of a morbid temperament, special deformities and 
anomalies, &c.; but also by the strangest and most incomprehensible 
aberrations in the exercise of the intellectual faculties, and of the 
moral sentiments.’* 

Our English law recognises as insane those who do not know 
right from wrong; and considering their moral liberty as ex- 
tinguished, views them as irresponsible. It recognises as sane 
those who do know right from wrong, and views them as re- 
sponsible, as enjoying moral liberty : a very imperfect and faulty 
conception. Many of those who are called insane could tell in 
forcible language the difference between moral right and wrong ; 
whilst many of those who mix daily in the affairs of men, and are 
considered sane, have no proper or practical conception of such 
differences. Now, if moral liberty means anything beyond a 
formula without interpretation, it means the power of choosing 
and acting, according to the dictates of judgment, conscience, 
and will, in opposition to jmpulse and temptation. ‘The impulse 
and the temptation being increased, and the faculties of judg- 
ment and will, and the dictates of the conscience being both 
relatively and absolutely diminished ; it follows necessarily that, 
in proportion to these changes, moral liberty is invaded, its powers 
curtailed, and responsibility to some extent modified. These are 
precisely the variations which we observe occurring in obedience 
to the law of heritage, in its comprehensive sense ; as in physical 
heritage all the qualities or lmeaments of a parent are not 
equally inherited by the children, but divided amongst them ; so 
in affections of the mind it is not always the same and entire 
phase which is represented in the offspring ; but this is analysed, 
and the elements distributed. In one, we have an impulsive 
nature, in which, between the idea and the act, there is scarcely 
an interval ; in another, the proneness to yield to temptation of 


* Traité des Dégénérescences, &c., p. 62. 
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any kind—a feeble power of resistance, inherited either from the 
original or-the acquired nature of the parent; in a third we have 
an imbecile judgment ; in a fourth, an enfeebled vacillating will ; 
in a fifth, or in all, a conscience, by nature or habit torpid, and 
all but dormant. All these are the normal representatives of an 
unsound parentage, and all are potentially the parents of an 
unsound progeny, in all is moral liberty weakened; in all is 
responsibility not an absolute, but a relative idea. The man 
who inherits from his parents an impulsive or easily tempted 
nature, and an inert will and judgment, and commits a crime 
under the influence of strong emotion, can no more be placed in 
the same category of responsibility with a man of more favourable 
constitution and temperament; than can a man who steals a loaf 
under the pangs of starvation, with the merchant who commits a 
forgery to afford him the means of prolonging a guilty career. 
We do not hesitate to say that these constitutional defects may 
be (and daily are) so combined as to produce almost complete 
irresponsibility, under a rational system of judgment; even in 
cases where the intellect, such as it is, remains coherent, and its 
possessor is accounted sane. Hence arises, in great measure, 
that strange insoluble problem of our race—the existence of 
what are called the ‘DancGEerRous CiassEs’ ; a people who seem 


set apart to fill our gaols, our penitentiaries, our houses of cor-- 


rection, our penal settlements ; a people at war with their kind— 
natural enemies of their brethren ; a leaven leavening, and in- 
fecting, and drawing into the vortex of its own corruption even 
the comparatively sound elements of society; the pariahs of 
humanity, the despair of philanthropists, the opprobrium of 
legislation. It will not be by constantly repeated corrections 
that these classes will be reformed—‘ Why should ye be stricken 
any more? Ye will revolt more and more—but by a patient 
repetition of the means by which man, as a race, has been civi- 
lized. Successive generations, undergoing the process of ele- 
vation from barbarism, have been born not only into an improved 
and more favourable medium or condition of society, but also 
into an inheritance of faculties or aptitudes, intellectual and 
moral, refined and strengthened by the cultivation of those of 
their parents; and so it must be by successive attempts at the 
cultivation of the moral nature of these dangerous classes, that 
they, the barbarous elements of social life, must be redeemed 
from their present degraded condition, and enabled to transmit 
an improving and still improveable nature to their descendants. 
There is another form of weaknessintroduced into society through 
the medium of generation, important to notice, though not nume- 
rically so serious as the last. We quote from Mr. Whitehead :— 
‘ The offspring of parents, both possessing great intellectual capacities, 
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are liable to inherit such capacities in still greater proportion ; but along 
with this refinement, so to speak, of the cerebral faculties, is usually 
conjoined a degree of physical delicacy, or of disproportionate develop- 
ment, which constantly endangers organic integrity; and the peril is 
further increased if education be urged, in early life, beyond a certain 
limit. The mind which seemed capable of comprehending intuitively 
the most abstract problem, is soon shaken and unbalanced, merging at 
length into insanity.’ 


It is somewhat singular that amongst a people so barbarous as 
the Chinese we should find, in reference to these hereditary weak- 
nesses and crimes, a custom worthy of, but little followed in, the 
the most civilized nations. In examining a criminal, they do 
not only inquire into the facts of the crime itself; they examine 
most minutely into the temperament, complexion, end physical 

state of the accused, into the most trifling events of his former 
life, into everything that can throw any light upon motive or 
impulse ; also into the state of his parents and ancestors. Were 
this same rule systematically followed out in European courts of 
justice, we should very soon have a collection of the most valuable 
data for the solution of many hitherto insoluble problems, such 
as the general relations of organization to morality, of criminality 
to ignorance, education, insanity, and so forth. This excellent 
custom in the nation in question is accompanied, however, by a bar- 
barity of punishment which we should by no means wish to emu- 
late. Ifa Chinese be convicted of lese-majesty, the law is, ‘ that 
‘he be cut into ten thousand pieces, and his sons and his grand- 
‘sons be put to death.’ It appears that a similar law exists in the 
code of Prussia, but only as to the letter, never being acted upon. 

We have now to notice more especially those forms of degene- 
ration in successive generations which arise in accordance with 
tolerably defined laws, from certain arrangements of society, 
certain habits of life of individuals, and certain occupations. 

The first to which we allude is the subject of marriages between 
members of nearly allied families—what are called consanguine 
marriages. The very general opinion is, that the children of 
such unions are affected with some form of physical or mental 
peculiarity, not possessed in the same degree or kind by either 
parent ; but it is alleged by some that such ideas are chimerical, 
and, in fact, that as the earth was first peopled by one family, 
there can be no valid reason why those even most closely allied 
should not intermarry. The question has been controverted 
warmly, and may be considered as not yet quite settled. Such 
illustration as can be derived from the breeding of animals is con- 
tained in the much-argued question as to the propriety of crossing, 
or what is termed in-and-in breeding ; that is, breeding from near 
relatives. Mr. Youatt’s verdict as to horses is as follows :— 
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‘On the subject of breeding in and in, that is, persevering in the 
same breed, and selecting the best on either side, much has been said. 
The system of crossing requires much judgment and experience; a 
great deal more, indeed, than breeders usually possess. The bad 
qualities of the cross are too soon engrafted on the original stock, and, 
once engrafted, these are not for many generations eradicated. The good 
ones of both are occasionally neutralized to a most mortifying degree. 
On the other hand, it is the fact, however some may deny it, that 
strict confinement to one breed, however valuable or perfect, produces 
gradual deterioration.’ 

Sir J. Sebright, speaking of the in-and-in breeding, says, ‘I 
‘have no doubt that, by this practice being continued, animals 
‘ would, in course of time, degenerate to such a degree as to 
‘ become incapable of breeding at all; and Mr. Knight adds, 
that ‘the animals in all cases gradually acquire, though with 
‘some irregularity, more dwarfish habits.’ It is worthy of re- 
mark that, under this system, the male constitution suffers first, 
and most. Mr. Walker observes: ‘The reproductive power is 
‘ enfeebled ; and upon that the.whole organization of the animal 
‘depends. Hence nearly perfect beings would inevitably de- 
* generate.’ These views seem to be pretty generally received, and 
acted upon. It is true that, for the racecourse, the pure south- 
eastern breed is adhered to; but different stocks of the same 
breed, and those brought up in different localities, are selected. 

There is this difference between the breeding of domestic 
animals and human propagation, that the former may be met 
with in a condition nearly approaching perfection, and so contain 
within any given family but few elements of degeneration ; but it 
is otherwise with man, for it is rare to find any family that has 
not some taint of disease or weakness, moral or physical, from 
two members of which the progeny will be much more affected 
than either parent; for two individuals having the same defect 
will transmit it many times multiplied in intensity to their 
offspring. Burton says strongly, but not without truth— 

‘By our too much facility in this kind, in giving way for all to 
marry that will, too much liberty and indulgence in tolerating all 
sorts, there is a vast confusion of breed and diseases, no family secure, 
no man almost free from some grievous infirmity or other, when no 
choice is had, but still the eldest must marry .... . . or, if rich, be 
they fools or dizzards, lame or maimed, unable, intemperate, dissolute, 
exhaust through riot, as it is said, jure hereditatis sapere jubentur, 
they must be wise and able by inheritance ; it comes to pass that our 
generation is corrupt, we have many weak persons, both in body and 
mind, many feral diseases raging amongst us, crazed families, parentes 
peremptores ; our fathers bad, and we are like to be worse.’* 

It will be necessary briefly to allude to the mode in which the 


* Anatomy of Melancholy. 
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parents respectively contribute to the formation and constitution 


of the offspring. Into the entire arguments for and against we 
cannot enter, but must content ourselves with giving those con- 
clusions which seeth most generally accepted as accordant with 
the phenomena of horse and cattle breeding, and those observed 
in man. It appears that both the parents are represented in the 
offspring, and probably almost to the same extent; all parts of 
the system are modified by each, yet each presides over a 
separate system of organs which follow respectively the type of 
one parent. Thus one parent may give the locomotive organs, 
which will include the general form and the muscular and osseous 
development; whilst the other parent will give the vital or 
nutritive system, with the organs of the senses; the former will 
give volition, the latter sensation and the emotional faculties. 
Either parent may, according to circumstances, give either series 
of organs; but if in one series there be traced a strong resem- 
blance to one parent, the other series will almost certainly re- 
semble those of the other. 

In animals of the same variety there is this uncertainty in a 
marked degree ; but in crossing two healthy breeds, it is found as 
a rule that the male parent gives the locomotive and volitional 
organs, whilst the female communicates the vital and emotional 
ones ; there is, therefore, much greater certainty of producing any 
desired modification of form or constitution, by crossing, than 
by ‘close’ breeding. By selecting males with that development 
of locomotive organs that may be wished for in the offspring from 
one breed, and females with the desired vital organs from another, 
we can calculate with tolerable certainty the character of the 
produce. But the case is different if we attempt the same with 
parents selected from the same family, though they may appear 
respectively to possess the same qualifications. We may succeed, 

but have no certainty. The young animal may, on the contrary,* 
inherit the comparatively feeble locomotive organs of the mother, 
and the vital organs of the father. This latter contingency 
appears to become almost a certainty—if in-and-in breeding be 
long continued, the males lose their force, and the females give 
the locomotive and volitional organs. 

* ‘The crossing of races is of immense utility to the species,—the neglect of it 
is the cause of physical degradation in animals, and of organic and moral decay in 
man. Suppose a morbid germ in a family, and it is certain that this germ or 
diathesis will tend to develop itself more and more by consanguine marriage, in 
the progeny, the result of which will be extinction, For, as says Joseph de 
Maistre, every organic form bearing in itself a principle of destruction (sic), if two 
of these principles are united, they will produce a third form, incomparably worse ; 
for those powers which unite do not add only—they multiply. This explains why 
aristocratic families are constantly becoming extinguished.—Du Danger des 
Mariages Consanguins, &c., par M. Devay. Lyon. 
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It is not difficult to apply these principles to the question of 


consanguineous marriages. The parents are here of the same 
breed and family, and we may almost with certainty conclude that 
neither of them will be free from defect or weakness in some 
organ ; and being closely allied, the probability is that this organ 
will belong to the same series in one as in the other. In sucha 
case as this the offspring cannot escape the taint; but supposing 
that in one the defect or weakness exists in the locomotive and 
volitional series, and in the other it exists in the vital or emo- 
tional organs, seeing that there is an uncertainty in these close 
alliances as to which parent gives each series, there is a chance 
that the infant may inherit the sound elements of each constitu- 
tion; but, as vice of formation has a strong tendency to trans- 
mission, there is a greater chance that one defect at-least may be 
inherited ; there is also a possibility that, to the exclusion of the 
sound parts of the organization, the unsound elements of both 
parents may descend to the child. This gives a reasonable solu- 
tion of the phenomenon of two sane parents, who are nearly 
allied, having an insane child. One parent may have weak voli- 
tion, and the other weak sensation and emotion, and the child 
inherits both, having none of the counterbalancing properties of 
the parents separately. The very same parents, again, may have 
another child who will inherit and transmit to its posterity all 
the better qualities of mind and body possessed by the father and 
mother. The conclusion from all which is this, that (theoreti- 
cally) marriages in the same family are more likely to propagate 
and intensify defects, and from such defects being probably of 
the same nature, less likely to eliminate them, than unallied 
marriages.* It cannot be said that by these latter we can with 
entire certainty correct deficiencies and weaknesses, but it is 
certain that, by proper selection of qualities, we have a more 
favourable prospect of doing so, since we are enabled to form a 
very probable conjecture as to what organs will be transmitted 
from each parent to the offspring. 

Meanwhile, observation goes strongly against the propriety of 
nearly allied marriages. M. Lucas, having quoted the opinions 
of many breeders to the effect that close breeding, if long con- 
tinued, succeeds very badly, and ends in the extinction of species, 
race, health, fecundity, and viability, thus proceeds: ‘ History 
‘ testifies to the same results amongst men; the aristocracies, 


* «For these reasons, belike, the church and commonwealth, human and divine 
laws, have conspired to avoid hereditary diseases, forbidding such marriages as are 
any whit allied ; and as Mercatus adviseth all families to take such, si fiert possit, 
que maximé distant natura, and to make choice of those that are most differing 
in complexion to them, if they love their own and respect the common good.’— 
Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy. 
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‘ reduced to repeated intermarriages, according to Niebuhr, are 
‘ extinguished in the same manner, and often passing through 
‘ degeneration, imbecility,* and dementia.’ There is abundance 
of historical evidence bearing on this point, yet it does not to 
every mind bear the same interpretation. Thus the Jews have 
been brought forward as a proof of the correctness of both views 
—viz., the propriety and the impropriety of allied and family 
marriages. Mr. Walker classes them as degraded, along with, 
and from the same causes as, the Hindoos and the gipsies—that 
is, close unions amongst members of one family. Dr. Steinau, 
on the other hand, upholds the entire family of Abraham as an 
instance of the propriety of such family connexions :— 


‘Abraham married his half-sister, Isaac the daughter of his first 
cousin, and Jacob his first cousin, furnishing three near marriages in 
succession, and yet they became the foundation of a stock, which, if 
not gigantic, like the Anakim and their relatives of Gath, does not 
appear to have been deficient in any physical respect; but, on the 
contrary, has continued to furnish to the present day numerous 
examples of various excellence . . . . and the practice of the 
Jews to the present day, not only shows that the same views have 
been handed down to the latest posterity; but their average health, 
longevity, and intelligence, under every circumstance of climate and 
mode of life, and even in opposition to many adverse influences, are 
powerful evidences that the dread of intermarriage of relatives, on 
og grounds, is as futile as that of many other superstitious 

rs.’ 


We can scarcely admit a ‘peculiar’ and chosen people like 
the Jews to be a sufficient argument} against phenomena so 
serious and so generally admitted. Popular opinion and scien- 
tific induction equally lead to the impression that, although one 
marriage between near relatives may be unattended by evil conse- 
quences immediately perceptible, yet it is very rare that the 
second or third is so innocent. There usually arises amongst 
the children resulting from such unions a tendency to disorders, 
functional or organic, of the nervous system, or of the nutritive 
organs, tending in the former case to unsoundness of mind, and 
in the latter to conditions bordering on scrofula or an allied 
affection. M. Devay found in the children proceeding from 121 


* Mr. Knight observes: ‘Amongst ancient families quick men are abundant, 
but a deep and clear reasoner is seldom seen. How well and how readily the 
aristocracy of England speak !—how weakly they reason !’ 

+ Moreover, as Dr. Devay observes, ‘the Jew offers extenuating circumstances 
in his consanguinity. Disseminated over the whole globe—nomadic and com- 
mercial in habits—they change almost imperceptibly, and are to each other, dwel- 
ling in north, south, or temperate zones, almost like different races. And, after 
all, amongst this people, we find in plenty the maladies ascribed to consanguine 
unions, and the Israelitish type has singularly lost its force and beauty.’ 
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consanguine marriages, 22 cases of sterility (actual and virtual), 
27 cases of various deformities, and 2 deaf-mutes. Dr. Boinet 
knew 5 idiots in 5 different families sprung from this sort of 
marriage. A celebrated lawyer, married to a cousin, lost 3 
children from hydrocephalus. A manufacturer at Lyons, simi- 
larly married, had 14 children; 8 died of convulsions at an early 
age; only | survived; the remainder died of scrofulous affections. 
In our own circle of acquaintance we know several families where 
there is an idiot child, or where many of the members have the 
most strongly marked nervous peculiarities, to which the parents 
and ancestry were strangers, and for which there seemed to be 
no plausible reason, except that their parents were cousins, and 
that the families had been in the habit of intermarrying.* 

Thus reason, theory, and observation combine to prove the 
impropriety of consanguine unions, and the advisability of a 
contrast of constitution or race in the parents. There is also 
what may be termed a factitious consanguinity, arising from 
identity or similarity of position, manners, customs, habits of life, 
occupation, &c., which institute necessarily the same constitution 
and temperament, and give proclivity to the same morbid affections. 
Marriages between persons so constituted are liable to be attended, 
though perhaps not to the same extent, by similar inconveniences 


* This subject of consanguine marriage appears to us of so much importance 
that we are induced to give some further illustrations. Dr. Bemiss, of Louisville, 
has collected the particulars of 34 consanguine marriages, from which result the 
following important details, Seven of these, or slightly more than one-fifth, were 
unfruitful. From the 27 fruitful marriages, 192 children were born ; of these 58 
perished in infancy or early life. Of the 134 who arrived at maturity, 46 appear 
to be healthy ; 32 are reported as ‘deteriorated,’ but without absolute disease ; 9 
others are not reported upon as to physical condition. The remaining 47 are 
manifestly diseased: 23 are scrofulous, 4 are epileptic, 2 are insané, 2 are dumb, 
4 are idiots, 2 are blind, 2 are deformed, 5 are albinos, 6 have defective vision, 
and 1 has chorea. If these numbers be compared with the proportions of those in 
the entire population suffering from the corresponding diseases, we shall observe a 
most striking preponderance here. To mention but one instance, that of epilepsy : 
this disease is calculated by M. Herpin, a distinguished French physician, to occur 
about six times in 1000 of the population : even this is considered by many to be 
too high an estimate ; yet in the case of these consanguine marriages we find 4 
cases in 134 individuals. The statistics collected by Dr. Howe are still more 
decided. In Iris report on idiocy he mentions the details of 17 marriages of blood- 
relations, from which resulted 95 children. Of these, 44 were idiots! 12 scrofulous 
and puny, 1 deaf, 1 dwarf; only 37 of even tolerable health. From numerous 
instances under our own observation we select but one, that of a marriage between 
cousins belonging to a family that had intermarried more than once before. From 
this marriage resulted several children: one was an utter idiot; a second was 
nearly so, and had deformed hands ; a third was epileptic, and manifested depraved 
tendencies ; the others were, with one exception, of a low grade of intellectual 
development. The exceptional case was a female who died not long after marriage ; 
her first and only child died of a convulsive disorder. These facts might be inde- 
finitely multiplied, but they are sufficient for purposes of illustration; and it 
cannot be doubted that they are of the gravest significance, 
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to those amongst actual relatives. Lallemand remarks, that 
‘nothing is more favourable to the improvement of populations 
* than their crossing with those who live in opposed conditions, 
* because evil tendencies on each side neutralize each other in the 
‘ offspring (and because each supplies what the other needs). It 
‘is thus that the most beautiful families of the south are those 
‘which proceed from Germans or Hollanders allied to women of 
‘the country. M. Devay also remarks, that those families of 
Berlin which are most remarkable for their beauty, their force, 
and their intelligence, proceed from French exiles married to 
young ladies of Berlin. Dr. Prichard remarks that, ‘in some 
‘parts of Ireland, where the Celtic population of that island are 
‘nearly unmixed, they are, in general, a people of short stature, 
‘smail limbs and features; where they are mixed with English 
‘ settlers, or with the Lowlanders of Scotland, the people are re- 
“markable for fine figures, tall stature, and great physical 
‘energy. 

Leaving this point, we pass on to notice the results of certain 
vicious habits in the parents upon their offspring ; amongst which, 
standing out in bold relief, we notice intemperance, which we shall 
take as illustrating sufficiently the whole series of vices. We 
have already noticed the hereditary nature of drunkenness, and 
some of its morbid results ; we have now to trace more especially 
some of the modifications caused in the physical and moral nature 
- of the child, due to such habits in the parent. 

The first point to be noticed is this, that the habit of the 
parent, when inherited, does not appear in the child merely as a 
habit, but in most cases as an irresistible impulse, a disease. 
This disease, known as oinomania, or dipsomania, is quite readily 
to be distinguished from ordinary intemperate habits; it is 
characterised by a recent writer in the Psychological Journal as 
‘an impulsive desire for stimulant drinks, uncontrollable by any 
‘motives that can be addressed to the understanding or con- 
‘science, in which self-interest, self-esteem, friendship, love, 
‘religion, are appealed to in vain; in which the passion for 
‘drink is the master passion, and subdues to itself every other 
‘desire and faculty of the soul: . . . . ‘The victims of it are 
‘ often the offspring of persons who have indulged in stimulants, 
* or who have weakened the cerebrum by vicious habits or undue 
‘mental labour.* Let us glance at asketch of such an individual 

* The same writer gives, amongst other striking illustrations, the following : 
*In the case of a member of an artistic profession there is great natural talent and 
aptitude for business, so that he gives the highest satisfaction to his employers ; 
but at varying intervals of time—from a few weeks to several months—the oino- 


maniac is absent for several days from his office on a drunken “‘spree.” When he 
returns, great is his reniorse, bitter his self-condemnation, loud and resolutely ex- 
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given by M. Morel, and then ask how far such an one is a 
responsible being :— 

‘Such cases present themselves to our observation with the pre- 
dominance of a phenomenon of the psychical order, which I have already 
had occasion to mention—i.e. a complete abolition of all the moral 
sentiments. One might say that no distinction between good and 
evil remains in the minds of these degraded beings. They have 
desolated and ruined their families without experiencing the least 
regret ; in the acute state of their delirium they have nearly destroyed 
all that came in their way, and preserve no remembrance of it. The love 
of vagabondism seems to govern the acts of a great number of them. 
They quit their homes without troubling themselves where they may 
go; they cannot explain the motives of their disorderly tendencies ; 
their existence is passed in the extremest apathy, the most absolute 


indifference, and volition seems to be replaced by a stupid auto- 
matism.’ 


This, by its phenomena, its progress, and its termination, is 
clearly marked as a diseased condition, and under its influence 
infractions of social right and order are often committed, which 
are in the present state of our law punished as crimes, instead of 
being treated as diseases, and for which we should hold the un- 
fortunate subject to be as irresponsible as any other maniac, and 
remove him from society, and from the means whereby to gratify 
his morbid propensities accordingly. For, what is really the 
state of the case? This unhappy person is born with a strong 
tendency towards vice, inherited perhaps from his own parents, 
perhaps, in still more confirmed cases, from a long line of vicious 
ancestry. Theoretically considered, this impulsive tendency ma 
probably not be absolutely irresistible, but practically it is almost 
if not altogether so. For whilst the organism is so constituted 
as to receive vividly impressions of temptation, the force of the 
will and the power of resistance are indefinitely diminished, so 
that moral liberty must be considered as in abeyance. This 
diminution of the power of the will is one of the most constant 
phenomena attendant both upon drinking and opium-eating. 

‘ This,’ says a writer already quoted, ‘is a very important point 
‘in the history of oinomania, especially in relation to those 
pressed his promises to resist temptation. For awhile all goes on well; but 
sooner or later, the temptation comes, the alcoholic stimulant is presented, is irre- 
sistible, and a paroxysm is the result, to end as before. Now, the brother of this 
impulsive oinomaniac is the victim of continuous drunkenness ; the father of both 
was a continuous drunkard, who believed himself to be a tea-pot, to be made of 
glass, &c., and who, in a paroxysm of inebriate fury, burnt a cat alive; and the 

randmother’s brother was also an impulsive, and finally a continuous oinomaniac. 
ft is related of this granduncle, that his friends having taken away his clothes on a 
Sunday morning, hoping to confine him to the house, he went into his warehouse, 
and donning a funeral cloak, made his way to the dram-shop. These cases illustrate 
the hereditary transmission of the predisposition from generation to generation.’ 
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‘ forms which are clearly to be traced to hereditary transmission, 
‘either from insane parents or from those who have enfeebled 
‘ their cerebrum by nervine stimulants. Indeed, this inferiority of 
‘the will is itself virtually a species of imbecility, not always, 
‘doubtless, accompanied by imbecility of intellect, but occa- 
‘sionally, on the contrary, associated with the highest powers of 
‘thought and imagination.’ 

The two Coleridges, father and son, exemplify this point 
most strikingly; the elder was an opium-eater, and writes of 
himself that, not only in reference to this sensual indulgence, 
but in all the relations of life, his will was utterly powerless. 
Hartley Coleridge inherited his father’s necessity for stimulant 
(which in his case was alcoholic), and with it his weakness of 
volition. Even when young, his brother thus writes of him, 
‘a certain infirmity of will had already shown itself. His sensi- 
‘ bility was intense, and he had not wherewithal to control it. 
‘ He could not open a letter without trembling. He shrank from 
‘mental pain; he was beyond measure impatient of constraint 
‘. . . « He yielded, as it were unconsciously, to slight temp- 
‘ tations, slight in themselves, and slight to him, as if swayed by 
‘a mechanical impulse apart from his own volition. It looked 
‘like an organic defect, a congenital imperfection.’ He was well 
aware of his own weakness. In one of -his books he wrote as 
follows :— 

‘Oh! woeful impotence of weak resolve, 
Recorded rashly to the writer’s shame, 

Days pass away, and time’s large orbs revolve, 
And every day beholds me still the same, 

Till oft-neglected purpose loses aim, 

And hope becomes a flat unheeded lie.’ 


These exalted types of mind contrasted with such weaknesses 
are not common ; but the weakness itself in its most aggravated 
form is so. Such men are not responsible, in the sense in which 
soundly organized men are. The elder Coleridge knew that he 
was not, and wished to be sent to an asylum to be cured of his 
propensities ; this was not effected, but he had a constant special 
attendant for the purpose. But there is no such resource as this 
for those in the lower walks of life, and of lower orders of intellect. 
Their temptations are more gross, and are not unfrequently 
indulged by means of theft or violence, and the perpetrators are 
treated as common malefactors. They are perhaps imprisoned ; 
and for the time this is salutary, because they cannot obtain 
drink : but they constantly relapse, and are constantly repunished ; 
and hence is ever recruited that hopeless and incorrigible body of 
our criminal population, the stock and capital of our police- 
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courts. This system is manifestly unjust; there is wilful crime’ 


in plenty in the world, but there is also disease of mind which 
resembles and re-enacts crime; and to punish this disease is 
neither humane nor reasonable ; for punishment, far from curing, 
chiefly exacerbates it. For the continuance of it there are two 
principal reasons ; one of which is trivial enough, whilst the other 
contains practical difficulties of no ordinary character, and which 
may for some time to come prove insuperable. ‘The first to 
which we allude is this—there are enlightened men in all pro- 
fessions who recognise mental unsoundness as forming a very 
material element in human actions, but they are still in the’ 
minority. In courts of justice this plea is Occasionally brought 
forward, in accordance with the dictates of humanity and true 
philosophy; but in the special case of which we are now speak- 
ing, the name is unfortunate. No sooner is it proved that the 
accused is labouring under the disease called dipsomania, than 
the opposed counsel makes the inevitable pun of ‘tipso-mania, 
and few juries are proof against so cogent an argument. It will 
be remembered that this occurred not many weeks ago in one of 
our courts. The second reason is of a much more serious nature, 
it is one of distinction. It is feared that crime might go un- 
punished under the name of disease, and that so encouragement 
might be given to vicious propensities and actions. That this 
would be a difficulty in actual administration there is no doubt ; 
but if the position be true,* should this consideration stand in 

* “And who . . . can deny that there are many hundreds of persons now under 
restraint in our asylums who are less dangerous to themselves and oe more 
amenable to motives, possessed of more self-control, more rational in short, in 
every respect, than the thousands of oinomaniacs who now infest society uncon- 
trolled, . . . transmitting to their wretched offspring their own morbid cerebral 
organization, as a Pandora’s box from which a host of miserable disorders will 
inevitably arise.’—Psychological Journal, April, 1855. 

In France, a person accused of crime, but showing signs of such a disease, is 
submitted to the examination of a commission appointed for the purpose to decide 
whether he is in a responsible state of mind or otherwise. If he is considered 
responsible, the jury try the facts as in ordinary cases, and the judgment pro- 
ceeds ; if not, the facts are still tried, but seclusion in an asylum is substituted for 
other punishment. It cannot be said that under this system criminals escape 
punishment, for it may fairly be questioned whether, to a man sane and merely 
vicious, the isolation in such an institution, and the inability therein involved to 


gratify his natural tastes and evil inclinations, is not a greater punishment than.the 
treadmill or other labour would be. 

The instincts of these vinomaniacs, and those suffering under an analogous 
affection, the erotomaniacs, seem to be as violent and as little under any coutrol 
from the intellect or will as those of a carnivorous animal when it smells or tastes 
blood ; or as the condition alluded to in these lines in reference to another appetite :—° 

‘ Nonne vides ut tota tremor pertentet equorum 
Corpora, si tantam notas odor attulit auras ? 
At neque eos jam freena virum, neque verbera seva, 
Non scopuli rupesque cave, atque objecta retardant. 
Flumina, correptos nud& torquentia montes.’ 
NO, LVII. E 
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the way of its due recognition? We are not.now concerned to 
point out the precise mode of investigation,—we assert that there 
1s a disease such as is described above—a disease almost as well 
and characteristically marked, in its psychical aspect, as.smallpox 
is in its physical; that this disease is hereditary; and that the 
victims of such sad heritage crowd our criminal assemblies. Let 
but this be once understood by our authorities, and it will 
not be long before means will be found to erect an. equitable 
system of judgment upon it; and amongst these means, the 
most efficient will be a reference to ancestry. But it isnot neces- 
sary that children should always inherit the actual alcoholic 
tendencies of their parents in order to présent a type of pro- 
gressive degradation. Some of them, many indeed, enter the 
world completely degenerate, in the condition of hopeless imbe- 
ciles or idiots. A forcible illustration of this point is found in 
Norway, where the spirit duty was removed in 1825. Between 
that time and 1835 the increase of insanity amounted to above 
50 per cent. on the previous proportion! but the increase of 
congenital idiocy was 150 per cent. Out of 300 idiots examined 
by Dr. Howe in the State of Massachusetts, 145 were the children 
of intemperate parents. In Sweden, 200 millions of litres (say 
pints) of some form of spirit are consumed annually. If, from 
the population of 3,000,000 we take an allowance of half for 
young children, some women, and those who from education and 
common sense restrain themselves within due bounds of tempe- 
rance, we shall find 1,500,000 persons who each consume from 
80 to 100 pints of spirit (whisky?) annually. Children of 
eight, ten, or twelve years of age drink, like their parents: the 
parents know no better way of quieting their infants than giving 
them linen soaked in whisky to suck. Dr. Magnus Huss.testifies, 
as a consequence of all this, that the whole people is degenerating ; 
that insanity, suicide, and crime are frightfully on the increase ; 
that new and aggravated diseases have invaded all classes of 
society ; that sterility and the premature death of children is 
much more common ; and that congenital imbecility and idiocy 
are in fearful proportion to the numbers born. 
Other children born of intemperate parents live intellectually up 
to a certain age; after which, they either remain stationary, or gradu- 
ally sink back into a state almost resembling idiocy. ‘ After having 
‘painfully acquired some degree of information and fitness for 
“occupation, they find themselves not only capable of no further 
‘ progress, but they became successively incapable. of fulfilling 
‘ their functions’ (Morel) ; and all this, it must be remembered, 
' without any actual transgression of their own. The above quoted 
writer gives many melancholy histories of these lamentable heri- 
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tages; one or two of which we shall briefly quote. F———was the son 
of an excellent working man who had early given himself up to 
drinking. The son inherited the tendency, and to such an extent 
that ‘il profana dés la premiére nuit la couche nuptiale en s’y 
‘ introduisant dans un complet état divresse. He had seven 
children, of whose history the following is a summary. The first 
two died of convulsions. The third had attained some skill in 
handicraft, but fell away into a state of idiocy at twenty-two years 
of age. The fourth attained a certain amount of intelligence, 
which he could not exceed, and relapsed into profound melan- 
choly with a tendency to suicide, which terminated in harmless 
imbecility. The fifth is of a peculiar and irritable character, and 
has broken all relations with his family. The sixth was a daughter 
with the strongest hysteric tendencies; profoundly impressed 
with the sad spectacle of her family, she has been seriously 
troubled in her reason repeatedly. The seventh is a remarkably 
intelligent workman, but extremely nervous and depressed: he 
indulges in the most despairing anticipations with regard to his 
life and reason. 

The history of four generations of a family sketched by M. 
Morel is full of instruction: it includes father, son, grandson, 
and great-grandson. 

Ist Generation—The father was an habitual drunkard, and 
was killed in a public-house brawl. 

2nd Generation.—The son inherited his father’s habits, which 
gave rise to attacks of mania, terminating in paralysis and death. 

8rd Generation—The grandson was strictly sober, but was 
full of hypochondriacal and imaginary fears of persecutions, &c., 
and had homicidal tendencies. 

4th Generation— The fourth in descent had very limited 
intelligence, and had an attack of madness when sixteen years 
old, terminating in stupidity nearly amounting to idiocy. With 
him probably the race becomes extinct. And thus we perceive 
the persistence of the taint, in the fact that a generation of abso- 
lute temperance will not avert the fatal issue. 

Innumerable are the forms in which this evil tendency acts 
upon the offspring. As has been before remarked, they need not 
inherit* the identical habits or dispositions of the parents, but 


* The writer to whom we are indebted for many of the illustrations quoted on 
the subject of intemperance, mentions the following case :— 

‘A merchant is under our notice, affected with me imbecility and general 
paralysis, for years before his mental disorder manifested symptoms of cerebral 
disease. One of these was, that after smoking a cigar he could not lift his eyelids 
so as to open his eyes, nur, on some occasions, could he articulate the word he 
would utter. He took alcoholic drinks in quantity far beyond the power of re- 
sistance of his brain, and fell a victim to their morbific action. Now this indi- 
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they inherit a faulty, defective, or vicious organization, whicl 
developes itself in the most varied forms of disease or character. 
It may, in one of the children only, manifest itself in a simple 
neuropathy, a hysterical tendency, an oddity or peculiarity of 
manner or of disposition; but all these, when due to such an 
origin, are capable of giving rise to affections of the mind of the 
gravest possible significance. 

Differences of social rank and condition exert a powerful in- 
fluence upon these results: the children of the rich intemperate 
may be weak, nervous, excitable, and prone to morbid conditions 
of mind and body, yet they have advantages which those in 
lower life have not. They have plentiful and healthful food, and 
under ordinary circumstances they have a well-regulated physical 
and mental education. The practice of their parents is not con- 
stantly enforced both by example and a sort of necessity; and 
the tendencies which they have inherited are not generally 
fostered by an entirely depraved moral medium. Far different is 
the lot of the children of the intemperate poor; born in the midst 
of abject poverty, misery and privation is their lot from their 
earliest infancy, and their want of the common necessaries of 
life, with complete ignorance of its comforts, prompts them to the 
commission of crimes, and to the indulgence of their hereditary 
tastes, to relieve their immediate wants and sufferings. And thus 
their impulsive nature, so far from being checked by any moral 
considerations, is placed in a very hot-bed for its evil develop- 
ment. Yet, different as is their station, in one particular they are 
alike—the offspring of the confirmed drunkard, rich or poor, 


vidual has a son and a daughter approaching adult life. The former has been 
subject from childhood, at varying intervals, to paroxysms of extreme terror and 
distress, arising from no obvious or known cause, very similar to those which. 
attack the oinomaniacs, but as yet (being but sixteen years of age) without the 
impulsive desire for stimulants. Previously to the attack there is great irritability 
and restlessness, with a tendency to sleep ; then the outbreak of inexplicable terror 
commences, usually in the night, continuing for two or three days. When it sub- 
sides, he is left weak, ill, and cchaiiatell The daughter, on the contrary, is 
passionately fond of every kind of pleasure, as dancing, society, &c. ; excels in 
artistic accomplishments, and is singularly vivacious and animated. Both these 
children have manifestly derived from their father a cerebral constitution which 
will endanger their well-being and happiness as years advance, by predisposing 
to the development of those insane impulses which we have discussed, or to various 
forms of melancholia.’ 

We append an additional note from M. Morel :— 

‘I constantly find the sad victims of the alcoholic intoxication of their parents 
in their favourite resorts (milieux de prédilection), the asylums for the insane, 
prisons, and houses of correction. I as constantly observe amorgst them devia- 
tions from the normal type of humanity, manifesting themselves not only by 
arrests of development and anomalies of constitution, but also by those vicious 
dispositions of the intellectual order which seem to be deeply rooted in the 
organization of these unfortunates, and which are the unmistakeable indices of 
their double fecundation in respect of both physical and moral evil.—Traité de 
Degenerescences, &c., p. 568. 
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will inherit either the original vice or some of its countless pro- 
tean transformations. The external aspect may, in one case, be 
less revolting and coarse than in the other, but none, as a rule, 
can escape the inevitable law, written in the most hidden recesses 
of our nature, in accordance with which the children do suffer 
for the sins of the parent, and even at the third and fourth gene- 
ration the taint is hardly wiped way, save by the extinction of 
the line or family. For the disease which leads to these sad 
consequences there is but one cure, total and entire restraint, 
so as to prevent for a long period any possibility of indulgence 
in the depraved tastes and habits: even this is too often unsuc- 
cessful. For a time, under this enforced discipline, a cure seems 
to be effected ; but, when the subject of it is liberated, he too often 
takes unto him seven other devils, and the state of that man is 
worse than at the first. It would, we think, be waste of time 
merely to point out the very obvious practical conclusions from 
the foregoing considerations, and the duties which a due recogni- 
tion of their truth entails both upon individuals and upon society 
at large. 

We have entered thus at length into the subject of intoxica- 
tion as affecting after-generations, intending it as a typical illus- 
tration of the mode in which all vices affect progressive human 
welfare; and because we believe that the use of intoxicating 
drinks in what is called moderation is a fearfully growing evil 
in our country. With regard to other vices, we must only briefly 
observe, that whatever has a tendency to lower the physical, in- 
tellectual, or moral tone of the parent, has a tendency, seldom 
lost, to exert a disastrous influence over the future well-being of 
the child. Let the source of degeneration be what it may, the 
offspring will inherit a body or mind bearing traces of imperfect 
fitness or balance, which sooner or later will assert its presence 
and power. 

In lands less highly favoured than our own there are in opera- 
tion causes of degeneration which powerfully influence children 
born under such inauspicious circumstances. Such are the dis- 
tricts where pellagra, ergotism, goitre, and cretinism are endemic. 
Such are the districts of the marsh-miasm. We must content 
ourselves with one illustration: Montfalcon, after describing the 
inhabitants of ‘ La Bresse,’ sketches thus the child :— 


‘He suffers from his birth, and from his earliest days bears the 
profound impress of the insalubrity of the climate. Scarcely has he 
quitted the nurse than he begins to languish and emaciate, a yellow 
tint invades the skin and eyes, and he often dies before his seventh 
year. Should he survive longer, he does not live, he vegetates ; and 
remains subject to all cacochymic disorders, dropsies, ulcers, malignant 
fevers, and hemorrhages. ‘The Bressan attains his twentieth or thirtieth 
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year, and the work of disorganization commences, his faculties decay, 
and generally fifty years is the term of his life. “We do not live,” 
said one of them to a stranger, who wondered that they could exist in 
such a climate, “we do not live, WE DIE.”’ 

This is not strictly an instance of hereditary influence, but it 
is introduced as serving for a type of those mixed causes of 
deterioration observed in many of our own populations to a 
greater or less extent, arising from local insalubrities and certain 
industrial avocations ; an extensive and weighty theme, which 
cannot be even briefly discussed at present. 

In conclusion we will briefly review the results of our in- 
quiry. 

1. In procreation, as in creation, we everywhere trace the 
operation of two principles, Similarity and Diversity. 

2. In obedience to the law of similarity, ‘like produces like, 
equally in species, in races, and in families. 

3. In obedience to the law of diversity, children differ from 
their parents and from each other. In accordance also with this 
law, there is the power of returning to the specific type, whatever 
may have been the modifications produced accidentally, or by the 
influence of circumstances upon the race. 

4, We have seen reason to conclude that these two laws are 
not so much opposed as their names would appear to imply; but 
that diversity is produced by the very potency of operation of the 
law of similarity, whereby temporary and accidental conditions 
are propagated. 

5. Every formation of body, internal or external, every de- 
formity or deficiency, from disease or accident, every habit and 
every aptitude,—all these are liable to be, or may be, transmitted 
to the offspring. In the ease of accidental defects and modifica- 
tions of the specific type, the offspring usually do not inherit 
them, but return to the normal type. 

6. Intellectual-endowments and aptitudes are liable to trans- 
mission ; and according to the mental cultivation or neglect of 
the parents will be (as a general rule) the capacity and facility 
of learning of the children. This will be more evident in pro- 
portion to the number of generations through which such culti- 
vation or neglect has been practised. 

7. All moral qualities are transmissible from parent to child, 
with this important addition, that in the case of vicious tenden- 
cies or habits, the simple practice of the parent becomes the 
passion, the mania, the all but irresistible impulse of the child. 

8. Even when the very identical vice is not inherited, a morbid 
organization is the result, which shows itself in some allied 
morbid tendency or some serious physical lesion. 

9. All chronic diseases appear to be transmissible, either in 
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the original form, or in the form of a transformation of the morbid 
tendency. 

10. ‘These inheritances, normal or abnormal, are not always 
immediate from the parents, or even in a direct line; but they 
miss one or more generations, and sometimes have only appeared 
in collateral branches, as an uncle or grand-uncle, &c.* 

11. Of all morbid heritages, unsoundness of mind in its 
numerous forms seems to be the most certain and constant; and the 
results form a considerable proportion of our criminal population. 

12. But whilst by the law of inheritance children become 
subject to the imperfections of their parents, by the law of 
diversity they are enabled to escape from them; these evils are 
not necessarily entailed, and a proper comprehension of the 
principles upon which these diversities depend, enables us to 
take such measures as will facilitate this eseape. And whilst on 
the one hand we see unhealthy children proceeding from healthy 
parents, on the other we see the morbid tendencies of the parents 
counteracting each other, and giving rise to a healthy offspring. 

13. The offspring of that large portion of our populations who 
are given up to intemperance and other forms of vice, inherit 
from their parents strong impulses and feeble wills, so as to become 
more or less irresponsible ; and bear a peculiar relation to the 
law—a relation which urgently claims an attention and investi- 
gation which it has as yet very imperfectly received. 

14. It is highly improbable, and perhaps undesirable, that 
matrimonial unions should ever be formed on the scientific prin- 
ciple which would lead to the fulfilment of the possibilities hinted 
at in the foregoing observations ; yet a due consideration of such 
principles may be serviceable in avoiding glaring and palpable 
evils, if not in producing the actual benefit which might accrue 
under other arrangements. 

There are two branches of our subject which we have been 
compelled to pass over entirely without notice. The first is 
the influence of the maternal imagination over the formation and 
future character of the offspring,—a subject of very great interest 
and importance, but too extensive to be now entered upon. The 
second is the much agitated question as to the share which the 
parents respectively have in the formation of the physical and 
moral nature of the progeny. With regard to this, we must con- 


* The reason for this may be deduced from what has been stated above. A 
man, for instance, does not inherit all the qualities of his father or mother ; and of 
those which he does inherit, only some are developed, whilst others remain latent, 
and are probably developed in a brother or sister. But his son may in turn inherit 
the same faculties, with this difference, that those which were but latent or poten- 
tial in the father are fully manifested in him ; and so he comes to resemble not his 
own father (or mother) so much as his uncle or aunt ; or some more distant relative, 
still descended from one common stock. ’ 
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‘tent ourselves with saying, that we believe, notwithstanding all 
the investigations into this subject, and all the books that have 
,been written upon it, there are as yet no certain data whereby to 
decide the question, even if, from its nature, it admits of decision ; 
and that all that is known with even tolerable certainty is con- 
tained above in the observations with regard to crossing and 
consanguine unions. 

Before dismissing this subject, it will be well to guard against 
one impression that may arise in the minds of our readers. It 
may appear that, in broadly and strongly asserting a special moral 
heritage, we thereby lessen man’s individual responsibility ; for, 
it may be argued, if man be born with passions and impulses so 
strong, and, in many cases, with will so weak, how can he be 
blamed for the results ? To think thus would be a serious error, 
and one which we cannot too strongly disclaim. Every sane 
man is responsible for his voluntary acts, whatever may be the 
moving impulse. Sin and crime are always sin and crime, what- 
ever the constitutional tendency. In the face of the facts before 
us we see no room to doubt or deny that one person is born 
with impulses and tendencies to particular forms of virtue or vice 
stronger than those of others; who, on the other hand, may be 
more prone to other forms of good or evil than the first. The 
passions and appetites are doubtless much keener and more diffi- 
cult of control in those who inherit them from a line of ancestry 
who have never checked them, but in whom vice has been 
accounted a glory and a virtue. It is much easier for some 
who inherit a placid even temperament, with no strong emotions, 
to be outwardly virtuous and orderly, than for those just men- 
tioned ; but all have it in their power. In this the man differs 
from the brute: in the one the act follows immediately upon the 
instinct or impulse—there is no reflection, no knowledge of good 
or evil; in the other, judgment and the still small voice of con- 
science intervene, telling surely of the right or wrong of the act 
—surely and constantly, until deadened or blunted by continual 
disregard. Habitual selfishness, disregard of the rights or feel- 
ings of others, immorality, may reduce man nearly to the level 
of the brute ; the vicious act may seem to be due to irresistible 
impulse, but the perpetrator is not the less culpable for that. 
He who wilfully intoxicates himself that he may commit a. 
murder, is still a murderer, and one of the deepest dye of crime. 
Life to all is a warfare, to some it is much more severe than to 
others ; but all may fight the good fight, and all may attain tho 
reward; none are born with a constitution incapable of virtue, 
though many have such a one as may well make life one long 
struggle against the power of temptations so severe, that it is 
well’for man that he is not left alone in the mortal conflict. 
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Ant. II.—(1.) De Regno Dalmatic et Oroatia, fe. (‘ History of the 
Kingdom of Croatia and Dalmatia, by Lrcrus oF Trav.’) Am- 
sterdam. 1668. 


\(2.) Dei Costumi dei Morlecki, §c., di Gio Lovricn in Venezia. 


1776. (‘Manners of the Morlecks, by Grovaynr LovurIcu.’) 
Venice. 1776. 


(3.) Memorie degli Avvenimenti successi in Dalmazia, di Gro CurtTa- 
LINIcH. (‘CorraLrinicn’s History of Events in Dalmatia.’) 


CERTAIN great families have divided, and still divide, the regions 
of Europe. In the Saxon race inhabiting England, Holland, 
North-Western Germany, and the neighbouring countries settled 
by the cognate Scandinavian races, we find that steadiness, per- 
severance, nay, stubborn endurance and judicious moderation, out 
of which have sprung representative government and the Pro- 
testant form of Christianity. In the Celtic races what violence, 
what vanity, and inconstancy! A French émeute, a Spanish pro- 
nunciamento, and an Irish row—what a family resemblance in all 
three! But yet, if we take the other side of the picture, what warm 
and cordial kindness, what generosity even to prodigality, what a 
vivid sense of the beautiful in music and in song, and how largely 
creative their powers in art, when they have mingled with the 
Roman races, as in France, in Spain, and in Italy! 

This taste for the arts is still more conspicuous in the Italians, 
a mixed race in consequence of the blood of the nations con- 


_ quered by Rome having been mingled with the servile population 


of the natives ; and subsequently, on the fall of the empire, by the 
settlement of the other races in Italy. 

To the east of these Saxon, Celtic, and Roman races we find 
the Slaavic stretching over the greater part of the Austrian empire, 
over all the west of the Russian empire, and nearly all Turkey in 
Europe, except Albania, Thessaly, and a corner of Thrace. This 
great Slaavic race has four grand subdivisions of language and 
nationality,—the Russian, the Polish, the Czech (or Bohemian), 
and lastly, the South Slaavic. We mean by South Slaavic the 
language spoken by the Croats, Servians, and Bulgarians, (the 
last not a Slaavic race although speaking a Slaavic language). 
The great westerly division of this South Slaavic dialect is the 
Croat, which is spoken all through Dalmatia, and which is 
written with Roman letters. When the same language is written 
with Cyrillian letters, as in Montenegro, it is no longer called 
Oroat, but Servian. Asa general rule the Croats and Dalma- 
tians belonging to the Churchof Rome use the Roman character, 
and the Servians, Bulgarians, and Montenegrins belonging to 
the Oriental Church adhere to the Cyrillian character. 
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Dalmatia is the country where the Slaavic and the Italian 
elements meet each other and come into some competition, moral 
and political. Bohemia is the moral battle-field between the 
Slaavic and German nationality, but in Dalmatia it is the Italian 
and not the German element that the enthusiastic Slaavs of 
Agram seek to combat by their newspapers, their magazines, and 
their educational institutions. With the railway now complete 
to Trieste ; with steam navigation from that port touching at all 
the principal points on the coast, and with the prospect of the 
electric telegraph now stretching to Ragusa being extended to 
‘Alexandria, we humbly conceive that the time has come for the 
press of this country to occupy itself more with Dalmatia than it 
has hitherto done. 

We find the Vellebich chain of mountains, a continuation of the 
» Julian Alps, stretch down the eastern shore of the Adriatic to Mon- 
tenegro, separating Bosnia and Croatia from Dalmatia, which is 
the narrow strip of land intervening between the mountain chain 
and the coast, and comprising innumerable islands lying close to 
this eastern shore of the Adriatic. In the interior we find the 
country rugged and mountainous, with the climate of Switzer- 
land. But on the coast we find another temperature, and the 
almond, the olive, the aloe, and even the palm of the south of 
Italy and Spain, vegetate luxuriantly. In language, as a general 
rule, the coast is Italian, and all the interior Slaavic. In order 
to explain this, we may mention that the pre-Roman period 
‘appears to have been one of free republics, and it was long before 
Dalmatia was completely subjugated to the Roman power. ‘The 
‘Roman dominion,’ said Buto, one of their leaders, ‘ is insup- 
‘portable to the people of Illyria. To the loss of our fortunes 
* and liberties we must add that of the blood of our children, 
* dearer to our hearts than either. Up then, Illyrians! and remem- 
‘ber our ancient freedom ; let us prefer an honourable death to 
“the servitude of Rome.’ The introduction of Christianity is 
recorded in St. Paul's Epistle to the Romans, as follows :— 

‘Through mighty signs and wonders by the power of the 
‘ Spirit of God, so that from Jerusalem, and round about unto 
‘ Illyricum, I have fully preached the gospel of Christ.’ And, in 

ite of the severe persecutions of Diocletian, there can be no 
doubt that in the end of the third century a majority of the Dal- 
matians were Christians. 

On the fall of the Roman Empire this Romanized province was 
overrun by the barbaric races, first the Avars, and then the Croats, 
who subdued the former, and proved permanent settlers. With 
the final destruction of Epidaurus and Salona, the principal 
Roman cities, and the subjugation of the whole coast, commences 
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the modern history of Dalmatia, and the final adoption of the 
Croat language and nationality, although the Latin language in 
a vulgar form lingered in Ragusa and Zara to the eleventh cen- 
tury. On the extinction of the Royal Croat race, in 1190, 
Dalmatia connected itself with Hungary, then a purely military 
monarchy, which, being without the element of civilization, has 
left no permanent traces of its existence in the country. On the 
contrary, the gradual annexation of Dalmatia by Venice was im- 
mediately followed by the language, the literature, the arts, and 
the architecture of the metropolis, so that, excepting in the native 
costume, the Dalmatian coast resembles the provincial districts 
of the quondam republic of Venice. 

Taking an imaginary tour in this interesting country we begin 
with Zara, the capital of Dalmatia, which forms a fortified 
peninsula communicating with the main land by a narrow 
isthmus. The sea in this neighbourhood is called the Canal of 
Zara, a Sound separated from the main Adriatic by two long 
parallel narrow strips of islands, and, although the environs of 
the city are far from attractive, yet the villas and gardens, dotted 
on both sides of the Sound, and the cepital itself rising out of the 
bright blue waters, and fenced al] round with bastions and 
curtains surmounted by alleys of trees, are a welcome sight after 
the monotonous glare of the rocky soil of the main land. The 
great gate, which is the only issue from the town, is a magnificent 
specimen of solid Venetian architecture of the sixteenth century, 
having been built in 1543 by Gian Girolamo Sammicheli. It 
is of a robust and ponderous Doric architecture, such as the 
gate of a fortified city ought to be. The streets are exceedingly 
narrow from the limited space—many not being above eight or 
ten feet wide. The peninsula was originally a small oval island. 
Three main streets traverse it lengthways, and the others at right 
angles—most of them impracticable for carriages, but, bemg lined 
with well-filled shops, and having a good foot pavement of flags 
stretching across from house to house, walking in the town is very 
pleasant, especially in hot weather, from the absence of the noise 
and inconvenience of carriages. 

The population of Zara is distinctly divided into gentry, pea- 
santry, .and the maritime classes, each having its favourite 
haunt. ‘The principal square has an elegant loggia, or arcaded 
apartment without windows, in which thenobles used toassemble— 
hence the name of the square, Piazza dei Signori, or the Piazza 
of the Lords. Here in summer the shops and cafés have ample 
tents or marquees stretched out in front of them to protect the 
ice-sippers from the glare of the sun that plays fiercely on the 
flags. 
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In another quarter of Zara we have the Piazza Marina filled 
with a motley crew of peasants, fishermen, and sailors, shouting 
in the ardour of brandy or bargaining. An elegant archway 
pierces the rampart, through which one sees the harbour crowded 
with coasting vessels. This is the Porta Marina. The arch is 
genuine Roman, and the modern Zaratine still uses the same 
issue for his coasting vessel from Venice or Trieste as the Roman 
used for his galleys when Iadera was the capital of Liburnia, 
In the Lower empire Zara was called Diodora, and close to the 
gate is a very curious relic of the period of the Greek Emperors— 
the Church of San Grisogono, of the ninth century, which is the 
oldest church now extant in Zara, and on that account histori- 
cally interesting, but constructed in the very lowest depth of the 
architectural corruption of the Lower empire—the pillars twisted 
like screws, and the body of the church barbarous in its sculpture, 
without a single reminiscence of the classic frieze or a single fore- 
boding of the coming elegance of the Gothic period. Passing under 
the archway, outside the boulevard or rampart, the traveller 
finds himself standing on a quay crowded with sailors and porters 
with broad shoulders, brawny legs, and sunburnt faces; and the 
harbour is seen to be formed by the narrow nook between the 
artificial island and the main land, on which the stony fig and 
almond gardens arise beyond; beyond them are seen the high 
peaks of the range of the Velian Alps, which, except in summer, 
are covered with snow. The harbour itself is shallow, and 
vessels of above three hundred tons must lie on the other side 
of the town in the open Sound. The principal trade of Zara is 
the import of manufactures from Trieste, and the export of 
maraschino, anchovies, almonds, and other productions peculiar 
to the district. 

The third principal square of Zara is the Piazza delle Erbe, or 
vegetable market, which is the favourite resort of the country 
people ; instead of a tempting display of gloves and cravats or 
female finery, as in the environs of the Piazza dei Signori, you 
have here the cheap shop of the common people, the general 
store of the countryman, the coil of new ropes, the pile of mac- 
caroni, and the needful of a rural household. ‘This quarter is the 
humblest in Zara, both in houses and population; but in the 
middle of the square rises a lofty antique column of marble, the 
solitary remains of a Roman temple, which, to judge by its exist- 


ing proportions, must have far exceeded in extent and magni 


ficence any edifice now remaining in Zara. Opinion is divided 
as to whether it was dedicated to Juno, Augusta, or Diana. 
Close by is the noisy dram shop, out of which reels a peasant cf 
the county of Zara, the most malicious and disorderly of all the 
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peasantry of Dalmatia, joining the vicious dissipation of the town 
to the savage obstinacy and revenge of the mountain Morlack. 
With his inveterate drunkenness and improvidence he is always 
a beggar, and, as in some deluded parts of Ireland, the improving 
landlord is regarded as his enemy. In the hour of distress every 
circumstance of soil, climate, or social condition gets the 
credit of being the cause, except the real root of the evil, his 
utter neglect of industry and economy. . But enough of the 
tripartite population of Zara. 

The present fortifications are Venetian of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and nothing remains of the old defences, where Marino 
Faliero earned his laurels in 1346, but a pentagonal tower ninety 
feet high, which flanked the old gate of terra firma, and (in con- 
sequence of an extended stone work erected beyond it) is now 
fairly within the town. This mention of Marino Faliero reminds 
us that, besides the general history of Dalmatia, the three cities 
of Zara, Spalato, and Ragusa have each a separate history of 
their own. In the time of the Romans Iadera, as Zara was 
called, was the capital of Liburnia, and famed for the vigour and 
number of its maritime population. On the fall of the empire 
of the West it became a sort of republic, using the Latin lan- 
guage, but under the feeble protection of the Greek Emperors; and 
so late as the year 986, in the reign of the Emperor Basil, we 
find Majus, Prior of Zara, styling himself Pro-Consul of Dal- 
matia. The peninsular situation of the town, which has preserved 
to it a sort of metropolitan pre-eminence from the time of the 
Romans to our own age, has also rendered it a perpetual object 
of contest, and the sieges it has sustained have been numerous. 
There was, during centuries, an incessant struggle between the 
Kings of Hungary and the Republic of Venice, for the posses- 
sion of it. The study of the Zaratines was always to preserve 
their independence through the reciprocal jealousy of these 
two nations; but, having pretensions to maritime power them- 
selves, they leant to the Hungarian rather than the Venetian 
interest, and the stronger the Venetian power became the more 
jealous and apprehensive were they of the great Republic. At 
length, in 1409, Zara became Venetian, the proveditors of that 
Republic making their ceremonial entry were received by the 
citizens, and the confraternities bearing their banners, the proces- 
sion being headed by the archbishop; and in memory of the 
‘occasion, the 81st of July ever afterwards was a festival, accom- 
panied by the strange licence, that on that day and for a week 
previously no debtor could be arrested, and those in hiding were 
allowed the liberty of the town without molestation. This 
matter being settled, twelve citizens of Zara were deputed to go 
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to Venice to offer their homage to the head of the Republic. 
‘They were received by the Doge Steno, in solemn audience, in 
the hall of the Maggior Consiglio of the Ducal Palace. There it 
was agreed to bury all past animosities, and, from being the most 
obstinately opposed to Venice, Zara became in course of time, in 
the expression of their own addresses, most attached (attaccatis- 
sima) to the great Republic. But on the Turkish conquest of 
the terra firma the city had again great misfortunes, the country 
beimg laid waste, the fruit-trees cut down, and the villages 
abandoned; the people of Zara, therefore, took the liveliest interest 
in the great naval struggles between the Venetians and the Turks ; 
but the treaty of Passorovitz, in 1718, having at length freed the 
land from Turkish rulé, Zara became a quiet and luxurious resi- 
dence of the Venetian Governors-General, who usually belonged 
to the first Venetian families. Their term was three years, and 
the office was generally considered a resource for those who 
needed the recruiting of their diminished finances. The income 
of the three years was estimated at 40,000I. sterling, and the 
half was usually considered sufficient for the expenses. Zara 
thus became of all the cities of the coast the most thoroughly 
impregnated with the Venetian element. And in the framework 
of society we find the same superfluity of idle priests and nobles 
as in the metropolis—men of ease, pleasure, and gaiety, with 
polish of manners, upon whom the French Revolution and the 
invasion of Venice came like a thunderclap. Zara was annexed 
to the French Empire by the treaty of Presburg, and experienced 
some decline of prosperity from the abolition of the Law of Entail 
and the decay of the aristocracy, which had fixed its residence in 
it, and the properties being once dispersed, the aristocracy never 
recovered their former position. Moreover, Spalato—and not 
Zara—was usually the head-quarters of the French Government. 
In the year 1813 British troops co-operated with the Austrians 
in the reduction of the place, since which time it has remained 
an Austrian possession. There were troubles in Spalato during 
the Revolution of 1848, but Zara was kept tolerably quiet. 

Zara now lives on its position as the political capital, and as 
being the place for legal appeals, as well as by its famed mara- 
schino distilleries. The lawyers some time ago were in great 
apprehension of the Appeal Court being transferred to Trieste or 
to Spalato, should that town have been made the capital: for the 
latter place is naturally the chief town on the coast. It is in 
the middle of the kingdom, Zara being rather northerly, and 
Ragusa rather southerly. Spalato, moreover, has a good port, 
and is at the termination of a great commercial road into Bosnia. 
On the other hand, the Zaratines assert that the value of house 
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property in this town would experience a great depreciation from 
the change, and the handsome new houses recently built would 
prove ruinous speculations; that if it is not in the centre of 
Dalmatia, it is nearer Trieste and Vienna; and lastly, that it is a 
fortified town, and secured from immediate danger. Having 
surrendered to the allies in 1813, the fortress of Zara was in 
light esteem at Vienna, and an order was made for spending no 
more money on the works; but an engineer-officer was of a dif- 
ferent opinion, and agitated the subject so much, and so» fre- 
quently, that he was found troublesome, and told he would be 
pensioned if he persevered in the matter. The pertinacious 
officer said nothing, but, continuing his studies in private, at 
length fell upon a note from Napoleon to Marmont, placing great 
stress on Zara; and the case being taken into consideration, the 
fortifications are to be kept up. The general opinion of military 
men is that it is not easily defensible if attacked both by sea and 
land; but the fall of Zara has so great a moral effect on the 
population of the rest of the province, as to leave no alternative 
between total destruction of the fortifications or rendering them 
of the first efficiency. 

The Slaavic literature is not so much cultivated in Zara as 
elsewhere in Dalmatia, in consequence of Zara being the town 
which represents the Italian element; nor can it, like Ragusa, 
boast of a long line of natives distinguished in science and 
literature. The historian Davila was for some time military 
governor of the town, he having been in the Venetian military 
service. Of the native Zaratine literati none have a European 
and only one an Italian reputation—Gian Domenico Stratico, a 
writer, born in 1732, died in 1799. He wrote poetry, criticism, 
and theology: and was a hot opponent of the French encyclo- 
pedism of the eighteenth century. He was in 1760, at the 
personal instance of the Grand Duke of Tuscany, made Pro- 
fessor of Greek Literature and Biblical Criticism of the Uni- 
versity of Sienna, and rose to be Bishop of Istria. 

Dalmatia is renowned for several contributions to gastronomy, 
the chief of which are its anchovies and Botargo, and the cele- 
brated ‘ Maraschino di Zara,’ which is the liqueur made from the 
marasca, or black cherry, which is grown mostly in the neighbour- 
hood of Almissa, between Spalato and Macarsca. When the tra- 
veller visits one of these liqueur distilleries he finds them in a 
low-roofed ground-floor, opening on a little back garden. The 
fruit is picked and skinned in June and July. Drioli and some 
of the houses pretend to have secrets for mixing the proportions, 
which are transmitted to the women of the family from genera= 
tion to generation; but, in truth, it is like the secret of the 
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protean Jean Maria Farina of Cologne, the true secret being the 
possession of adequate capital and a current sale. The best 
maraschino is that of Drioli, Luxardo, and Kreglianovich. The 
maraschino of the first of these is reckoned by the native Dal- 
matians as the best of all; but it is dear. Luxardo makes good 
maraschino, and has a large sale. The maraschino of Kregliano- 
vich is very good in quality, and moderate in price, but not 
strong enough for the English and Russian taste; for while the 
Sicilians prefer weak and sweet maraschino, a more powerful 
liqueur is requisite for the English, Dutch, and Russian. There 
are altogether about a dozen distilleries in the town, and several 
of the proprietors have made handsome fortunes. According 
to the gastronomy now in vogue in Europe no dinner is com- 
plete without a glass of maraschino or other liqueur after coffee ; 
and as this practice has rapidly extended in England, it is sur- 
prising that this favourite liqueur should continue to be so 
expensive. The merchants’ and retailers’ profits must be 
enormous. 

Pursuing our way southwards along the coast we come to 
Sebenico, a place of considerable interest to the archeologist 
and the lover of natural scenery, although we venture to say that 
very few of our readers have ever heard the place mentioned. 
The road from Zara to it (a good macadamized one) appears to 
be most dreary, resembling the Campagna of Rome, being a 
desert, less by nature than the ruin or neglect of man. ‘The 
villages are few and far between. Here and there the shell of a 
vast feudal castle, or the broken arches of the great Roman 
aqueduct, fifty miles in length, that conveyed the waters of the 
distant Kerka to the ancient Zara, give a melancholy splendour 
to the desolate scene. Giambattista Giustiniano, visiting this 
very part in 1552, tells us that the territory formerly furnished 
oil in quantity sufficient not only for Zara but all Dalmatia; but 
the olive-trees being cut down in the Turkish war, and the earth 
dried up, even the necessary oil was imported from Apulia, and 
the inhabited villages reduced in number from two hundred and 
eighty to eighty-five, some of which had no more than five or 
six houses. 

Sebenico is situated on a salt-water loch, which forms the 
estuary of the Kerka, and is a fine land-locked anchorage, so that 
a frigate of considerable tonnage can lie almost close to the 
quay, the entrance to the gulf being by a narrow slit, the com- 
mand of which appeared so important to the Venetians that 
Sammicheli, their great military architect, constructed at the 
narrowest part the fort of San Nicolo, which is considered his 
masterpiece in fortification. The gate resembles that of Sant’ 
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Andrea at the entrance of the Lagoon of Venice, surmounted by 
a huge lion, with the inscription ‘Pax tibi Marco Evangelista 
meus, and below it, framed by a mimic colonnade, on which are 
cut the arms of the Republic of Venice, the kingdom of Dal- 
matia, and the town of Sebenico. The heraldic emblems of 
Dalmatia appear to be three crowned lions’ heads on an azure 
field ; those of Sebenico three bunches of grapes surmounted by 
three doves. Mere description can give no idea of the strength 
of the bomb-proof galleries and casemates with embrasures 
a fleur eau. The vaults are of brick, and so high that a fresh 
current of air can be maintained in the hottest cannonade; and 
the officer in command informed the writer of this notice that 
there are to this day no galleries in the Austrian empire of the 
same magnificence and solidity. When almost every inch of the 
main land of Dalmatia was in the power of the Turks, Sebenico, 
with its secure port and impregnable fortress, had a military 
importance of which the single company of artillery which now 
forms its garrison can give no idea. From 1521] to the middle of 
the seventeenth century, Venice could boast of no secure pos- 
session in Dalmatia out of the islands and the walls of Zara, and 
some other towns of the coast. In August, 1647, a century 
after the construction of Fort San Nicolo, the Pasha of Bosnia, 
pouring an army of 30,000 men into the lowlands, attempted the 
capture of Sebenico and its forts; but it was so well defended 
by the 6000 Venetians and German mercenaries of the garrison, 
that after twenty-six days’ cannonade the Pasha was obliged to 
retire; and with this repulse began the gradual deliverance of 
Dalmatia from Turkish rule. 

The chief edifice within the town is the cathedral, a truly 
noble pile of Norman architecture. The roof of the nave is a 
masterpiece of technical ingenuity, being a semi-cylinder com- 
posed of flat flagstones, some of them twelve feet in length, the 
edges fitting into each other with knees and angles, the whole 
forming an unadorned vault, but go unusual in effect that the 
spectator, on a superficial view, fears that if one gave way the 
whole might fall in; but in reality it is considered to be as solid 
as any part of the cathedral. Besides this work of art we may 
notice that Sebenico gave birth to the celebrated Venetian 
painter Schiavoni, and to this day the town is proud of him. 
He was bred a house-painter, and occupies one of the first places 
in the second rank, being a good colourist like the other Vene- 
tians, and occasionally attaining great suavity of expression. In 
our own time Sebenico has given birth to one of the most renowned 
of the modern Italian ‘ dotti,, Tommaseo, the philologist, who 
played a conspicuous part in the Revolution in Venice of 1848. 
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_ In the neighbourhood of Sebenico are the celebrated falls of 
the river Kerka, which stream rising in the mountain chain that 
separates Bosnia from Dalmatia, is less a river than a series of 
lakes, connected with each other by a succession of the most 
graceful cascades. All the country round the lowest cataract is 
a wide-spreading table-land of barren rock, with deep cracks in 
the soil, the beds of the waters being so far below the level of 
the table-land as to be generally invisible. The widest and most 
irregular furrow is that of the lake above the Kerka. From a 
huge rock, split asunder, and forming a sort of gateway, the 
Kerka enters the lake, in the midst of which rises the little island 
of Vissovatz, its church and convent based with verdant turf, and 
surrounded with full-grown trees, with the high, slender cam- 
panile crowning the whole group of objects that form the centre 
of the picture. The Roman name of this bower-grown isle, in its 
lake of sterile cliffs, was Petralba, or the White Rock ; but in the 
lapse of centuries the deposits of alluvial floods had given the 
island, in common with the margin of the lake, a thick layer of 
soil; and in the troublous times that preceded the expulsion of 
the Turks from Dalmatia, its isolation promised an illusive 
security to the inmates of the convent that, from time imme- 
morial, had resided there. But an incident that occurred in the 
seventeenth century changed its name to the Illyrian one of 
Vissovatz, or the place of hanging; and a wide-spreading tree is 
pointed out as the relic of modern martyrology which caused its 
change of name. In 1646, the Turks landed here, and of seven 
monks, then resident, six were hanged, the seventh having escaped 
by hiding himself in the chimney. At the extremity of the lake 
is the fall, marked by an ascending column of spray, being about 
fifty feet in height, and of considerable breadth ; it forms a pro- 
minent feature in illustrated works on Dalmatia. 

Continuing our imaginary journey along the coast, we come to 
the world-renowned city of Spalato, with its beautiful environs 
and the truly colossal remains of the palace of Diocletian. 
Spalato :s situated on a peninsula, in the form of a spear-blade, or 
oblong hand-mirror, that intervenes between the Gulf of Salona 
and the Adriatic. It is placed on the outer shore of the penin- 
sula; the spectator, after passing a slight ridge, sees before him 
the Gulf of Salona, the shores of which form the noblest part of 
the whole land, for beyond the smooth wide waters of the 
bay he observes a rich broad land of smiling villages and gardens, 
dotted at regular distances with Venetian castles, beyond which 
rises the rugged mountain chain of Caprarius. The town itself 
is a parallelogram of two squares, one of which is the shell of the 
palace, the interior of which is choked up with narrow streets and 
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edifices, and in the centre of it is a public place, forming the 
peristylium, around which are the cathedral, formerly a temple of 
Jupiter, and the Church of St. John, formerly a temple of 
Esculapius. The impression which these objects make upon 
travellers is striking :— 


‘ Athens, Rome, and Thebes, I had seen in ruins; here the majesty 
of imperial antiquity conveyed august illusions of contemporaneous 
existence. Of the peristyle, which formed three sides of the piazza in 
which I stood, not one of its columns of rose granite was displaced. 
On my left, the temple of Jupiter, with the shell internally and ex- 
ternally almost as perfect as when the architect rested from his labours, 
was guarded by one of those sphynxes which the Nile sent forth over 
all the Roman Empire, to remind the world of the birthplace of archi- 
tecture. As nations, in their material and intellectual civilization, 
experience the phases of slow growth, vigorous climax, declension, and 
subjugation by some stronger element, so architecture seems to have 
performed the same extensive cycle. Rude massive grandeur, that 
loses half its due effect by ignorance of the principles of proportion, is 
the characteristic of the earlier efforts in Egypt. Centuries later the 
beau ideal is discovered and realized in Greece; and the Parthenon 
boasts of the highest effort of the graceful in architecture. Majestic 
was the character of Roman architecture, with much of the utility 
and variety that sprang from the boundless wealth and power of the 
mistress of the world. In the Byzantine we see the sad downward 
progress of taste, and in the Gothic its final disruption and reformation 
on a principle diametrically opposite to that of classical architecture. 
The ornament is no longer subordinate to the general design—the 
design seems to be struck off so as to show the ornament to most 
advantage. Begun in 286 and completed in 301, the impression 
produced by this remarkable palace in Spalato is Roman—essentially 
Roman, of a late, but still of a fine period—in the last lustres of the 
golden age, or at most the faint beginning of theend. We are struck 
with the enormous extent of the palace, which covers not less than 
nine acres and a-half; so that even Constantine Porphyrogenitus 
speaks of it with admiration, as one of the greatest edifices then 
extant. In the time of Diocletian, his great retinue and a pretorian 
cohort could be lodged with convenience in it. Sixteen towers gave 
strength, and even elegance, to the edifice, of which the largest were 
those at the four corners. —Highlands and Islands of the Adriatic, 
vol. i. 


Facing the sea was the grand gallery, looking to the south- 
west, and forming a noble promenade of 515 feet in length, in 
which, during the heat of summer or inclemency of winter, the 
Emperor could take exercise; and the well-known taste of 
Diocletian leads us to suppose that the choicest statuary and 
paintings of the old world must have adorned its walls. 
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Although dilapidated, and subsequently repaired, this grand 
gallery is still most distinctly recognisable, and its sea-face forms 
the outer wall of many of the houses of the modern inhabitants ; 
and the views given of Spalato in the last century show that, up 
to a recent period, it was almost complete. We are happy to add 
that, in later years, through the activity of Father Francis 
Carrara (lately deceased, to the regret of all archeologists,) every 
care has been taken of the remains, and that they are not likely 
to be further dilapidated, unless earthquake or bombardment 
should supervene. There is nowhere to be seen a better pre- 
served ancient edifice than the Temple of Jupiter, now the 
Cathedral. 

Diocletian, the master of this vast habitation, was a native of 
Dalmatia, and born in this immediate neighbourhood. The 
murder of Aper for having been concerned in the death of his 
predecessor, the Emperor Numerian, furnished a fulfilment of a 
reputed prophecy made by a Druid, in his youth, when with the 
armies in Gaul, that he would be emperor when he had killed a 
boar (Aper). During his reign there were the most fearful per- 
secutions of Christianity; this, combined with his wars at the 
extremities of the empire, which were signally successful, show 
that the political and religious unity of the empire was the great 
object of his life. Subsequently he abdicated the general empire, 
preserving to himself the government of Dalmatia; and his last 
years were spent in this magnificent retreat. Gibbon considers 
that, like Augustus, Diocletian may be considered as the founder 
of a new empire. 

Adams is enthusiastic in his account of the still considerable 
remains of this vast edifice, and draws attention to the remarkable 
diversity of form, as well as of dimensions, of these apartments— 
one being larger than another, so as to arrive at a climax in 
architecture. To this the ancients were particularly attentive, 
whereas modern architects are far too apt to deaden the im- 


pression of an edifice by a monotonous similarity. Now as to 
style :— 


‘Gibbon in his account of the palace of Diocletian, hesitates between 
the distinct testimony of Adams, a professed architect, and the Abbate 
Fortis, who talking of the ‘ rozzezza del scalpello,’ evidently confounds 
the rough rilievi intended to be seen in the semi-obscurity of the 
temple, and those exposed to full light; and several other writers, 
including the late ingenious Mr. Gally Knight, consider the archi- 
tecture of Spalato to be debased because the peristylium is an aban- 
donment of the horizontal architrave, and because the round stilted 
arch is found in all the subsequent corruptions of the Romanesque 
and Byzantine styles. In these conclusions I cannot coincide, not 
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merely because it is noble and simple, and therefore apart from all 
school canons has an intrinsic right to the classic, but because it seems 
to me that these gentlemen have not drawn a proper distinction 
between a corruption and a legitimate variety of principles already 
existing in Roman architecture. The architects of the peristylium of 
Spalato did not interfere with the proportions of the column, they 
only combined the already invented arch with the column in its re- 
cognised proportions, hence the arcade was one of the finest features 
of Italian architecture. The round stilted arch demands a very bold 
cornice to achieve the horizontal principle, and this we find at Spalato 
fully comprehended; but these architects have their talent and 
ingenuity made responsible for many corruptions which followed them— 
for instance, the chevron multiplied ad nauseam in Norman architecture, 
is in its simple state at Spalato not only not meretricious, but chaste 
and pleasing. The only part of Spalato that shows a symptom of the 
period of transition being proximate is the Porta Aurea, a beautiful 
object of its kind, of which Mr. Gally Knight was reminded in the 
palace of Theodoric at Ravenna. But what an interval between the 
plans of Spalato in 286 a.p. and the sixth century. 

‘ Roman architecture was inseparably associated with the religion of 
the Romans, hence its subversion in the reign of Constantine. The 
adaptation of the Basilica, the abandonment of the Temple principle, 
and the decline of taste in the fourth century, were an unavoidable 
result of the all-absorbing discussions of graver and more important 
matters, but all the third century, in my humble opinion, may fairly 
be considered within the Roman classic period.—Highlands and 
Islands of the Adriatic, vol. i. p. 240. 


Having spoken of the career of Diocletian, and the construc- 
tion of the edifice which is the foundation of the modern Spalato 
(a palatio), we may as well say something of the modern histo 

of the place. The capital of Dalmatia was, in the time of the 
Romans, Salona, situated on the other side of the peninsula, and 
the ruins of which are now in course of excavation. In 639 
this place was destroyed by the Avars, and the fugitives, who 
had taken refuge in the highlands, returned to the main land, 
and the palace became a small town and a fortress. The Croats 
followed the Avars; and, on their embracing Christianity in the 
ninth century, the interior of Dalmatia received its present reli- 
gion and nationality. The kings of Croatia and Dalmatia were 
liberal to the archiepiscopal see, the Temple of Jupiter having 
become the cathedral. But although the interior was Slaavic, 
the Roman population of the coast spoke a Latin dialect which, 
after nearly four centuries of Venetian occupation, closely re- 
sembles that of Venice. Since 1420 the people of Spalato 
adopted Venetian Gothic domestic architecture, hence there are 
a multitude of interesting houses in the town that in a small 
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way remind the traveller of the facades on the Grand Canal of 
Venice. The writer of this notice saw much beautiful house 
architecture of the richest Gothic, that reminded him, in general 
effect, of the High-street of Oxford. Unfortunately, the tradi- 
tions of such art have entirely disappeared, and modern repairs are 
of the baldest and most inartistic masonry ; every one of those 
beautiful houses, now rapidly crumbling to pieces, was con- 
structed at least three centuries ago. 

The French invasion of the territory of Venice created a great 
ferment in Dalmatia, and at this period the history of Cattali- 
nich, the modern native historian of Dalmatia, becomes valuable 
and interesting. The Dalmatians viewed the principles of the 
French Revolution with horror. A few young men of Zara had 
notions of the illuminism of the eighteenth century; but Dal- 
matia, as a whole, was sincere, nay bigoted, in Catholicism. 
On the approach of Napoleon to Venice, in 1797, all Dalmatia 
was in motion to assist the Republic, but in vain; Venice was 
destined to fall in spite of Dalmatia, and the soldiers were re- 
embarked on the abdication of the Doge. 

But Dalmatia was not to be added to France without a 
struggle, and the inhabitants of this kingdom did not consider 
themselves bound by any arrangements made at Venice. The 
Republic had been remodelled on French principles, and commis- 
sioners were sent with pamphlets and a printing-press to Zara to 
assert the ‘rights of man; but there had been counter-pro- 
clamations in circulation through Dalmatia, denouncing the 
Government of Venice as having basely betrayed its trust, and 
yielded to ‘ Jacobins and Jews. We condense from Cattalinich 
an incident that occurred, illustrative of the popular fury inspired 
by hatred of the French invaders, and mistrust of the Venetian 
military authorities, whose recent surrender of Venice had created 
such indignation in Dalmatia. One of the officers who had re- 
turned from Venice, who was a colonel of the militia of the dis- 
trict of Spalato, was asked by his friends to absent himself until 
the popular feeling changed, but conscious of no fault, he barri- 
caded his quarters and remained there with his family and ser- 
vant, intrepidly waiting the popular movement. At an early 
hour of the morning the mob presented itself at the arsenal, and 
overpowering the official in charge, provided themselves with 
arms, and attacked the dwelling of the colonel, who defended 
himself by keeping up an active fire from the windows, his wife 
and servant reloading the muskets as fast as he fired them, but 
the death of their comrades exasperated the peasantry, who, scaling 
the roof, penetrated to the room where the colonel stood with a 
drawn sabre to repel the attack. He was cut to pieces, and being 
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decapitated, his head was paraded on a pike through the town. 
The principal citizens now seeing their lives and properties 
menaced, hoisted the Austrian flag, and in a month afterwards 
the Austrian troops having arrived, T’e Dewm was sung in the 
cathedral, and the Austrian general, Rukavina, ascending the 
choir, asked the assembled throng if they would swear fealty and 
allegiance to the Emperor Francis, to which the assembly an- 
swered ‘ Oohemo’—‘ We will.’ 

By the Treaty of Presburg, in 1806, Dalmatia was handed 
over to Napoleon, but there was again a disposition to an obsti- 
nate resistance, and it was by alternately defeating insurrection 
and conciliating popularity that Marmont established his high 
position in the French empire, and was enabled to march an 
auxiliary corps which did good service to the French in the cam- 
paign of Wagram. This procured him not only his marshal’s 
baton, but led to the command in Spain which turned out so 
unfortunately for him. Marmont, it must be admitted, was 
popular in Dalmatia—Spalato was his favourite residence, and 
he intended to have erected here a palace, or government house, 
for the whole of Dalmatia. Since 1813 Spalato has been the 
chief city of a circle of the Austrian empire. 

If we pass from military to literary history, the first place is 
given by the natives to St. Jerome, and in modern times a notable 
man was Mare Antonio de Dominus, whose life and death make 
a romantic drama. He was Archbishop of Spalato from 1602 to 
1616, and in the plague of 1607 distinguished himself by rare 
humanity and courage. Newton, in his Optics, admits him to 
have made valuable discoveries in that branch of science, but De 
Dominus was hot and violent in his temper, and the altar of the 
cathedral of Spalato is to this day a curious monument of his 
spiritual pride and mechanical genius. It shows the singular 
optical delusion of the tabernacle above the altar being held by 
two angels on the points of their fingers. This is brought about 
by an ingenious adjustment of the centre of gravity. Being on 
bad terms with his own chapter, they accused him of placing his 
episcopal chair several steps too high, being above the level of the 
tabernacle. De Dominus, in order to avoid yielding to his 
chapter by taking his chair down a step, raised the tabernacle 
above the altar, as it now stands. Being accused of heresy he 
went to London, and in St. Paul’s publicly abjured popery, and 
published in London ‘his work De Republica EccJesiastica, but 
disappointed at not receiving a high dignity in the English 
Church, he negotiated his return to Italy, and re-entered the 
Church of Rome under the protection of Gregory XV., who was 
his personal friend: but on the death of this Pope he was thrown 
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into the Castle of St. Angelo, and perished there by poison in 
1625. 

Cattalinich, the last historian of Dalmatia, was born in 1769, 
and being destined for the clerical profession, studied theology, 
first at Spalato, and then at Rome, but after the French Revolu- 
tion he became a lawyer, and subsequently entered the French 
army. In 1812 he was chef descadron in Napoleon's French 
Illyrian cavalry, and in the following year he was in France with 
the rank of major. We then find him suffering from a mental 
malady, and enjoying a pension. After the restoration of his 
reason, being in want of occupation, he undertook the history of 
his country, for he was a good classical and Illyrian scholar ; 
this work shows research, and as regards the modern period, fills 
up a vacuum. A dull accuracy is all the merit that can be assigned 
him, preferable, to be sure, to more shining but unreliable quali- 
ties. We therein see that the Venetian Government of Dalmatia 
partook of the nature of the metropolitan institutions ; political 
discussions were carefully prohibited, but the extreme courtesy 
of the men she sent to Dalmatia, took off the edge of this rigour. 
The public works were distinguished by great elegance—the full 
reins were given to amusement, and all local influence was in 
the hands of the privileged classes. In 1770, every seventy-fifth 
soul was a monk or priest, every ninety-first a noble, and the 
Morlack was ruled with a rod of iron. The French occupation 
was a military despotism of great energy and intelligence. <A 
public work was constructed, or a village decimated, with equal 
celerity. Marmont was individually popular, but the French 
system was the object of general execration. 

Next to the palace of Diocletian, the principal archeological 
curiosities in the neighbourhood are the ruins of Salona, the 
ancient capital. Constantine Porphyrogenitus states that the 
city was renewed by Diocletian, and that its size was half that of 
Constantinople. When the arts revived, in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, the zeal of exploration gradually extended 
itself to Dalmatia, and the amphitheatre and other edifices being 
discovered, Gian Giorgio Calergi made a plan of Salona by order 
of the Venetian Senate, in 1672, but it bore no resemblance to 
the reality. In 1821, the Emperor Francis again ordered an 
excavation of Salona, but progress was slow until an intelligent 
and energetic native, Professor Carrara, cleared out the base of the 
outer walls and towers, and got the proper lines of streets starting 
from the principal gates. Most of the Roman towers are not in 
their original quadrangular state, but pentagonal, the addition 
being, from the inferiority of the masonry, evidently not Roman 
but barbaric. Baths, resembling those of the Levant and of 
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Pompeii, have been discovered, with floors of polished marble. 
Pillars of Oriental alabaster and mosaic floors in the lateral 
cabinets. As at Pompeii, the streets have their parallel wheel- 
ruts. The aqueduct that supplied the town with water passed 
over the gate, and a curious phenomenon is here visible—a leak 
in the channel of the aqueduct has, in course of time, formed a 
stalactite as thick as the trunk of an oak. 

No Roman town is without an amphitheatre, and that of 
Salona is in tolerable preservation. The entrance of this one is 
paved with stones ten feet by four, and a diamond-formed stone 
grating still remains on a level with the arena which afforded a 
view of the amphitheatre, without danger of juxtaposition with 
the animals. ‘To the westward of Salona is the remnant of an 
immense construction, the origin or destination of which is quite 
unknown to the local antiquaries—a Cyclopean wall of regular 
quadrilateral stones, each from eight to sixteen feet in length :— 


‘ It appears to have been climate that dictated to the ancients their 
extensive use of stone; the rude temperature accompanying the civi- 
lization of the north of Europe, appears to have brought iron into 
more extensive use; nothing can be fitter for resisting heat than their 
solid walls, but the wise shutting of doors and windows, so essential to 
the north, was probably as unknown to the Romans as to the modern 
Dalmatians. In Spalato or Ragusa you see a house with masonry 
worthy of a handsome fortune, and not a latch on a door, or window 
which would not be unworthy of a hovel in the north of Europe.’ — 
Highlands and Islands of the Adriatic. 


Pursuing our imaginary tour along the coast, we come to 
Ragusa, the last of the considerable places held by Austria on the 
east coast of the Adriatic, which has a history of its own, quite 
separate and distinct from that of the rest of Dalmatia, in con- 
sequence of the Ragusans having sought Turkish protection in 
order to shield them from Venetian supremacy. The destruction 
of Salona proved the foundation of modern Spalato. In the same 
way modern Ragusa owes its foundation, in the seventh century, 
to the sack of the neighbouring Epidaurus by the barbarous 
Avars and Croats. The Croats, conquering the Romans, are in 
turn subdued by Christianity, and these barbarians, occupying 
all the interior of the country, the animosity between them and 
the Romans abated after their pacific settlement, and Ragusa 
became one of innumerable municipalities into which the shat- 
tered fragments of the empire reconstituted themselves on the 
coast, while freedom, and the security of an insular rock, created 
commerce. 

Ragusa still nominally belonged to the Greek empire, and 
at length, in the year 1001, we find a treaty of peace and 
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friendship made between Venice and Ragusa, by which the 
Venetians were annually to give the Ragusans fourteen yards of 
searlet cloth, and an armed galley, in token of perpetual amity, 
and the Ragusans to return the compliment with two white 
horses, three barrels of Ribola wine, and an armed galley. From 
this treaty the prosperity of Ragusa may be dated, and while 
Venice rose to the commerce of the eastern world, Ragusa became 
the emporium of the Slaavic countries to the north and south of the 
Balkan. A citizen of the name of Gozze now founded the patri- 
cian order of the city, as at present constituted. Talent and 
popularity distinguished his youth, authority exercised his man- 
hood: jealousy, the ingratitude of those whom he fostered, and 
exclusion from power, embittered his age; hence the laconic and 
affecting heraldic motto which is seen on the arms of his descen- 
dants to this very day—Constitwit, rexit, luget—‘ he founded, he 
ruled, and he grieves.’ 

It was by skilful diplomacy and politic alliances that the 
Ragusans sought to avert the domination of Venice. As early 
as 1370 they sent ambassadors to the Sultan Orchan, at Broussa, 
then the capital of the Turks, for a shadow of the Byzantine 
empire still existed at Constantinople. This early application to 
the Grand Turk preserved them from absorption at a subsequent 
period, when all the surrounding countries had been annexed as 
integral parts of the Ottoman empire; but Ragusa had many 
moments of dark doubt and uncertainty. Mohammed the Second, 
after the conquest of Constantinople, the kingdom of Bosnia and 
the neighbouring provinces, turned towards the Adriatic, and 
unmindful of the ancient treaties between his ancestors and 
Ragusa, demanded possession of all the territory except the mere 
city. ‘Terror and apprehension spread through all ranks, but the 
Council prudently got out of the dilemma by stating that they 
were resolved to place the territory at his disposition, and at the 
same time to consign the city to the King of Hungary. An 
answer, sagaciously calculated to the point of possibility, diverted 
the conqueror of Constantinople from his design, and the fear of 
a Hungarian thorn in the side of his newly-acquired kingdom 
relieved Ragusa, which henceforth became the asylum of all the 
disinherited nobles and princes of the surrounding provinces who 
refused to embrace Islamism. 

The wars of the Venetians in the next two centuries (carried 
on with the Turks) greatly increased the trade of the neutral 
Ragusa, and in the middle of the seventeenth century she had 
reached the apex of her wealth and splendour; her ships swarmed 
in the Mediterranean, and innumerable charitable institutions 
and magnificent endowments of the church, the nobles, and the 
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plebeian confraternities of St. Lazarus, attest her great wealth ; and 
while Venice devoted herself to the arts of painting and architec- 
ture, her humble neighbour shone in the realms of literature with 
a splendour which the lapse of two centuries has little abated. 
‘The Slaavic Athens’ was the name which Ragusa acquired in the 
seventeenth century. Marino Ghetaldi, a native of this city, 
and, as the name shows, of Italian and not of Slaavic origin, was 
in that century surnamed the ‘Demon of Mathematics: and a 
century ago the name of Boscovich, another Ragusan, stood 
deservedly high among mathematicians and astronomers. In 
1759 he visited London, and had a brilliant reception from the 
Royal Society, of which the Earl of Macclesfield was then presi- 
dent. Of the Ragusan poets the chief was Gondola. The 
Slaavic poetry is mostly lyric: but Ragusa, situated on the 
shores of the Adriatic, being in close relation with Italy, we find 
that Gondola’s great poem took the epic form. Gondola was born 
in Ragusa on the 8th of January, 1588, and devoted himself to 
the study of the law. He died in 1638, at fifty-one years of age. 
Two of his sons fought in the Thirty Years’ War under Wallen- 
stein, and the youngest died in 1682, in the office of President 
of the Republic. 

When ‘Turkey was an object of especial hatred to the rest of 
Europe, and when Waller wrote his Presage of the Downfall of 
the T'urkish Empire, Gondola enthusiastically took for his hero 
Osman, who became Sultan in 1618, and after a variety of wars 
and amours, is imprisoned and beheaded. It was therefore 
entirely the events of the day that supplied Gondola with his 
matter. The Porte in the zenith of her military and political 
power was, although the enemy of all Europe, then the pro- 
tectress of Ragusa against Venice; and Osman, the antipathy of 
Christendom, is a daring hero in the eyes of the patriotic 
Ragusan. The war with Poland in 1621; the captivity of 
Korewsky as hostage in Constantinople ; the disguise of his wife 
as an Hungarian boy to deliver him ; the condition of all these 
countries, and a variety of episodes and adventures, concluding 
with the death of the Sultan, form the staple of the work. The 
finest passage in it, according to some, is the entrance of the 
ambassador of the Sultan into the palace of Warsaw, where he sees, 
to his shame and surprise, woven on the walls a tapestry repre- 
senting the defeat of his master at the battle of Koczim ; accord- 
ing to others, the episode of Suncianitza, the daughter of a deposed 
Lord of Servia, of which the following may give some idea :— 


‘The chief of the black eunuchs of the Sultan entered the city of 
Semendria, where he hoped to find the daughter of Gluibedrag, the 
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fair and the young Suncianitza. She is of the illustrious family of 
the Lords of Servia. His power had passed away, but his deeds had 
been those of a prince. His old age leans on the staff that was once 
the sceptre of his fathers, his kingdom is the narrow meadow, his 
subjects are the bleating sheep, his hounds are his guards, and shep- 
herds are his courtiers and allies. His twelve sons have fallen by the 
sharp sword of the Osmanli, and his eyes flow with tears until the 
springs of vision are dried up. He is the trunk of the tree whose 
branches have been scattered by the tempest.’ 


But the hope of a continuance of his line by the issue of his 
daughter keeps him alive; but the virginity of that maid is con- 
secrated to the Almighty. 


‘The old man perceives this with grief, and assembles the youth of 
Bulgaria to wake her soft desires. The rustic games, and the accents 
of music mingled with the dance of the shepherds and the flower- 
crowned maids. The language of courtesy is held while they sit on 
the meadow, and the echoes are charmed with the pipe and the tabor. 
The maidens lose their lustre at the appearance of Suncianitza, like 
the stars of night at the blushing dawn; the zephyrs play with her 
blonde tresses, and her step in the dance is the subtle enchantment. 
The sight of the chief of the black eunuchs suddenly ends the games. 
He sought the fair Suncianitza for the harem of his master. A thrill 
of terror froze every heart—the flowers drop from the hand of Sun- 
cianitza—and, mute as a statue, she hid her visage in her hands. The 
chief of the eunuchs drew a golden veil from his girdle, approached 
Suncianitza, and giving it with respect, said, ‘Great is thy happiness, 
O noble daughter! Thou art now the spouse of the Sultan of the 
world.’ 

‘ Thrilled with horror, Suncianitza was about to fall, but the mutes 
approached, and the fair one was torn from her father, struggling like 
a dove in the talons of a vulture. The blind Gluibedrag tore the 
white hair from his head. ‘Cruel Fate,’ said the frenzied greybeard, 
‘to make a shepherd of the son of princes—to snatch from me my 
sons and my only daughter! Where art thou, my love? Let the 
blind old man but hear thy voice? 0, inexorable death, why have 
you left me in the land of the living ? 

‘ But Suncianitza, carried far away, heard not his accents of grief; 
tears filled her eyes, or terror froze her heart. ‘ Whither am I dragged 
from the arms of my father? Ah! who will calm his troubles and 
assuage his grief? Come, father, let thy flowing tears soften their 
obdurate hearts; may thy grey hairs drive violence far away.’ 

‘¢ Virgin, thou hast wept enough,’ said the eunuch, who had sought 
the fairest beauties of Egypt, Bosnia, and the Land of the Dukes 
(Herze govina), leaving behind him disconsolate mothers, and bring- 
ing with him the daughters of the noble, the fair in person, and those 
endowed with mental qualifications, who all now approach the city of 
the empire. 
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‘ The Sultan entered at the same time, and the ayahs presented to 
him the female slaves in the seraglio. Ranged in the form of a half- 
moon, the like had never been seen in all the world. The perfect 
beauties of the palace were like the spring flowers of the forest. 
United in the garden, one stole softly on the senses ; the other dazzled 
like the noontide sun; sweetly smiled the one, noble was the gait of 
the other; but Suncianitza outshone them all by the lustre of her 
charms; but her brow was pale with modesty and virtue. 

‘* Open thy mind,’ said the Sultan, ‘and confide in Osman, who can 
calm thy grief.’ Suncianitza, raising her thoughts to God, asked his 
succour to soften the heart of the Sultan, and offer on the altar of the 
Most High the lily of her virginity. 

‘* Powerful and glorious Sultan,’ said Suncianitza, ‘thy words em- 
bolden me to bare my breast. I am the only daughter of a father 
blind with grief for the loss of twelve sons. I alone stand between 
him and his tomb; the cherished daughter has been torn from his 
embrace, like the plant whose last root fails. Death and annihilation 
are inevitable. Oh, father, what hand shall close thy eyes, or honour 
thy remains with the ceremonies of the tomb? By Mahommed thy 
prophet, and Ahmed thy father, let the daughter rejoin the parent, 
and glory surround thy name.’ 

‘ An icy silence followed the speech of Suncianitza, and uncertainty 
reigned in the heart of the Sultan. To lose the flower of his seraglio, 
or act with the harshness of a barbarian, was the dilemma in which 
he was placed; but virtue triumphed. ‘ How,’ said he, ‘ought I to 
govern others and know not how to govern myself? Thy trouble is 
ended, noble girl—my heart is moved, and the favour is granted. My 
desire is to reign in the hearts of mankind by love and justice. Thy 
affections are most lovely in misfortune; as the rays of the sun, they 
vanquish in the struggle with the mists; and long live your father to 
enjoy your society.’ 

‘Thus spoke the Sultan; but Suncianitza can scarcely believe the 
reality of her liberty ; as the mariner, after the long and stormy night, 
mistrusts the rays of dawn that show him the wished-for haven. 
Throwing herself at the feet of the Sultan, she cried, in transport, 
‘Great and magnanimous sovereign! A movement of thy lips hath 
breathed youth and strength into the body of a dyingold man. More 
valiant than the conquerors of kingdoms, thou hast vanquished thy- 
self. Noble and generous action !—time and distance will take nothing 
from its glory !’ 

‘ The Sultan, opening his treasures, hung a splendid necklace around 
the throat of Suncianitza, at once the ornament of her beauty and the 
memorial of his magnificence. 

‘The slaves that brought her as a prisoner returned with her as 
guards and servants to the door of the blind Gluibedrag.’ 


Pursuing our history of Ragusa, we find that in 1667 it was 
visited by one of the most awful earthquakes of modern times. 
All but the most solid houses were thrown down, and in an in- 
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stant 6000 persons, or one-fifth of the-whole population of the 
town, were buried in the ruins. The sea was so violently agitated 
that vessels anchored in deep water knocked their keels against 
the ground, and several of the lofty cliffs around Ragusa were 
split from top to bottom. The Rector or President of the Re- 
public, Simon Ghetaldi, and several other senators, were waiting, 
and just about to commence the sittings of the Council, when 
they were engulphed, as was also an unhappy Dutch ambas- 
sador, with a suite of thirty persons, on his way to the Court of 
Constantinople, whither he was accredited. A whole seminary of 
children was enveloped in the ruins, and one of the persons 
extricated in a wounded condition described their heartrending 
cries for water—complaints unheard and unrelieved by those 
aboveground. The Archbishop being on the first-floor of his 
house, with great presence of mind leaped out of the window, 
and got off with a sprained foot, and limping to Gravosa, found 
the road all covered with masses of rock thrown down from the 
mountain above. 

When the earthquake took place, and the Rector and many of 
the senators were swallowed up in the ruins, necessity obliged 
the exclusive nobility of Ragusa to make room for a certain 
number of persons, in possession of simple citizenship, in the 
ranks of the senate; but so extravagant was the aristocratic spirit 
that, up to the period of the fall of the Republic, the distinction 
between the nobility whose patents dated before and after 1667 
was always kept up by exclusive marriages, the parties taking 
their names from the pretensions of the universities of Spain and 
France, the old nobility calling themselves Salamanchese, and 
denominating the new senatorial families Sorbonnese. ‘The first 
council of the Republic consisted of all nobles that had com- 
pleted their eighteenth year, their characters being registered in 
a book called the Mirror. The sovereignty resided in them, the 
President of the Republic bearing the name of Rector, but holding 
his office only a month at a time from the fear of hereditary or 
dictatorial power. ‘The Rector lived during the month in the 
palace with princely pomp, his habitual dress being of red silk 
with a black stole over the left shoulder, and the nobles, up to 
the end of the eighteenth century, wore black gowns and wigs. 
They possessed nearly all the land, the most lucrative offices, 
and the control of large funds which had been bequeathed by 
patriotic and charitable individuals for useful purposes; and as 
the misera contribuens plebs had no voice in State affairs, 
each patrician had, like those of Rome, a long suite of clients 
and dependents whom they protected for pecuniary conside- 
ration. 
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The first years of the great French revolutionary war were, in 
recent times, the most prosperous for Ragusa, for her flag being 
neutral, the Republic became one of the chief carriers of the 
Mediterranean ; but this was necessarily put an end to by the 
military operations of Marmont and Lauriston, and it remained 
an integral part of the French empire until 1813. 

Ragusa is situated on the southern side of a small isthmus, but 
the port next the town is only for coasting-vessels ; about half a 
mile off is the larger port of Gravosa, a land-locked anchorage, 
where a fleet of three-deckers could ride in safety and convenience. 
The walls and towers of the town are of truly enormous solidity, 
so as to be, perhaps more than any others on the Adriatic, comme- 
morative of the most magnificent school of Italian castellated 
architecture. Nothing can exceed the picturesque effect of its 
domes, campaniles, and towers, as seen from the sea, with the 
broad mountain side for the background ; but this position causes 
it to be intolerably hot in midsummer. All the houses are of 
solid stone, and many of the edifices most elegant. The dogana, 
or custom-house, an extensive pile of Gothic architecture without, 
and like an Oriental khan within, carries the mind to the period 
when the factories of the Republic of Ragusa, with separate and 
independent jurisdictions, were spread over all Turkey in Europe ; 
when Constantinople was as yet unconquered by Mohammed II. ; 
when Ragusa, the weak but determined opponent of Venice, was 
in high favour at the court of Adrianople, and boasted those 
capitulations with the Porte which were the germs of modern 
consular jurisdiction. The palace of the Rector of the Republic is 
a most picturesque specimen of early Italian revival, or re- 
naissance. Under the colonnade of this palace is the great gate 
of cast bronze, its rivets and knockers the ne plus ultra of florid 
elaboration; and beyond the deep shadows of the vaulted 
entrance is seen the courtyard, with a flood of light falling on a 
green bronze bust of a figure with a peaked Charles I. beard, 
in the dress of the earlier part of the seventeenth century. This 
was one of the merchant princes of Ragusa, who left 200,000 
gold ducats for charitable uses invested in the bank of San 
Giorgio, in Genoa. 

Of the ancient Epidaurus, situated a few miles along the 
southern coast, only mounds remain, but wherever the earth is 
excavated, foundations of houses, fragments of tombs, sections of 
columns, and mutilated statuary are found. Eucheleian Illyria, 
of which Epidaurus was subsequently the chief city, was the 
scene of the adventures of Cadmus, after his flight from Thebes; 
and the city itself, founded by the Greeks, became in due time 
a Roman colony, in which Esculapius was the special object of 
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veneration in the principal temple of the city. To this day one 
of the capitals of the colonnade of the palace of the government 
in Ragusa represents a scene in alto relievo of the god seated 
with a species of mitre on his head, and a flowing beard, a book 
being open on his knee, and instruments of pharmacy and 
chemistry,around him, taken from the ruins of Epidaurus. 

Ragusa succeeded to Epidaurus as an archiepiscopal see, and 
continued so during all the republic, always contesting with 
Spalato the primacy of the coast of Illyria. The Middle Age 
cathedral was founded by Richard Ceur de Lion, after his 
escape from shipwreck, in consequence of a vow to erect a temple 
at the place where he should land; but the President of the 
Republic begged him to write to the Pope to change the locality 
of his votive offering from the island to the city of Ragusa itself, 
the cathedral of which was small and inconvenient. This was 
done; and Philip de Diversis de Quarligianis, writing in 1440, 
describes it as having a colonnade half the height of the church, 
and a frieze of animals cut in stone; it was thrown down at the 
great earthquake of 1667, and the present structure, of the archi- 
tecture then in vogue, erected in its place. The Ragusans have 
adhered with great tenacity to the Church of Rome; but in the 
middle of the sixteenth century, a majority of the youth enter- 
tained the principles of the Reformation, which appears to have 
been suppressed by the usual violent methods; and to this day 
places are shown in which Protestants were immured alive. 
Previous to the French Revolution and invasion, Ragusa had 
large foundations for educational and charitable purposes; but 
then’ a general scramble took place. The large libraries of the 
colleges of the Jesuits and Dominicans were sold and dispersed, 
and the funds of the charitable and educational institutions were 
appropriated by those who had the care of them. This dilapida- 
tion has been put an end to by the Austrian Government, and a 
complete system of public instruction instituted, which has been 
many years in operation. 

Ragusa always maintained a traffic with European Turkey as 
much from its geographical position as from the political relations 
existing with the Porte. The enemy of Venice, and the ally of 
Genoa, was protected by the Porte; and it was the privileges of 
separate jurisdiction and right of worship in the great cities of 
the region now called European Turkey, that were the types of 
the present anomalous position of the subjects of foreign powers 
in the dominions of the Sultan. In Belgrade, Roustchouck, 
Silistria, Adrianople, and Sofia, were so-called Ragusan colonies, 
or, in our own commercial language, factories, in which the 
consul exercised civil and criminal jurisdiction even before the 
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conquest of Constantinople by Mohammed II. The Ragusan 
ambassador at the Porte was, therefore, an important personage 
for the Republic; and when the writer of this notice was in 
Ragusa, the last dragoman of the last legation still lived in the 
enjoyment of a green old age. But ever since the destruction of 
Ragusa’s mercantile navy, in consequence of the French occupa- 
tion, her maritime importance has greatly declined; but there is 
still a certain trade by a macadamized road, carried to the frontier 
of Herzegovina, which induces a certain amount of capital to be 
employed, chiefly in manufactured goods, with Trieste; and as 
goods pass free in transit through the Austrian territory, we see 
no reason why the direct trade from England through this port 
should not be revived. At Klek, which belongs to Turkey, there 
is no accommodation whatever for trade to the interior, neither 
roads, quays, a town, nor even a village—in fact, we did not 
even see a tree there—nought but a bare rock. 

Dalmatia being a narrow strip of land intervening between 
Turkey and the Adriatic cannot do without trade with the interior, 
and the Bosnians, unable to communicate conveniently with the 
Black Sea, the Mediterranean, or the Adriatic, are compelled to 
resort to Dalmatia, and all along the frontier, at every twenty or 
thirty miles, there is a bazaar and quarantine establishment as at 
Ragusa. However much Christian Dalmatia and Moslem Bosnia 
may hate each other, they cannot do without each other. Cool 
mountainous Bosnia needs the oil of hot Dalmatia, and dry 
Dalmatia needs in her turn the cattle of the verdant Bosniac 
pastures. Inland Bosnia needs the colonial products and the 
manufactures of maritime Dalmatia, and poor Dalmatia needs the 
corn of the rich alluvial valleys of Bosnia. 

We must not close our account of Dalmatia without saying 
something of the Morlack or Slaavic population in the interior, 
for the moment we quit the coast Italian ceases to be intelligible, 
except to the upper classes who have been educated in the towns 
of the coast. The Morlack to this day, speaking the language 
common to Croatia or Bosnia, wears the old Turkish costume of 
the last century, except the kaouk. The Morlacks are in person 
a tall, rude, robust, and somewhat savage race of men, all armed 
even in the market-place, some with pistols, others with dirks. 
These they are allowed to retain, as, in case of a war with Turkey, 
Dalmatia is much more exposed to Bosnia than Bosnia to 
Dalmatia, the latter being a higher and more rugged country. 
On their head is the fez surrounded by the ample folds of a white- 
and-blue cotton turban ; they are very fond of a red colour in 
their clothes, and all wear sandals with a sole of raw bull’s-hide, 


but strapped on with cordage instead of goat-skin ties as in old 
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times. The women wear shoes, and the men to this day consider 
shoes effeminate. In Dalmatia in the last century people used to say 
that everything could be found in Venice, just as people say in 
England that everything can be found in London ; but a pleasant 
story is told of a Morlack declaring this to be a popular falsehood, 
as he had sought over all Venice and could not find a pair of 
sandals, although they were for sale in the meanest village in his 
own country. 

The rooted antipathy to change which is the principal trait in 
the character of the Moriack shows itself in nothing so much as 
the antipathy to the Frank costume. The civilization of 
Venice varnished the coast but remained only skin deep; and 
when a man threw off the native costume he was considered as a 
sort of traitor to his nationality. Lovrich, a native of Sigu, who 
wrote a refutation of the errors of the Abbate Fortis, gives a trans- 
lation of a droll poem, expressing the lamentation of the Mor- 
lack for those of their chiefs who Italianized themselves, 
thus :-— 


‘ There are certain Dalmatian voyoodes 
Who scarce arrived on the Italian shore 
Italianize themselves, and blush to be called Slaavs. 
They out their natural pig-tails and clap on a wig, 
A hat replaces the turban. 
They are in a hurry to shave their moustaches 
And cast aside their silks and scarlets. 
They despise embroidery, fine boots, and silver buttons, 
And then, O God! they clap on a coat 
Which is slit in two behind.’ 


Such is their idea of the garb of civilized man. Some years 
ago the most contemptuous expression for a Frank was ‘ lazmani 
rastrixem perkna,’ i. e., the man with the slit tail. 

Travellers will find themselves rewarded by a tour in the 
interior of Dalmatia. The scenery is romantic, the manners of 
the people are singular, and the country abounds in natural 
curiosities. The caves of Dinara are several miles in extent, and 
have never been fully explored. Lovrich says that he was in- 
formed by persons who had attempted to do so, that to go and to 
come would be a day's journey. In the midst of the caverns is a 
considerable river, which glides through those dark recesses, and 
the faculty of vision being useless to its fish, nature leaves them 
unprovided with the organ ; thus the eyeless Proteus of Illyria, 
found also in the caves of the United States, is one of the most 
remarkable curiosities of natural history. But the population, 

. as has been already shown, is very far behind, in spite of the per- 
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severing efforts of the Government to extend education. The 
Morlack is, in fact, the.Servian of the Adriatic, but far inferior to 
the Servian proper. While the latter burns for modern civiliza- 
tion and advancement, the Morlack has still a rooted antipathy 
to modern European usages; whether this will be ultimately 
overcome by the extension of modern means of conveyance to 
this outlying corner of Europe remains to be seen. Dalmatia, 
from its creeks, mountains, and valleys, as well.as from its scanty 
population, is wholly unsuited for railway communication: but the 
steam line on the coast has already produced considerable ani- 
mation, and we are happy to see that it is now extended beyond 
Cattaro to several points on the coast of Albania. 


Arr. III.—Christ and other Masters; an Historical Inquiry into 
some of the chief Parallelisms and Contrasts between Christianity 
and the Religious Systems of the Ancient World; with special 
reference to Prevailing Difficulties and Objections. By CHARLES 

ARDWICK, M.A., Fellow of St. Catherine Hall, Christian Advo- 
cate in the University of Cambridge. Part I. Introductory; 
Part II. Religions of India; Part III. Religions of China, 
America, and Oceanica. Three Volumes. Cambridge: Mac- 
millan and Co. 1855, 1857, 1858. 


THE relation between human opinions and human affairs is of a 
nature so subtle and intimate, and these two classes of things touch 
one another at so many points, that it is impossible to give an honest 
history of the one without devoting considerable space to the other. 
In spite of recent speculations, religious ideas are the mightiest of 
all ideas. With them are inseparably connected the entire systems 
and method by which the greatest thinkers of every age have 
pursued their research after truth, as well-as the whole circle of 
sanction afforded to moral law. Religious ideas form the basis of 
those consolations which prevail over human calamity and 
ameliorate the lamentable imperfections of our nature; they 
supply the restraints which are applicable tothe lusts or other 
transgressions of individuals and classes, and proffer the needed 
stimulus to government, literature, and science. Whatever view 
any philosopher.or historian may choose to take about the 
absolute and objective truth of Christian doctrine, and however 
high may be his pretensions to learning or comprehensiveness, 
yet his review of civilization and of man will be merely a micro- 
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scopic analysis of their superficies, unless he study with attention 
the meaning and bearing of that doctrine. The consequence is, 
that ever since the promulgation of a re the philosophic 
minds of each successive age have been occupied with the relation 
which the religion of the Cross has sustained to other and older 
forms of faith. © 

Guided, or at least influenced, by their adopted philosophy, the 
apologists for Christian revelation, as well as the defenders of 
pagan mythologies, have sought to adjust the delicate balance, 
and to determine either the community of origin, or the diversity 
in kind, of the religious beliefs of our race. With a few obvious 
exceptions, the comparison instituted between ‘ Christ and other 
masters’ has seldom, if ever, issued in an acknowledgment of the 
superior claims of those other masters to the reverence and 
adhesion of mankind. Neither Buddha nor Zoroaster, neither 
Plato, Confucius, nor Mohammed, have, within the limits of 
Christendom, been opposed to Jesus as worthy of superior 
homage. The brunt of the controversy has raged on lower 
grounds. Hostile combatants have been content to deny the 
uniqueness of the Christian faith. The opponents of the religion 
of Jesus have stood with different degrees of awe or admiration 
on their faces before the shrine of other gods ; have confessed the 
reality and partial truth of the idolatrous systems, and have 
affected to honour Christ by simply placing Him on a level with 
the masters of heathendom. 

It is not always that we can find the true point of observation 
for Christ and Christianity. The ‘mastery’ of Christ hardly 
gives the best angle of vision. He is to us, so much more than a 
master, that we have scarcely patience to investigate his claims 
on the merits of this appellative. There are points where his 
triumphant superiority to all other objects of human faith and 
adoration, as well as to all other competitors for human trust, 
renders any comparison of his claims and qualifications absurd, if 
not impious. is mastery is an effect, a necessary consequence 
of other power and higher pre-eminence ; it is merely the human 
and practical aspect of a small portion of that stupendous 
assemblage of attributes which He bears. His mastery is only a 
single quality of his personality, just as his eye, or his finger, 
may have been of his human manifestation ; and thus, is hardly 
capable of bearing the full weight of the comparison which the 
“ Christian Advocate” seeks to institute. 

It has been enough forthe opponents with whom Mr. Hardwick 
contends, to refer the religion of Jesus to the same, or a like 
origin, with that from which they have deduced other phases of 
faith ; for instance, if their predilection has been in favour of an 
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‘ original revelation, communicated to man on his creation, then 
it has been sufficient for the sceptic to allow that Christianity has 
preserved in one form what Brahmanism and Zoroastrianism have 
done in others. Again, if the worship of Nature, and the adora- 
tion of her powers, has been taken as the explanation of the reli- 
gious systems of the world’s infancy, then not a few have tried to 
explode the mysteries of Christian faith by declaring them to be 
nothing else than the cabala of the fetisch worshipper, or the 
astrologer.* If, disdaining all solution of the difficulty by the 
progress of such traditions, or by the interference of the Deity 
with the self-development of the human race, the opponents of the 
supremacy of Christ have found the source of other religions 
within the sphere of the human mind, or in the moral constitution 
of man, they have also sought to deduce the doctrines of the 
Gospel from the first principles and axioms of thought, applying 
the same kind of criticism to the Christian Scriptures, and even 
to Catholic doctrine, that was supposed to be successful in dealing 
with other developments of the religious sentiment. If to 
objectify self, and gaze reverently on one’s own subjectivity, has 
been a real solvent of the perplexities of pantheistic negation 
and Egyptian marvel, as well as of the fate which hastened the 
development of monotheism out of a Roman Pantheon, then it 
has not been difficult for the magical philosopher to show that 
Christianity may be found conveniently packed up in some un- 
developed corners of one’s own consciousness. 

If other faiths exhibit to the eye of the sceptic the influence of 
surrounding nations, and bear in their ample bosom the traditions 
of other peoples, and features stolen from other gods ; if affinities 
can be discerned between the divinities and the myths of India, 
Egypt, and Greece, it has been enough that Christianity should 
also bear the impress.of Oriental mysticism and Egyptian sym- 
bolism, of Greek philosophy and Roman discipline ; and on this 
ground the advocate of the ‘ progress of the human intellect,’ ‘ the 
discoverer of the sociologic law,’ or the expositor of a veritable 
transcendentalism, accords to Christianity an honour equivalent 
to that which he is ready to confer upon Buddhism, Sufism, or 
Islam. 

Comte saw in Catholicism—in which, by the way, he re- 
cognised the only complete development of Christianity—the 
heir of all previous systems of religious thought, as well as a ste 
in advance upon the polytheism which had preceded it; and the 
disciple of Hegel applies his metaphysical interpretation to the 

* Survey of the Revolutions of Empires. By C.F. Volney. L’Origine de tous 
les Cultes. Par Dupuis, &c. &c. 
+ Feuerbach’s Essence of Christianity. 
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sermons of St. Bernard, and the confessions of Augustine, with 
the same unction with which he expounds the religious experience 
of an Osiride, a Titan, or a Fakir. 

The believer in that ‘absolute religion’* which is supposed to 
underlie all forms of faith, from fetisch worship to Mormonism, 
seldom scruples to avow, and still more often unwittingly reveals 
the fact, that not only is Christianity the nearest positive ap- 
proximation to what he may individually hold to be a solution of 
the universal problem, but also, that much which he vapours forth 
as the inspiration and prophecy of his own enlightened genius is 
in the nearest line of descent from the doctrines of the New 
Testament. 

Now, though it must be allowed that other Masters rule over 
human minds, and that their followers outnumber the disciples 
of Jesus, it can hardly be doubted by an enlightened Buddhist, a 
‘Mohammedan gentleman,’ or a learned Jew, that the quality of 
Christ's followers, when judged by any comprehensive human 
standard, is of a far higher and nobler order than that of his own. 
co-religionists ; and the liberal sceptic will acknowledge that there 
is that in the mastery of Christ which can without dishonour 
disown all the evil done in his name, and may yet claim the 
virtue of every holy aspiration of his disciples. We start, there- 
fore, from the ground that there can hardly now be a fight between 
minds that fully comprehend the subject, upon the comparative 
merits of any past or existing form of religious faith, with 
Christianity. But it matters little to us what credit the adversary 
allows to our Master, if he is no longer to be the Master and 
Ruler of man ; orif, to secure any dubious praise, or treacherous 
kiss, He must be shorn of the glory which constitutes Him 
the Head of the human race, and the highest manifestation of 
God. If the Lord Jesus Christ is only one among the many 
teachers of our race, we are at liberty to criticise his words, and 
reject his authority. If his faith be culy the receptacle, or the 
efflorescence of what is good in human nature; if He be only the 

ince of copyists, the king of plagiarists, we could bow no 

mger to his dishonoured name ; if the correspondences between 
our holy faith and the religions of the ancient world invali- 
date by their number its originality and divinity; if these corre- 
spondences reduce the miracles of Christ to blunders, and the 
facts of his life to vain traditions ; if the entire part which He 
takes in the great theatre of human affairs, his past and present 
influence upon European life, can be reduced to the ‘law of 
the casual disturbances of intellectual progress, or of the moral 


* Theodore Parker's Discourse on Matters pertaining to Religion. 
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feelings,’ or to any mere syncretism of the laws of human de- 
velopment, then surely the less we can have to do with his 
religion the better. If this be the end of our comparison, then 
the holiest, awfullest name that human lips can frame to utter is 
the synonym of the most wretched lie that the world has ever 
heard; and no compromise between these extremes has ever re- 
tained the allegiance of any large class of men. Christ is either 
everything to us, or He is less than nothing, and vanity. 

The object of Mr. Hardwick, the eloquent. Christian Advocate 
of the University of Cambridge, is therefore a very noble one. 
He essays to conduct ‘an historical inquiry into the chief paral- 
‘lelisms and contrasts between Christianity and the religious 
‘ systems of the ancient world ; to furnish his readers with an 
ample array of facts and data for the conclusion at which it is 
clear that the author arrives—namely, the originality, unrivalled 
excellence, and Divine authority of Christianity as a whole. 

' He has conducted his inquiry with great erudition and deeply 
reverent feeling. He is far ahead of the majority of his pre- 
decessors in the extent of his material. The accuracy and 
wisdom of his analysis are conspicuous. His power of con- 
densation is great, and the charm of his style reveals the ease of 
a practised and accomplished writer. 

Mr. Hardwick's work is as yet by no means completed; many 
fields of inquiry must still be passing under his review. We 
shall await his analysis of the religions of Egypt and of Greece 
with interest, and some anxiety, feeling convinced, from the line 
of argument he has chosen to pursue (when, from his large stores 
of information, others were clearly feasible to him) that in Egypt 
especially will his difficulties appear in greatest force, and pre- 
sent the most serious obstacles to his complete success. 

Mr. Hardwick’s review in his first volume of the religious 
characteristics of the present age, so far as these are indicated in 
the opinions held by different classes on the merit of heathen 
religions, and their relation to Christianity, is effected with great 
ability ; and amply justifies the course of inquiry to which, as 
Christian Advocate, he has dedicated his time and abilities. 

The main principle which guided Dr. Trench in his Hulsean 
Lectures on Christ as the Desire of all nations, and, to a large 
degree, determined the course of Mr. Maurice in his work on 
the Religions of the World, and their Relation to Christianity, 
is once more adopted by Mr. Hardwick. He says on this 
point :— 

‘The features of resemblance, few, and dim, and fragmentary though 
they be, are welcomed as so many testimonies to the truth of revela- 
tion—as ‘ unconscious prophecies of heathendom,’ or else as portions 
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of that spiritual heritage which men and tribes bore with them from 
the cradle of the human race. A living writer has observed that the 
noblest and most effectual way of defending Christianity is not to 
condemn everything which preceded it, to turn all the virtues of dis- 
tinguished heathens into splendid vices, but rather to make them 
testify in its favour. 

‘Such is also my conviction ; and with kindred feelings I now pur- 
pose to reopen the investigation of those leading facts, and the 
analysis of those ideas of heathenism, which the opponents of 
Christianity have been accustomed to adduce as parallel to what is 
found in the sacred volume, and as, therefore, placing Gentile systems 
on a level with the Church of God. Such points of correspondency, 
where they in truth exist, I hold to be explainable without in any way 
diminishing the lustre of the Gospel, or detracting in the least degree 
from the supremacy which it enjoys in the affections of the Christian 
world.’—Volume i. p. 40. 


We agree with our author, and feel disposed to say further, 
that in our view, no respect is paid to Christianity by closing our 
eyes to the points where its great Founder has met the desires, 
and answered the questionings of the human heart; and, there- 
fore, so far from dreading, or ignoring, the vaunted parallels 
between the religions and philosophies of the world, and the work 
of Christ, we rather hail them as indications of the adaptation of 
that work to meet the wants of the human race. Because demon- 
strable falsehood has clung to many of those expectations, be- 
cause both imagination and hope have embellished a feeble sub- 
stratum of facts with a mythical lustre, it does not follow that 
the fact which the mythos sought to compass has never possessed 
an historical validity ; because Lycaonians believed falsely that 
‘the gods had come down to them in the likeness of men,’ it does 
not follow that God has never done this, nor that the idea of 
incarnation is an absurdity, but rather that such an explanation 
would, under some circumstances, be natural and true ; because 
Egyptians believed that the scattered limbs of Osiris had been 
gathered together, and that out of suffering and death, a new 
and immortal life had been conferred upon their incarnate God, it 
does not follow that the belief of Christendom in more than the 
actual realisation of that splendid dream is a delusion, but rather, 
that the need of which it speaks belongs to some of the oldest, 
sree venerable, ineffaceable, and extended desires of the human 

eart. 

The various Avatars of Vishnu, and the life of Buddha upon 
earth, do not throw all beliefs in the incarnation of Deity into 
the region of superstition or mythology, but show that the human 
race has yearned unceasingly in the midst of its sins and delusions, 
after some such relation to the source of wisdom, power, righteous- 
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ness and love; and has indeed striven to find the point and the cir- 
cumstance where God and man may be regarded not as two, but 
as one. 

. If these desires and modes of appreciating the relation sub- 
sisting between God and the world, were confined to Eastern 
paganisms and defunct faiths of a dateless past, there would be 
more colour for the charge vamped up in their name against the 
religion of Christ; but if, on the contrary, there is enough to 
show that the restless desire after a manifestation of God in the 
flesh, belongs to all nations and ages, to the nineteenth century 
as well as to the first, to modern Europe as well as to ancient 
Egypt ; if Hegelianism and Positivism still perpetuate the struggle 
after the same reality ; if, further, a steady inspection of our own 
hearts reveals the existence of the same eager inquiry, then the 
life and mastery of Christ acquire new and portentous importance, 
and are even in their most fundamental element the answer to 
our own earnest search. 

On the supposition that the correspondences which require in- 
vestigation subsist mainly among the parallelisms between the tra- 
ditions of heathendom and the records of the Hebrew Scriptures— 
on the matters of the creation, and the fall of man, the flood, 
and the dispersion of mankind—it was necessary to have discussed 
the unity of the human race, in such a way as to show that the 
Mosaic writings contain at least the central stream of that most 
venerable tradition, free to a large extent from the local and 
national, the distorted and incredible elements which they present 
elsewhere. 

If the unity of the human race be provisionally assumed, not 
only does the hypothesis receive prodigious confirmation from 
the correspondences which may be traced through those tradi- 
tions, but the majestic narrative of the Pentateuch rises into 
incomparable grandeur by their side, and confirms our con- 
viction that the wisdom which indited it was in the strictest 
sense Divine. Mr. Hardwick, feeling the importance of this 
position, to the battle he intends to fight, has not been content 
with the hypothesis of the unity of the race, but has succinctly 
and admirably given the leading arguments in favour of this 
great theory. (Volume I. pp. 45—47.) 

We confess, however, to some disappointment, on finding that 
so large a portion of these interesting volumes has been devoted 
to this often ventilated theme, and that in a work entitled 
Christ and other Masters, Christ Himself should occupy so 
small a space. Indeed, it is obviously not so much ‘ Christ 
and other Masters,’ as Christianity and other religions that Mr. 


Hardwick brings into contrast. Now, Christianity is a word | 
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which admits of great latitude in its definition. It may mean 
the writer's own view of what Christianity ought to be, and 
originally was, or it may mean the whole of that which has borne 
its name. If viewed in its heavenly origin we fear Oo rivalry; if 
taken as a whole system of faith, starting from the cosmogony of 
Moses, coming down to its latest varieties of form and doctrine ; 
it becomes the mere synonym for an eclectic resumé of many 
religions, chargeable with all that has been done in its name. 
Still, the comparison between heathenism and Christianity, 
though far more serious and complicated, would redound to the 
honour, the spirituality, the moral power, the manifested Divinity 
of the religion of Jesus Christ. 

It is matter of surprise to us that Mr. Hardwick should have 
seized upon so few of the points of contrast between Christ and 
his rivals, and that, while he has chosen Christianity, rather 
than Christ, as his point of departure, he should have left to his 
readers the difficult task of comparing Judaism and heathenism, 
in their practical dominion over humanity, with Christianity as a 
whole. We regret also that the author has confined himself so 
much to the religious characteristics of the OLp Testament 
revelation, and their contrasts with the religions of the heathen 
world ; and that he has brought so few of his stores of erudition 
to bear on the prime fact, the life-giving centre of all Divine 
revelation. We question whether, in his most interesting and 
careful review of ‘THe Law’ and ‘Tur Promise’ of the Old 
Testament he has given sufficient prominence to the elaborate 
preparation that was made in both, for the Advent and Incarna- 
tion of the Sonof God. Mr. Hardwick has analysed the theolo- 
gical, the moral, the symbolic, the prophetic features of the 
Hebrew faith, but he has not, as it appears to us, sufficiently 
expounded the central principle which confers on Judaism its 
distinguishing honour, and which reveals the advantageous com- 
parison between the philosophies and religions of the East and 
the doctrines and spiritual power of the New as well as the Old 
Testament. We conceive this principle to be, that Judaism was 
a preparation for, and a prophecy of, the real thing which ancient 
heathenisms were always hastily and incautiously finding, ‘ the 
manifestation of God in the flesh.’ 

Mr. Hardwick says most admirably : 

‘If God be represented as no more than the stupendous aggregate 
of all created spirits, if divinity be ascribed to nature as a whole, to 
this or that energy of nature, and to this or that ideal representative 
of men, no standing ground is left for urging the intrinsic excellence 
of virtue ; faith, love, justice, purity, and liberty itself have no in- 
telligible basis; they become the mere subjective forms of human 
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sentiment, and the conventionalities of human law. Or if, again, while 
the Creator is not actually confounded with the laws and operations 
of the universe, his power be notwithstanding liable to any species of 
constraint or limitation—if He be thwarted by some other substance, 
fate, or time, or matter, or chaos, or evil, it must also follow that the 
moral consciousness of the worshipper is wounded and distracted; he 
abandons the resistance he was offering to the downward tendencies of 
his nature; he drifts away to the conclusion either that sin is ab- 
— inevitable, or that righteousness is for ever banished from the 
earth. 


‘ Now, all the teaching of the Hebrew Scriptures on these points 
is far above suspicion. They announce at every turn, and under 
every kind of illustration, the cardinal doctrine of One living personal 
God, the Maker and the moral Governor of all things.’ —Vol. i. p. 82. 

This passage suggests many assuring contrasts between 
heathenism and the Hebrew faith ; for while heathenism has 
always started in its pursuit of the Divine Being from nature, 
and arrived at its goal by deifying nature, in whole or in part; 
the Hebrew religion, on the other hand, started from its own lofty 
Theism, its universal Creator, its eternal Jehovah, and descended 
to all the different forms of life and forces of nature. ‘The 
clouds are his chariot, ‘the heaven is his throne, ‘the 
ocean is in the hollow of his hand,’ ‘his word giveth light.’ 
There is not throughout the Old Testament the smallest vestige 
of pantheism, or an expression which can be regarded as a deifi- 
cation of any of the aspects of nature. But Mr. Hardwick 
continues :— 

‘The Hebrew Scriptures draw the broadest possible line of demar- 
cation between humanity and divinity. They make the consciousness 
of the Creator essentially distinct from that of each and all created 
beings. They demand for Him the worship of the human spirit, be- 
cause He is a God of unapproachable perfection, self-existent, absolutely 
free, and altogether righteous.’ 

And again he says, p. 84:— 

‘Instances there doubtless are in which both ancient and modern 
eo have been offended by expressions that ascribe to God 

e organs, faculties, and passions of mankind. Those thinkers do 
not recognise the clear necessity of such expressions for communicati 
any definite ideas of God and his relations to the creature; but treat 
them as mere relics of primeval barbarism, exhorting us to soar at 
length above all human images, and gain a true conception of the In- 
finite and All-pervading. Yet, in spite of numerous cavils rising out of 
these anthropomorphisms, it is generally acknowledged thatthe Hebrew 
creed, for some cause or other, was pre-eminently pure and mono- 
theistic—a concession which one might have fancied also proves at 
least the possibility of worthy thoughts of God existing with and 
under figurative representations.’ 
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We think that Mr. Hardwick does not make sufficient use of 
these peculiarities of the Hebrew Scriptures, in preparing the 
way for what we regard as the central fact in the universe—the 
actual manifestation of God in the flesh. They differ from all 
heathen anthropomorphisms in this, that, whereas these were 
the apotheosis of nature and of man, to the Israelite they were 
the anticipations of the climax of his faith, the incarnation of 
God. The Hebrew monotheism was of the purest and most 
rigid order. It was intolerant of every rival, and was regarded 
as absolutely, not relatively, true. ‘The gods of the nations 
were idols, Jehovah made the heavens.’ All the resources of 
Omnipotence were brought to bear on every infraction of those 
laws whicb declared unity, spirituality, righteousness, and eternity 
as the fundamental predicates of his Being. But man cannot 
outsoar the atmosphere by which he is supported; he cannot 
emerge from the conditions of thought to which he is restricted, 
His idea of God has always been coloured by his self-conscious- 
ness. Every moral perfection of the Divine Being is suggested 
to us in the writings of Moses and the Prophets by the corre- 
sponding faculty in man ; and even the words which describe for 
us the Divine essence, words which do not fathom the mystery, 
but declare it to be unfathomable and infinite, are only anthro- 
pomorphisms of the second degree. 

It should not be forgotten that the most pregnant language of 
our blessed Lord is only to be received or interpreted by recog- 
nising the anthropomorphism it contains, by a silent introspec- 
tion of the spiritual eye. However, we believe that it would be a 
most superficial view of the case.to regard the meaning of such 
expressions as ‘ the Father in heaven,’ ‘a spirit,’ ‘ the love of God,’ 
* the will of God,’ as having only subjective force, as being only 
the modes in which our minds are competent to understand the 
thoughts which are above us. 

Christ did not condescend to our ignorance when He said, ‘ God 
* is a spirit, and they that worship Him must worship Him in spirit 
* and truth, for the Father seeketh such to worship Him ; but, on 
the contrary, He stated in words which by an eternally predis- 
posed arrangement of things express absolute, objective truth. 
Moses, in the first chapter of Genesis, laid down the stupendous 
fact, when he told us that God made man in his own image and 
likeness. If this be so, the human spirit has been from all 
eternity predisposed to bear the weight of these high analogies, and 
it has been so formed as to be capable of thus serving the pur- 
poses of Divine revelation. It is not that God is called a Spirit 
because that term is the hearest approximation to the truth which 
man can understand : but because God 1s a Spirit, therefore man, 
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‘ being made in his image, is a spirit also. It is because God is the 


eternal Father and has made man in his own image, that man 
has the power of begetting in his own image and likeness. 
Human fatherhood is then not a type and approximation to the 
fatherhood of God, but a copy and offshoot of Divine paternity. 

Thus, the Divine idea as revealed to the world by super- 
natural and divine processes, redeemed from corruptions, severed 
from all the miserable consequences of the original and early per- 
version of the human race, was essentially, and by the nature of 
things, anthropomorphic. The heathenish anthropomorphisms 
are all of them rough sketches of the great fact; but so far as 
mere knowledge was concerned, the original conception imprinted 
on the understanding of man in his first creation was brought 
back to him by Divine inspiration in a sudden and marvellous 
manner, and from that time onward, it has guided and governed 
all thought on the nature of God. 

But the speculation of ignorance and sin, and the force of 
human passions, led the minds of men to form the most unworthy 
and corrupt ideas of the manifestation which the Divine Being 
had made of Himself. The Divine image being debased and cor- 
rupted in man, the self-formed ideal of God was itself false and 
unworthy. The discord and disunity in humanity, the contend- 
ing and uncontrollable elements of consciousness, became the 
parent of polytheism ; the triumphant evil of man’s nature led 
Egyptians, Persians, and Hindus to the actual deification of 
evil. Olympus revealed the contentions of Greece. The gods 
of Rome represented the dominant lusts and passions of a world, 
and their conclave in the Pantheon proclaimed the fact of its 
prostration before the power of Rome. The degradation of man 
to a mere animal or even vegetable life, revealed itself in his 
fetisch worship; and in every conceivable way hgve men thus 
shown that, ‘ professing themselves to be wise they became 
fools.’ God's revelation of Himself to man, inasmuch as it de- 
clared man to have been made in the image of God, interpreted 
this universal tendency, and explained how it was that poor mis- 
guided man was ever reudy to transfer his own personality to 
God ; but it also made known the extent of the corruption and 
the degree beyond which it was sinful to go in this search after 
God. It showed, that though man was a copy of God, he had 
been defiling his way upon the earth, and it was not merely a 
multiplication or magnification of his own propensities, but an 
idealization of his nature that would be the only method of 
arriving at the truth. It appealed to his conscience, which had 
been asleep ; to his higher reason, which had been stupified ; to 
his purest affections and essential relations, and said, ‘ These as 
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“God made them, and not as you have overlaid and defiled 
‘ them, may give you the alphabet with which you may spell the 
“name of the I am.’ 

By arousing the personal responsibility, by awakening the 
moral conscience, by calling out the ego into active conscious- 
ness, by addressing each individual with the mighty ‘Thou 
shalt,’ Moses was guided to the course which cut at the root of 
polytheism; and, by asserting the absolute unity of the Divine 
Being, he did more than anything else, to awaken and confirm 
the sense of individual unity and to bring into subjection and 
harmony, the revolted and conflicting powers of the human heart 
and life. 

While the revealed law of God was the transcript of the Divine 
mind, it was also the eternal ideal of MAN, and the proofs of its 
supreme excellency would be seen in the conformity of man to its 
spirit. But such conformity, wherever attained—the being holy 
because God was holy, the being merciful because God was 
merciful, a return from centuries of distraction and revolt to the 
true ideal of man as Son of God—declared a man to be 
the highest manifestation of God. ‘When I consider the 
‘heavens the work of thy fingers, the moon and the stars 
‘which Thou hast ordained—what is man! that Thou art 
* mindful of him—ihe Son of man that Thou shouldest visit 
‘him? And Thou settest him over all the works of Thy hands.’ 
* Howbeit, we see not yet all things put under him.’ ‘ What is 
‘the manner of the man—Oh, Lord God?’ cried David, in his 
latest words. 

Those glorious light-bearers to the human race, even amid all 
their weaknesses, transgressions, and follies, saw the witness 
within them, of the true light that had shone into the darkness. 
They felt that ‘the darkness comprehended it not,’ and they knew 
that the heart, or the whole spiritual being of man, was ‘ deceitful 
above all things, and desperately wicked.’ But they knew also 
that there was in its origin, its destination and relations; in its 
constitution and primeval nature, the capability of representing 
to the full, the image and glory of God. Hence, while we have 
bitter confessions of sin, and terrible exposure of the source of the 
evil, we hear from the same lips the conviction, that righteous- 
ness was the only right state and condition of the human soul; 
and that in a righteousness which they had not reached, and in a 
holiness which they had not realized, there would be there pos- 
sessed the highest manifestation of the moral character of God. 
But with this fructifying thought did they, as the Oriental mind 
has done, at once say, ‘Our King, our Ruler, is this manifesta- 
tion of God?’ Did David, or Solomon, or their successors, allow 
themselves to be termed ‘ the gods’ of their country ? Did Solomon 
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offer sacrifice to his own Divine nature, or to that of David, as 
Rameses and Menephthah are seen to do on Egyptian monuments? 
Were the children of Israel ever satisfied with the manifestation that 
God had made to them of his perfections? Were the Patriarchs 
adored by their descendants ? Was Moses deified as an Avatar 
of Jehovah? Did their great Prophets and Psalmists arrogate 
to themselves to be Buddha—the incarnation of the intelligence, 
the full manifestation of the wisdom, righteousness, and power 
of God? Finally, is there a vestige of pantheism or egotheism 
throughout the Old Testament ? : 

No! the Hebrew nation under the influence of this great truth 
exhibited, on the contrary, the most extraordinary phase of 
national life that the world has ever seen. Instead of creating or 
imagining an ideal man whom they considered to be the true mani- 
festation of God—instead of conferring this dignity upon their 
chieftains, or on any class or caste among themselves—instead 
of philosophizing about the present, or trusting, as other nations 
had done, to some national dignity conferred on them, in virtue 
of their peculiar and exclusive relation to the gods, they set 
themselves earnestly to look for the appearance among them of 
THE Man who should be an everlasting King, and who should 
rule in equity—rTHE Man who should be ‘the fellow of the Lord 
of Hosts—and whose ‘ name should be called The Lord our 
righteousness.’ 

The Jewish people did more than this, for, under Divine sanc- 
tion and especial Divine teaching, they perfected a grand and 
expressive ceremonial, by which they acknowledged their guilt 
and wide deviation from the Divine Will; by which the nation, 
as a whole, and the high priest as the loftiest representative of 
their religious need, were required to express their sense of imper- 
fect and defiled worship, and to supplicate the Divine favour. A 
laborious and perpetually renewed system of sacrifice, was defined 
with the utmost nicety, to be, not only a memorial of past good- 
ness, but a prophecy of a perfect sacrifice, and of a spotless 
priesthood. This ritual did preserve through long ages the sense 
of need, and declared to a thousand generations that ‘ without 
shedding of blood there was no remission.’ But, on the other 
hand, Judaism never felt that, as a doctrine, as a covenant, as a 
discipline, as a mode of national life, it had reached its climax. 
There was this great difference between the prophetic yearnings 
of heathendom and the conscious prophecies of Israel, that the 
former sought to realize at once the subject of their desire, and 
either in their deified ancestors, their kings, or their sacred pontiffs, 
found close at hand, and constantly expressed before their eyes 
the realization of their ideal. The Hebrews, on the contrary, 
looked forward to events which had never arrived—to One who 
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should come to fulfil the idea they had of Man, of King, of Pro- 
phet, of Lawgiver, of Son of God—to One who should bring in 
an everlasting righteousness, and bring back Paradise with all 
its glories, its purity, and its communion with heaven. 

The great question for us to ask is clearly this: Have the 
long-sustained expectations of the Israelitish nation been grati- 
fied? Has a series of facts ever occurred in the world which 
can claim to be heard in reply? Have the desires of all nations 
—the unexpressed longings and the wavering questions of a 
thousand philosophies—been met by the providence of God ? 

We believe there is such a series of facts, and the Life of a Man 
has been enacted on our earth, which has justified them all; 
that the life of a Man was the life of God, the perfect and com- 
plete transcript of the true ideal of humanity, such as it has 

xisted for ever in the mind of God. We believe that from this 
an, and in Him, has been originated the new life of the world ; 
that in his life such a revelation has been given of God, that 
all its conditions and necessities are completed, and the relations 
of. God both to the world and to man are revealed and re-esta- 
blished ; that in Him, and through Him, the nature of God Him- 
selfis manifested ; and from the full display in his person of all 
the attributes of God—a fact unique in the history of the world— 
the veritable essence and truth of God has become a matter of 
observation, inasmuch as ‘ He that hath seen Him hath seen the 
Father. His life was a sacrifice, and his death the crown and 
completion of that sacrifice to the great law of God which bound 
sin and death together. 

Thus the most severe condemnation that can be conceived of 
was uttered against all sin, against all unlikeness to the ideal of 
which He was the realization. 

The life of Christ did not come to an end like the life of 
othermen. With Him birth and death were rather events in his 
life than the commencement and close of his self-manifestation. 
In the ordinary mode of viewing these events, the former appears 
to be the great sign of his incarnation, the latter, the great 
symbol of his sacrifice. The former, by its uniqueness and 
supernatural character, proclaims that He who made man in his 
own image, reappears in the flesh of man, as the living law. The 
latter is correctly considered, the special seat of that work by 
which the world is reconciled and the atonement with God 
secured. His birth and his death are the two points where his 
life loses itself in God—where we see, as John informed us, that 
He had ‘come from God, and was going to God.’ His earthly 
life is all that lies between these two, all that proves the first to 
our understanding and vindicates the last to our faith. His 
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entire life is the full shining of that Sun of righteousness which, 
while not created at its first dawn, nor ever totally eclipsed, is 
not yet gone down. 

Divine incarnation—vicarious and representative sacrifice—and 
the gift of eternal life to man—are evident in every saying and do- 
ing of this Son of man and Son of God. The symbols especially 
written on his birth and death are never absent. His life is an 
advancing manifestation of Himself, and therefore a revelation 
of both God and man—a making clear both of what God is and 
of what man is, and the way in which the diseased, ignorant, 
devil-ridden man may become the living, healthy, holy, victorious 
ideal man. 

That life contains in itself the specimen and type of all the 
work of the still-living Christ, and the table of contents to all that 
He, as the Teacher, Patron, Priest, Redeemer, and King of the 
human race has ever done. It is the condensed illustration of 
the life of God in man, and of all that his Spirit, which is the 
Spirit of God, has wrought in humanity. 

The LIFE oF CHRIST, then, must be the focus of the biblical 
revelation of God, and the judge and touchstone of all other 
revelation. It is the greater light from’ which all other light 
is borrowed. All other revealing facts derive their signifi- 
cance from their organic relation to Him. Every event in the 
world’s history, philosophy or government, which took any part, 
however feeble, in the preparation made for his coming, is in- 
vested with a new worth. Thus, ‘the holy nation and peculiar 
people’ amid whom, in the deep designs of providence, his ad- 
vent was prepared—the law which drew the outline of his form— 
the prophecy which lighted up the watch-fires on the mountain 
heights of thought—the ritual that embodied the desires He 
came to satisfy, and the work He came to do—the whole of that 
scheme of revelation which He came to fulfil, in every jot and 
tittle legible on its ample scroll, are transparent to his light and 
illumined by his indwelling glory. In addition to this, all the 
events which were subordinate to this prime event, and hence 
the Egypt of the early Pharaohs, and all its influence upon the 
form of the first revelation, and upon the character of the national 
development given to Israel—the Egypt of the Ptolemies with all 
the influence of the latter upon the growing intelligence of the He- 
brew people, acquire new meaning. Babylon and Persia, in the 
bearing of their political rivalries upon the fortunes of that 
mysterious people who were chastised, preserved, and consoli- 
dated by their agency, appear, as on the page of revelation, to be 
God’s servants and heralds, for this great business. The influence 
of Greece upon Egypt and the East, and all the causes at work 
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in the preparation of that language in which the revelation of 
Christ's life should be first embodied and offered to the world— 
the conclusions at which Greek philosophy had arrived, and con- 
sequently the preparation of the world for a perfectly new form 
of thought, speculation, and life, must be hailed and studied as 
oe of God's deep plan of mercy. The influence exerted in 

alestine by the great nations of the world, before and at the 
time of Christ—such as the contentions between the Ptolemies 
and the Seleucidee—all the external causes which contributed 
to the creation of the Pharisaic spirit—the political reasons 
which gave force and momentum to the speculations of the 
Sadducees,—above all, the power of Rome, the government to 
which that holy life of his was submitted, and by which it was 
professedly taken away—the oppression which fomented and 
distorted the true Messianic idea, and all the political and osten- 
sible causes of the final and instructive destruction of that 
Jewish nationality, derive peculiar and awful significance as part 
of the preparation made for the coming of the Righteous One, 
the Prince of the kings of the earth. The philosophies which 
had exhausted, the religions which had mocked, the priesthoods 
which had deceived, the governments which had oppressed man- 
kind, become to the student of the life of Christ, throes of the 
great womb of humanity ere, under the over-shadowing of the 
Highest, she travailed with the Son of God. 

But if the life of Christ sheds a glory and excites a vibration 
of luminousness backwards through the ages, it is no less worthy 
as being the commencement of the real history of man and the 
birth-time of the everlasting age. 

As the previous history of the divine revelation is the fore- 
shadowing and the sign of his coming, so all subsequent history 
of revelation is the sign of his presence and his reign. As the 
law and the prophets heralded the light of the yet unrisen Sun, so 
the chronicles of the Church are the rays of his noon-day shining. 
As prophecy, in its widest sense, proclaims the acts of the coming 
Messiah, so the aroorodXov records the acts of the glorified Christ 
—the deeds of Him who liveth and was dead, and is alive for 
evermore. From his life the whole subsequent course of reve- 
lation takes its colouring and its meaning ; his life is the Gospel, 
in ‘the knowledge of Him standeth our eternal life ;) and from 
the knowledge of Him dates all the subsequent history of the 
world. 

The influence of that life of his, is the great world-fact ; no 
historian can dare to ignore it—no philosopher to pass it by. It 
has recreated every nation, every institution, every philosophy, 
every system, every man, with whom it has come fairly into con- 
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tact. Even its perversions and partial developments seem omni- 
potent. No fragment of it is too small to be powerful in 
dealing with the heart and conscience of humanity. Like star- 
dust, every tiniest point appears to be capable of developing 
itself into worlds and systems. It is inexhaustible and un- 
fathomable. The length and breadth and depth and height of 
it pass knowledge. 

We cannot avoid expressing our regret that the learned Chris- 
tian Advocate should not have instituted his comparison between 
the religions of the ancient world and Christianity, from a higher 
observatory of human speculation than that which he has selected. 
We should have read with avidity the contrasts which he might 
have drawn between the attempted solutions of universal ques- 
tionings which are to be found in the Brahmanic religion, in the 
doctrines of Gautama Buddha, of Mohammed, Confucius, and 
Laotse, and the actual solutions of those same problems in the 
life, the sacrifice, and the Spirit of Jesus Christ. 

This, however, is a method of investigation which Mr. Hard- 
wick seems disposed not merely to neglect, but even, in some 
portions of his work, virtually to discard. He assumes (vol ii. 
p- 84) that none but ‘an opponent of Christianity’ can endeavour 
to explain the apparent coincidences between false religions and 
the true, by tracing them alike to the common needs of man, and 
that the ‘ hypothesis’ that Christianity has spoken with autho- 
rity on ‘ the character and bearing of the principles inherent in 
the constitution of man,’ or has responded to ‘the necessities of 
his moral nature,’ is too ‘short and summary an explanation’ of 
the affinities between the religions of India and Christianity, and 
that the explanatory hypothesis must be waived until it be settled 
whether or not, there was ‘some outward channel of communica- 
tion existing at, or prior to the birth of Christ, between the 
Hindu philosophers and the doctors of the Western World.’ 

Now, granting that Mr. Hardwick has succeeded in his inge- 
pious accumulation of proof that such was the case, based on 
known links of early connexion between the East and the West,* 
on the first heresies of the Christian church, on apocryphal gos- 
pels, on missionary zeal, on the permanence of Christianity in 
the North-west Provinces of India, on probable references to 
Christianity in the Mahabharata, on the possible allusions to the. 
life of Christ in the Hindu myth of Krishna, and on the later origin 
of the additions to the extraordinary legend, pp. 85-91, vol. ii. ;. 


* These in the first century are allowed to exist by Lassen, in his Ind. Stud. 
vol. ii, p. 1096 ; and urged by Wuttke, in Gesch. d. Heidenthwms, vol. ii. p. 237, 
though they are to be carefully distinguished from the earlier correspondences. 
that may be discernible between Christian faith and heathen expectations. 
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still he does not touch the deeper reasons which induce us 
to urge in favour of the religion of Christ, that heathenism 
has been impotently snatching after and ever fumbling in the 
dark for that which Christ alone has supplied, and this, as we 
think, because of inherent principles and proved, ‘ necessities of 
eur moral nature.’ We may have misinterpreted his meaning, but it 
is inexplicable to us that he should describe a line of argument 
that has been pursued with such signal success by Neander, by 
Dr. Trench = Mr. Maurice, as that of the opponents of Chris- 
tianity. Supposing that, so far as Hinduism is concerned, Mr. 
Hardwick’s point is established, and that all the affinities which 
demand explanation can be satisfactorily determined on the 
hypothesis of heathen plagiarisms, or the influence of early 
Noachic, Mosaic, or Christian traditions floating eastward on the 
breezes of commerce or missionary enterprise—still there is 
the grand and terrible fact of the prevalence of Buddhism over 
three hundred millions of the human family, which affords, as 
we think, in its practical developments, amazing confirmation of 
the view which we are disposed to hold with reference to the 
world-wide search after the manifestation of God in the flesh. 
Further, there are the doctrines of the Egyptian Osiris, of the 
Grecian Dionysus, of the Homeric Apollo, of the Scandinavian 
Balder, which he reserves for subsequent investigation, and which 
reveal, as we think, with alarming distinctness, the fundamental 
yearnings of man, not merely after God, but after the union of 
God and man, the reconciliation of the Absolute and the relative, 
the Eternal and the mortal, the Divine and the human. 

The light still seen in some of these fossil faiths of the human 
race may be, like the shadow of Gautama, miraculously photo- 
graphed for pious eyes in the cave of Peshawur*—the reflection 
of primeval tradition, hope and fear. Still, inasmuch as the 
same needs always beset the human soul, the same hopes per- 
petually arise to soothe the sorrows, heal the wounds, and pre- 
dict the continuance of human life, we would sooner explain the 
prevalence of hunger and thirst by the laws of tradition, and 
even refer philoprogenitiveness to its historical antecedents, than 
force ourselves to believe that all the resemblances between 
ancient religions and revealed truth are limited by any historic 
community of origin. 

A higher evidence of the truthfulness of these desires and the 
Divine reality of their fulfilment in the Lord Jesus Christ, appears 
to us to consist in the independence and originality of their tone 
and the intensity of their meaning. To us there is a broader 


* Histoire dela Vie de Hiouen-Thsang et de ses Voyages dans U Inde traduite du 
Chinois, par Stanislas Julien, p. 82. 
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testimony to the truth of Christianity in the supposition that the 
Krishna legend is an original invention of the Hindu mind, than 
in any view which regards it as a corrupt plagiarism, a base 
imitation of the incarnate love and sympathy and sacrifice of 
our blessed Lord. It cannot be thought by any student of both, 
that if the human mind could have invented the one, therefore 
the other was equally within the scope of its fancy. Mr. Hard- 
wick’s quotation from the Bhagavad-Gitdé of the Krishna myth 
is more than enough to institute the mighty contrast between 
Christ and other masters (vol. ii. p. 114), between the sublimity 
of the One and the degradation and sensuality of the other. If 
some men are fain to fill their belly with the husks and garbage 
that the swine eat, and others are voraciously grinding stones 
between their broken teeth, there is abundant indication in those 
facts that they do hunger, and that such half-satistied and corrupt 
tastes are as yet abnormal, and point to the real bread which 
God has elsewhere given. Whether, then, the Evangelium 
Infantice of St. Thomas,* by being circulated on the coast of 
Malabar, became an instrument of blending many of the legends 
of Christianity with the theogony of Brahmanism, or whether 
any other of Mr. Hardwick's solutions of these correspondences 
be correct, we are delighted to find him saying at the conclusion 
of his lengthened argument :— 

‘It is important to observe that Krishniism, when purged from all 
the lewd and Bacchanalian adjuncts which disfigure and. debage ij. 
comes indefinitely short of Christianity. egarded im brighter 
aspect, it will prove that man is far from satisfied with the prevailing 
forms of nature-worship, and is struggling to become more conscious 
of the personality of God, and panting for complete communion with 
Him. It recognises the idea of God descending to the level of the 
fallen creature and becoming man. It welcomes Krishna as one reali- 
zation of this great idea, as the hero who was sent to lighten many a 
burden of pain and misery under which the universe was groaning, 
as the teacher who alone could save mankind by pointing out a method 
of escape from the necessity of repeated births. These yearnings 
after something higher, purer, and more heavenly are discernible at 
intervals amid the very sternest forms of pantheism; they bear wit- 
ness, notwithstanding all the flagrant contradictions in the system 
with which they are connected, to a consciousness of moral guilt, as 
well as to a sense of physical evil; they give rise to the anticipation 
that mankind will ultimately burst the trammels of their adversary and 
be reconciled to God. 

‘Yet, on the other hand, the dogma of Hindus, when measured by 
a Christian standard, is but shadowy and unsatisfying. The most 


* Hardwick, vol. ii. p. 123. 
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perfect incarnation of Vishnd, as found in Krishna, is docetic merely ; 
it rather seems to be, than is. According to the theory of matter, 
which prevailed among his followers, the divine and human could not 
truly come together, and could not permanently coexist. The one 
essentially excludes the other. Krishna, therefore, on going back to 
his celestial home, or, in the language of philosophy, on his re-absorp- 
tion into the Great Spirit of the universe, entirely lays aside the 
aha flesh which he had once inhabited. He quits his human 

ly, he abandons ‘the condition of the threefold qualities,’ he 
unites himself with ‘his own pure, spiritual, inexhaustible, inconceiv- 
‘able, unborn, undecaying, imperishable, and universal spirit, which is 
‘one with Vasudeva.’ In this respect he differs altogether from the 
God-man of the Christian church—the Mediator in whom Divine and 
human are completely reconciled, the meeting point where earth and 
- heaven, the finite and the Infinite, the personal and Absolute, have 
coalesced for ever, and are wedded in the bonds of an indissoluble 
union. And, as one result of such imperfect and confused idea, it 
followed that the blessings said to have been brought by Krishna were 
not real and abiding, they could only last until the close of one par- 
ticular age or period, when the powers of evil, softened and repressed, 
but still, according to this view, incapable of subjugation, would 
break forth again with irresistible violence, and be everywhere tri- 
umphant. It is written in one of the Purdnds: ‘The day that 
Krishna shall have departed from the earth will be the first of the 


is eloquent and admirable passage appears to us to be some- 
what inconsistent withthe spirit and general method of the whole 
work, and shows the adoption of a partial explanation of the appa- 
rent correspondences between Hinduism and revealed religion, 
which the author had previously underrated, if not condemned. 
According to Mr. Hardwick's classification, Buddhism figures 
as a school of Hindu philosophy rather than as a religion of the 
world. He has preferred, and perhaps wisely, to classify human 
faiths in the main by their geographical limits rather than by 
their spiritual affinities ; to trace, in the first place, the progress 
of the Hindu religions, indicating in his course the points where 
he thinks that it is not impossible that they may have been in- 
fluenced by the fundamental traditions of the human race. He 
has then passed on, in his third volume, to the religions of 
China, America, Oceanica, which are less affected than the reli- 
gions of India with any of the reflected influences of Divine 
revelation. Among the religions of China, he of course, returns 
to Buddhism under its Chinese equivalent, Fohism, and with its 
peculiar modifications in that country. Buddhism is not a reli- 
gion of India, and has not been such for six or seven hundred 
years, except among the Jains of Guzerat, who, according to 
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William Erskine* and others, were a sect of Buddhists swollen— 
during the persecution of their co-religionists between the tenth 
and eleventh centuries—by members of the old body; and form- 
ing, with the rump of the Buddhist community, a considerable. 
fellowship in divers parts of Hindustan. 

Mr. Hardwick is right in speaking of Buddhism as a form of 
philosophical thought, and even putting it on a par (vol. ii 
p- 44) with the Sankhya (rational) philosophy of Kapila as one 
interpretation of the mysteries of the universe.t The religion 
seems in every case to have been an aftergrowth and illegiti- 
mate expansion of the system of Gautama. There is perhaps no 
religion without a manifestation of the object of worship or a. 
belief in such manifestation; therefore Buddhism has had to 
transform its meditations into adorations, its reverence for its 
founder and greatest teacher into worship, before its abstractions 
could be regarded as needed realities, or its philosophical 
vagaries become the motives of human action. The great 
atheist must have become what is called a God to the mil- 
lions who revere his name, before his philosophy became a religion. 

If the cessation of existence is the greatest boon that man can 
receive in this fatherless and illusive world, and consequently, if 
the object of the highest reverence to the Buddhist’s mind 
cannot reciprocate or respond to the homage of his relics, or be 
any longer self-conscious or gracious, a past eternity is filled 
with his glories; the dreary votary of his sacred name enlivens 
his monotonous meditations with prolonged and baffling calcula- 
tions of the asankyas and autah-kalpas through which his spirit 
was travelling to the special manifestation granted to this 
sakwala (or world) in the person of S&kya-muni, the son of 
Sudhodana. 

Mr. Hardwick says 


‘ What I intend by Buddhism is the system of metaphysical and 
social philosophy organized by Sakya-muni, or Gautama Buddha. 
Neither am I speaking here of Buddhism in its modern development, 
as modified by intermixtures either with the popular forms of 
Braéhmanism, or with the older superstitions of the countries where it 
afterwards gained a footing; for that view will eome more properly 
before us when we pass from Hindustan to China, and the other 
regions where it still a complete ascendency. In different 
words, we shall be ro now with a philosophy rather than with a 
religion.’—Vol, ii. p. 53. 


* See article by William Erskine on ‘Remains of Buddhists in India,’ vol. 
iii. of the Literary Transactions of the Bombay Society. Colebrooke, Essays on the 
Religion and Philosophy of the Hindus. New edition. 1858, p. 280-301. 

+ Sir Emerson Tennent, in his Christianity in Ceylon, speaks of Buddhism as 
less ‘a form of religion than a school of philosophy.’ 
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India, the birthplace of Buddhism, is now destitute of its 
votaries, if such a name as this can be justly given to the dreamy 
indolence, latitudinarianism, quietism, atheistic philosophy, and 
devil-worship by which it is accompanied. India contains much 
monumental and traditional evidence of the period when Buddh- 
ism was one of its recognised religions. The temples in the 
neighbourhood of Ellora and Elephanta, the ruins round about 
Benares and Delhi, the sacred books and traditions of Buddhism, 
and even the mythology of the Brahmans, show that up to a 
comparatively recent period the two religions must have 
flourished side by side, not only in close proximity, but even on 
a friendly footing. 

The primary reception of Buddha into the Hindu Pantheon, 
even though the Brahmanical Buddha be altogether dissimilar 
from the genuine Buddha of China, Ceylon, and Burmah, indi- 
cates, on the one hand, a period in the history of the two faiths 
when an impossible compromise was at least attempted.* The 
reception, on the other hand, by the Buddhists of much of the 
Brahmanical cosmogony and geography, shows that persecu- 
tion, hatred, and mutual recrimination did not always charac- 
terize them.t In fact, the toleration and latitudinarianism 
of the Buddhist, on what he regarded as of minor importance, 
or to which he was able to give a place in his system, contrasts 
: all periods with the persecuting and exclusive spirit of the 

indu. 

Doubtless the two systems were diametrically opposed to each 
other in their principles ; still it is clear that, until their rivalry 
was exasperated by persecutions, their worship may have been 
somewhat reciprocal, and the general tolerance which cha- 
racterizes paganisms towards each other distinguished their 
mutual relations. 

The relative antiquity of these two systems of faith has at 
various times excited great discussion. Much may be learned of 
the projects and formation of religious faith in deciding whether 
Buddhism was a reaction from the excessive externality, the 


* Formerly, the Avatar of Vishnu, called Buddh, was reckoned a noble, benefi- 
cial, and true incarnation ; only latterly has it been regarded as a false one ; and 
now, though the Brahmans acknowledge Buddh as an incarnation, they speak 
maliciously of Buddhists, See Ganesa Purana, § 44; Bhagavad-Gitd, iv. 19, v. 6, 
of Professor Wilson. 

+ The following inscription of the date a.D. 1061, near Benares, puts this in a 
strong light: ‘A Deva caused an image of the supreme spirit Buddha to be 
made ; he worshipped it according to law, glorified the name of the supreme 
Buddha, the incarnation of a portion of Vishnu, Om! the possessor of all things in 
vital form! Thou art Brahma Vishnu Mahadeva.’ Given by Erskine as above. 
The Rev. Joseph Edkins, in his articles on Chinese Buddhism, published in Shang- 
hai, quotes many singular passages from the Buddhist writings to the same effect. 
Indra and Brahma are there represented as the humble disciples of Buddha. 
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priestly despotism and superstitious observances of Brahmanism— 
areform of, and a Protestantism from, an older faith—or'whether, 
on the other hand, Buddhism be the older form of thought 
which was corrupted and degraded in India into Brahmanism, and 
thus made to answer more fully to the desires and necessities of 
the conquering and wealthy classes. 

Many most competent scholars have advocated the latter 
view—thus Maupied, in his Essai sur Origine des principaux 
Peuples Anciens; Colonel Sykes, Sir Emerson Tennent, Mr. 
Gogerly, of the Ceylon Wesleyan Mission and others, repose 
greater or less confidence in the arguments in favour of the 
higher antiquity of Buddhism derived from the language of their 
sacred books, the presumed chronicles of the ancestors and pre- 
decessors of Gautama, and the great antiquity assigned by some 
of their writers to the age in which he appeared.* But the 
safest authorities in this matter place the life of Buddha in the 
sixth century before Christ.f And if this be an approximation 
to the truth, the still earlier antiquity of the Vedas and the Insti- 
tutes of Menu, as determined by Colebrooke and Sir William 
Jones, do much towards the solution of the problem, as there 
is no trace whatever in the former, and no reliable indication in 
the latter, of the presence of the new doctrine. While, on the 
other hand, in the oldest memorials of the doctrines of Buddha, 
the dogmas of the Vedas and the Divinities of the later Brah- 
manical superstitions are presupposed as existing.§ 

Moreover, frequent references are made in Greek writers to the 
Indian religions, but it is not until we reach Clemens Alexan- 
drinus that any specific reference is found in any of them to the 
religion of Buddha. 


* Buddhists differ by a thousand years as to the period and eras of his birth and 
death. The Southern Buddhists, in Ceylon, &c., agree in putting the death of 
Buddha in the year 544 or 543 B.c. The Tibetians place it between 2422 and 
546 B.c. The Chinese, Japanese, and Mongolians have the years 950 and 949. 
See Wuttke, Geschichte des Heidenthums, vol. ii. p. 520. There, are also Chinese 
authorities which, according to Edkins, in the Shanghai Gazette, give the later. 
date. The Chinese historian, Ma-twan-lin, assigns the two dates 1027 and 668. 
Wilson, in the Vishnu Purana, has identified Chandragapta with Sandracottus, 
who concluded a treaty with Seleucus Nicator, B.c. 352, and the various traditions 
of Chandragapta, Asoka, and Buddha, confirm the latest of all the dates for Gautama 
himself. The biographers of Hiouen Thsang give it as a probable Chinese opinion 
that a thousand years had not elapsed since the death of Sdkya—they wrote in the 
seventh century. Vie de H. T., p. 131. 

+ Lassen, Indische Alterthums, § 51. E. Burnouf in several of his works. 

t Colebrooke, in his Asiatic Researches, vol. viii., has, by astronomical calcula- 
tions, shown that the fourteenth century before Christ was the era of the completion 
of the Vedas. Sir William Jones has been allowed to prove that the date of the 
code of Menu is 300 years later than that of the Vedas. See also Appendix I. to- 
Elphinstone’s History of India. 

§ Wuttke, Geschichte des Heidenthums, vol. ii. p. 520. Burnouf, Introduction a 
U Histoire du Buddhisme Indien, pp. 139—210. 
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- The former supposition, then, of the reaction of Buddhism 
against the superstitions of Brahmanism is that which is ap- 
proved by Mr. Max Miiller, by Professor Wilson, by Elphin- 
stone, as well as by Mr. Hardwick, and a host of French and 
German scholars. 

Mr. Edkins* thinks that the discussion as to the relative anti- 

quity of the Sanscrit and Pali documents may have led to a de- 
signed altering of the dates. 
’ The virtues and states of being of Gétama Bodhisat, and the 
legends of the founder of Buddhism, as given in Mr. Hardy's 
most valuable work,t whatever be the age to which they can be 
historically traced, represent ideas and cycles of thought and 
action that sweep far beyond the actual existence or teaching of 
any one individual. It is utterly incredible that the discourses, 
actions, or virtues attributed to Gautama during his principal 
appearance in this world—even making full allowance for their 
mythical dress—are all due either to his individual mind or to 
the generation in which he lived. Consequently, the conviction 
is forced upon us, that speculations like those of this great 
objective idealist were occupying the minds of Hindus, part 
passu with Brahmanical superstitions for ages, and that the 
work which Sékya-muni mainly did was to give force to the ideas, 
and incorporation to the believers in them, or, as Mr. Maurice 
says: ‘ He was the rekindler only of feelings which had been 
‘existing previously, the person who formally set them in 
‘ opposition to the Brahmanical tendencies with which they 
‘had been hitherto, though by rather loose and fragile links, 
associated.’f 

It is, however, a matter of great importance to know some- 
thing of the pretensions and essence of a human faith which has 
in varied forms, and in diverse developments, so profoundly 
affected the destinies of our fellow-creatures, and which, in one or 
other of its phases, is now the only religion of one-third of the 
human family. It is important to examine the fundamental 
character of that class of opinion, that mode of worship, that 
style of hope which prevails in Burmah and Siam, which is 
common to the adorers of the Dalai Lama in Tibet and Tartary, 
and to the Theists of Nepaul ; which, in its most atheistic form, is 
still co-existent in Ceylon with the deprecation of the devils, and 
in China with the rationalism of Laotse, the paradise of 
Amitabha, and the positive sociolatry of Confucius; which is 


* In elaborate ‘Notices of Buddhism in China,’ published in a Shanghai new 
a and which we hope soon to see in some permanent form. 
Manual of Buddhism, pp. 98—859. By Spencer Hardy. 
Religions of the World. By F. D. Maurice. Leet. iii. 
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modified in Japan by fetisch worship and the honours paid to 
ancestry and to the spirit of the sun; which is still cherished 
by the Jains of Guzerat and Rajpootana, which crops out again 
in the theogony of the Brahmans ; which has even cast its shadow 
over the steppes of Tartary and the wilds of Siberia, and has left 
its traces in the names of places and rivers in Sweden. 

Sir E. Tennent* does not hesitate to affirm that, in each and 
all of these varieties, the distinctions are in degree rather than 
in essence, and that the general concurrence is unbroken in all 
the grand essentials of the system. 

There is something imposing and awful in this asserted com- 
pactness and essential concurrence, as well as in the numerical and 
geographical extent of the faith of Buddha. We are startled by 
its elasticity and its expansiveness, by its power of adaptation to 
different peoples and climates, by its alliance with the national 
tendencies of different races, and its presumed power to bring the 
diverse classes and castes of men to one level and status before 
its stupendous abstractions and ponderous mysteries. In these 
respects, it must be allowed, there is a primd facie objection 
to Christianity, and, at least, a difficulty thrown in the way of 
the endeavour, to establish the divinity of the mission of ‘Christ, 
from a similar enumeration of his victories over different classes 
of nations and of men, or from the fundamental agreement that 
really underlies the divergencies of Christian truth. 

But, is this a true picture of the case as it affects Buddhism ? 
Mr. Hardwick thinks not; and has endeavoured to show the 
exceeding difficulty of finding any common family likeness 
amid the vast divisions into which Buddhism has been separated. 
He drawst a learned parallel, in this respect, between the Fohism 
of China and the Lamaism of Tibet, and has attempted to prove 
that, in these capital instances, the departure from the primitive 
doctrines of the sacred books of Buddha is complete and almost 
universal, and that, in spite of the enormous population of the 
middle kingdom of China, who are known to be worshippers of 
Fo, or Buddha, the monks or mendicants are the only genuine 
Buddhists ; that the power of the faith itself is utterly languish- 
ing and inoperative, that it is overlaid with the man-worship of 
the Bodhisattwa, or Pusa, and the virtual adoration of Sakya- 
muni as the author of all good. Our author further considers 
that the fundamental Buddhist principle of the sacredness of 
animal life is utterly disregarded by the Chinese, and that the 
unadulterated idealism of Gautama, with his doctrine of the 
emptiness of all human joys, and the absolute nothingness out of 


* Tennent’s Christianity in Ceylon, p. 207. + Vol. iii., pp. 80—92. 
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which all things have proceeded and to which they tend, could 
never have laid hold on the Chinese mind. 

Mr. Hardwick is amply confirmed in these statements by Schott 
and other writers to whom he refers. Although we have been 
informed by one, who has spent many years in the study of 
Chinese character and Chinese Buddhism, that these statements 
are far too strongly worded to convey a perfectly correct impres- 
sion. Vast multitudes of Chinese do, in his* opinion, abstain 
religiously from animal food, and regard the life of all creatures 
practically from a Buddhist standpoint. He asserts that the 
priests are prepared boldly to discuss and maintain the doctrine 
of the nonexistence of matter, and even to suffer the greatest 
hardships in defence of their faith. 

Our author presents a singular contrast to this state of things in 
Tibet, a contrast which does not suffer, even though on the side of 
China it be somewhat overdrawn,—for in Tibet the whole popu- 
lation appears to have yielded to the monastic spirit of the early 
Buddhist missionaries. The flourishing convents, the ponderous 
relics, and universal reverence for Buddha, which Hiouen Thsang 
found there in the seventh century, still characterize their de- 
scendants. In strong contrast with the Buddhism of China, there 
is a regular hierarchy deriving its energies and its organization by 
consecrated relations with the Supreme Puntiffs. These dignitaries 
are held to be successive incarnations of the perfect Lama, who, 
instead of passing, as he was entitled to do, into his ultimate con- 
dition, determined for the benefit of mankind to sojourn longer 
upon earth and be continuously new-born. Here the Tibetians are 
strangely at war with the eastern and southern Buddhists. 

In addition to these specimens of divergence, the believers 
among the Nepaulese in a supreme Adi-Buddha, who is regarded as 
the self-existent intelligence, and the creator of all things, differ toto 
celo from all their co-religionists on a fundamental article of faith.t 

* Rev. J. Edkins, of Shanghai. 

+ M. Huc, in his work on the Celestial Empire, declares that the Bonzes have 
themselves sunk into utter inanity and faithlessness, and that the Buddhist libraries 
are deserted. Mr. Edkins assures us that this is by no means accurate, as the 
Buddhist libraries are much frequented, even by Confucianists and Taouists, and 
that there is considerable speculation still prevalent in literary circles. Wuttke, in his 
Geschichte des Heidenthums, takes the same general view, and declares (vol. ii. pp. 
83, 84), that the doctrines of Buddha have lost in China all living force, and exert 
the smallest possible influence on the educated classes, and none at all on the poli- 
tical life of the people. He-is, however, clearly inaccurate when he continues, 
that ‘the religion of Buddha in China has, though numerous nominal adherents, no 
history,’ for, as Mr. Max Miiller has shown, in his recent pamphlet on the Bud- 
dhist pilgrims, the stores of historical information in China are very large, and give us 
the only hope of learning anything satisfactory on the progress of Buddhism in India. 

+ This addition was made or , nae by the Nepaulese, most probably in the 
tenth century after Christ, and there is no trace of it in any Chinese writings. See 


Burnouf, Introduction a Histoire du Buddhisme, p.117. Asiatic Res., vol. xx. 
Wuttke, ii. 529. 
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Lastly, the tendency among the northern Buddhists generally 
to originate other Buddhas, who to some extent have supplanted 
the place of Gautama or Sakya-muni in the affections of the 
people; and the substitution of faith in Amitabha Buddha for 
the perfect intelligence, the baseless virtues, and dreary asceti- 
cism of the ‘ways to Nirvana,’ are taken by Mr. Hardwick to 
indicate sufficient varieties of character and development in these 
several offshoots from the great trunk as it is seen to flourish 
in Burmah, Siam, and Ceylon; so that it becomes very doubtful 
whether we do not deceive ourselves with a name when we give 
the same generic term to the whole. 

To some extent it would be possible to compare the diver- 
gencies of Christianity with those of Buddhism: and a plausible 
case might be made out by an opponent who resolved on in- 
cluding all the superstitions of the Abyssinians, all the licence of 
the Mormons, the hierarchy of Rome, and the sects of Pro- 
testantism in his definition of Christianity. To avoid such com- 
parison, we must recur in each instance to the oldest and most 
venerable of the records of these religions, and endeavour to 
extract thence our definitions, in the spirit which Mr. Max 
Miiller indicates admirably at the conclusion of his pamphlet, 
when he says, ‘the historian must go back to the earliest and 
most original documents that are to be obtained—thus only may 
he hope to understand the later developments, which, whether 
for good or evil, every form of faith has had to undergo.* 
Meanwhile, it may be hinted that the people over whom the 
Christian faith has triumphed have been far more varied in their 
character and their external condition, in their climate and mode 
of life, in their mental qualities, in their intellectual achievements, 
in their social movements, and in the status and advance of 
their civilization, than those over whom Gautama Buddha has 
reigned. Buddhism has, notwithstanding all its vast extent, pre- 
vailed exclusively over Oriental minds, differing incalculably 
less from each other, in spite of all their varying conditions, than 
the European nations do from one another. It has swayed its 
sceptre over countries which are all alike pervaded by a spirit of 
inertia and stationariness, and it has left them either the prey of 
besotting superstitions, the dreary students of entangling specu- 
lation, or the victims of hopeless indifference. 

But Christ has taken captive the foremost of the nations, the 
shifting and dissolving tribes that have merged and consolidated 
into the modern world. He has grasped the reins of science, and 
sat dictator in all her schools; he has made the opposite poles 
of humanity ONE in himself; the savage and the civilized, the 


* See Buddhism and Buddhist Pilgrims, p. 54. 
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barbarian and the Roman, the Greek and the Jew, the bond and 
the free, are perpetually finding their ground of ‘deep fellowship 
and actual unity in Him. It is true that the differences among 
Christians have been exaggerated by adverse parties among them 
into the fundamentals of faith, yet with few exceptions, which a 
pagan could discover or appreciate, there are no differences in 
the actual object of worship, in the real ground of salvation, in 
the quality of Everlasting Life. It is true that they have 
persecuted one another for their opinions, but they all profess to 
derive the most precious of those opinions from the same 
source. 

~ Buddhism and Christianity have alike been perpetualby de- 
veloping new forms, and adapting themselves to new circum- 
stances ; but while the circumstances of Christianity have differed 
incalculably more than those of Buddhism, every fresh develop- 
ment of the former, in harmony with its original spirit, has been 
an augmentation of its power, and a disclosure of its infinite 
resources, every new phase of the latter has been a deviation 
from its original intention, and has revealed its increasing languor 
and helplessness. All the modifications of Buddhism have been 
due to accretions from without, and to the mingling of its meta- 
physical abstractions with the more concrete traditions, the 
mythological fables or social organizations that were foreign to 
its spirit. The two noblest of these, the Amitabha of China, of 
Tibet, and Mongolia, and the Theism of Nepaul, were those 
which were in fact the most adverse to its genius, though perhaps, 
as we shall see, necessitated by its weakness ; but on the other 
hand, all the noblest developments of Christianity have been 
expansions from within itself, all its hurtful modifications have 
been either deflections from that spirit, or corrupt accretions 
from human nature. 

Mr. Hardwick, in the close of his second volume, has ad- 
mirably reviewed the contrast between Brahmanism and Bud- 
dhism, and the degree of correspondence that at first sight appears 
between the relation of these forms of heathen faith to each other, 
with the relation subsisting between Judaism and Christianity. 
He has drawn a powerful contrast between the Father of the 
Hebrew race, and the highest type he could conceive of some 
ancient Aryan; between the dim shadowy abstractions of the 
Veds, the oscillation of Hindu worship from one Déva to 
another, from one elemental power to another, which is strikingly 
compared with the trust of Abraham in a righteous, self-existent, 
and Almighty God, with the conformity of his will to the will of 
the Supreme ; with his glowing hope and his victorious faith. . 
The continuity of the Hebrew faith, its perpetual development 
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and advance in spiritual power, and actual verification is strongly 
contrasted with the fluctuation, discontinuity, and retrogression 
of the Aryan faith. 

Tt is true, as the Christian Advocate acknowledges, that Brah- 
manism, like Judaism, was a secondary stage in the religion of 
the people; that both had engrafted new elements upon, and given 
external form and ritual ceremonial to the older faith; that in both 
there was an hereditary priesthood, combined with some narrow- 


ness of range and monopoly of privileges ; yet he justly claims 


for the Hebrew religion an indefinitely higher moral tone—for its 
symbolic ritual an infinitely deeper spiritual significance. He shows 
that the Levitical priesthood, unlike the Brahmanical caste, threw 
no disdain upon the other tribes of Israel, but that, on the con- 
trary, every son of Israel was regarded as a-member of a royal 
priesthood, while even ‘ Kenites or Rechabites, retaining their 
‘ ancestral faith in the one true God, without confessing to the 
‘ritual law of Moses, lived for centuries on terms of amity with 
‘Israel, and were sheltered near the sanctuary of God.'* 

We give with much pleasure our author's resumé of the degree 
to which Buddhism may have been supposed analogous to 
Christianity, 

‘ But,’ asks he, ‘ do other and more obvious points of similarity exist 
between the general aspects of Buddhism and those of Christianity ? 
Was Buddhism, for example, in its main particulars, the offspring of 
an older system? Christianity was also this, but with the grand dis- 
tinction, that it never for one moment ceased to venerate the holy 
writings and traditions of its predecessor ; whereas Buddhism entered 
on the work of revolution by rejecting or contemning the authority 
of the Védas. Or, did Buddhism labour to emancipate the ancient 
world from the dominion of an irksome and elaborate ritual? Chris- 
tianity has in turn, effected this emancipation; not, however, by the 
violent uprooting of the older forms of service, but by placing in the 
very centre of-its dogmatic system the reality which they foresha- 
dowed, and thus elevating and refining the whole character of worship. 
Or, again, did Buddhism venture to repudiate every species of animal 
sacrifice? The Gospel did the same, but in obedience to a very dif- 
ferent theory, both of God and man. So far from questioning the 
truth of instincts which had found expression in the ancient sacrifices, 
it was ever pointing to ‘the Lamb of God which taketh away the sin 
of the vonll ; it taught men how the offering of all other victims 
was eclipsed and superseded, not by the development of human reason, 
or the riper dictates of philosophy, but ‘through the offering of the 
body of Jesus Christ once for all.’ Did Buddhism lay unwonted stress 
on ethics? Christianity did the same, but, building on a true founda 
tion, all the lessons which it ineulcated were sustained by deep and 
heavenly motives; they grew directly out of its theology, deriving 

* P. 177, vol. ii. 
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thence their highest virtue and most touching illustration. To be 
= is in the moral system of the Christian to be God-like ; while in 

uddhism, where the thought of the Creator and the Judge is vir- 
tually rejected, the moral code itself is stripped of its supreme autho- 
rity. Or was Buddhism from the first distinguished by the feminine 
mildness of its tone, the gentleness of its demeanour, the diffusive- 
ness of its philanthropy? These crowning excellences of the heathen 
system were again transcended by the genial spirit of Christianity ; 
for though it has distinctly recognised the freedom of the human agent, 
and so carried its appeal directly to the manlier province of our being, 
it has taught men with unequalled emphasis to put away ‘all bitter- 
ness and wrath and clamour and evil speaking, with all malice,’ and 
has charged them to be ‘kind one to another, tenderhearted, forgiving 
one another, even as God, for Christ’s sake, hath forgiven them.’’— 
Vol. ii., pp. 178, 179. 


Mr. Hardwick is, moreover, of opinion that the correspondences 
between these hoary faiths and true religion are far more appa- 
rent, if we bring them into comparison with the heretical and 
adverse modifications of the pure faith of either Jews or Chris- 
tians. Thus in the asceticism and the metaphysics of the Es- 
senes, in the scepticism of the Sadducees, and in the monasticism 
and delusive speculations of the early heretical sects, where 
human reason, pride, and selfishness were clinging, like some 
wretched fungi, to the grand trunk of Christian faith, rather than 
developing themselves out of it; the most apt parallels are to be 
found between the true and the false. The root of the resemblance 
is found in the human and in the false, rather than in the divine 
and the true. Agreeing with Mr. Hardwick, as of course we do, 
as to the immeasurable difference that exists between the moral 
tone, spiritual power, and truthfulness of these false religions, 
and the attributes of the changeless and inspired Word of God: 
and fully allowing the hopeless tangle of corruption and de- 
lusion in which ancient Aryans and modern Buddhists have 
been involved, we gain rather more encouragement of a cer- 
tain kind, than he does, in the contemplation of them; for we 
read in them perpetual witnesses to the need in which the human 
heart has found itself to be for that which the Christ and the Spirit 
of God have supplied to it. In the endless efforts of men to 
obtain the solution of their deepest mysteries, we discern part of 
the very process by which it has been possible for the human 
mind to believe in the incarnate wisdom, righteousness, and love 
of God. Thus we see in Buddhism and Brahmanism a broad 
and tragic confession of dissatisfaction with existence, a groan- 
ing under its intolerable evils, a deprecation of its continuance, 
and a desire for ultimate escape from its burden. Neither the 
Brahman nor the original Buddhist had any method of solving 
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the problem of deliverance, except by the loss of consciousness. In 
the one case, this was dignified into an absorption into Brahm, 
the return of the drop to the ocean from which it had been ex- 
haled, to form henceforth a portion of the eternal essence. But 
with the other it was absolute extinction and cessation of even 
the possibility of repeated or returning life. The salvation of 
the Brahman is absorption into the unconscious Deity ; the Nir- 
vana of Buddha is final annihilation, a return to the nothingness 
out of which all things came. ‘ Nothingness’ is the god of the 
Buddhist—the blank, unutterable void which was the inexpli- 
cable cause of the universe is the ceaseless aim and burning aspi- 
ration of every Buddhist, the satisfaction of the supreme Buddha 
himself. 

Alas! how unutterable must have been the sense of horror 
and deep darkness which the iron necessities of some fancied 
and inexplicable fate had inflicted on the soul of man before the 
dreary metaphysics of Gautama could have wrought themselves 
out into a practical faith. Mr. Hardwick justly says that Budd- 
hism is utterly destitute of the idea of the restoration or deli- 
verance of man’s conscious soul from evil; but Buddhism is 
none the less a tragic and age-long declaration of the conscious- 
ness of an evil.* Its sense of an existence transcending all its 
conscious conditions was so strong within it, that it invented the 
most extravagant methods of enumerating the ages of its past 
sorrows and its fears of future submission to the inexorable 
misery of life ; but it made the goal of virtue, the reward of asce- 
ticism, the crown of life to be ANNIHILATION. There seems no 
doubt that this is the original meaning of the Nirvana of the 
Buddhist creed, though it has been recently contested.t 

We are disposed also to turn to other characteristics of these 
religions for similar confirmations of the sore need of humanity, 

retired into solitude in order to meditate more effectually on the sorrows of life. 
In face of this middle point of Buddhist wisdom, the deeper questions of the Brah- 
mans disappear in the background ; only that which had reference to the great 
world-evil interested the Buddhist sage ; everything else availed him nothing.’— 
Wuttke, Geschichte des Heidenthums, vol. ii. p. 536. 

+ See Max Miiller’s ‘Letter on the Meaning of Nirvana,’ appended to his 


Buddhism, &c. In this rendering of its deep mystery, Burnouf, Wuttke, Hodg-~ 


son, Hardy, Gogerly, and Hardwick agree; though it must be allowed that 
Creuzer in his Symbolik, Guigniaut in his translation of that great work into 
French (tom. i. pp. 185—805, 653), and Neander in his Church History (vol. ii. p. 
189, Clark’s edition), affirm the virtual agreement of Buddhism with Brahmanism, 
in its interpretation of the goal of all its ambition, Both Neander and Creuzer 
wrote on this subject, before the publications of Burnouf, Hardy, and Hodgson, 
who by their translation of the Sanscrit and Cingalese authorities have put Bud- 
dhism in a new light before Europe, and set the meaning of the word for ever at 
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and for confessions of the wisdom of that one way of light and 
redemption which are found in the word and work of Christ. The 
sacred books of the Brahmans and Buddhists do severally bear 
witness to a necessity of the human race, experienced through 
untold ages, for direct and special revelation of the mind of God, 
or of the truth, to the family of man. There is a vast difference 
in the reverence originally paid to the Védas and Puranas on the 
ene hand, and to the Sutras of Buddha on the other. The Brah- 
mans claim for the four Védas—the Rig-Véda, the Sama-Véda, 
the Jayur-Véda, and the Atharua-V éda*—the honour of having 
flowed from Brahma’s lips; and after having been preserved by 
tradition and uttered by Rishist for many thousand years, they 
were at length recorded by Vyasa, the great sage to whom is 
also referred the compilation of the principal Puranas, or Com- 
mentaries, named after the eighteen principal gods. This latter 
is an assumption demonstrably false, as they severally indicate 
the presence of elements distinct from the Védas and discordant 
with each other.{ 

The Védas are of such sublime holiness and value, that should 
‘a priest retain in his memory the whole of the Rig-Véda, he 
* would be absolved from all guilt even if he had slain the inhabi- 
‘tants of three worlds, and had eaten food from the foulest hands.’ 

The early faith of the Brahman is seen here in its most abstract 
form—dim, shadowy, and insubstantial; overcast, it is true, by a 
monotheistic atmosphere, and attributing very subordinate im- 
portance to any of the names of the Hindu Pantheon. This is 
shown by the celebrated passage in the Rig-Véda, quoted and 
commented on by Colebrooke. In this respect the Védas en- 
tirely differ from the Puranas of the various gods, in which 
deified heroes, and more anthropomorphic representations and 
divisions of the divine excellence first appear. Here first the 
immolation of widows can be tortured into the text, and here 
faith ina God is first represented as of highest value, and yet 
a general extravagance and incongruity prevail; man’s power 
even rivals that of the gods,§ and wild conflict is found in the 
abodes of the quasi-immortals. 

* The fourth Veda is not used in religious services, and is of essentially different 
character from the other three. See Asiatic Researches, vol. viii. 380; Essays of 
Colebrooke, pp. 4, 58; New Ed., 1858, pp. 12,13. ‘The syllable Aum intends 

Deity, as in fact there is only ONE Deity, the Great Sout, &c.’ 

+ The Rishi is the sage or saint by whom the several invocations are supposed to 
have been uttered. . 

t See M. Elphinstone’s History of British India, chap. xi. and App. 

§ This does not reconcile itself with Mr. Buckle’s theory of the overawing and 
ay the to slave, or all the ther in dread 
camaze their indignation. See also notes to Southey’s Curse of Kehama. 
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We conclude that the original faith of the Hindu mind was vague, 


shadowy, inaccessible, metaphysic ; a monotheism, verging into a. 


belief in the universal divineness of nature ; and that double ten- 
dency has developed itself, one towards the multiplication and 
subdivision of Deity, and another towards the personification and 
humanizing of every Divine attribute, and hence to the deifica- 
tion of man and the incarnation of God. The philosophical 
nihilism, or mere Positivism, which has been the basis of the 
metaphysic position of Gautama, of Confucius, of Laotse, has led, 
by the same irresistible tendency, not to the attribution of 
creative powers, but of all the divine honours known and appre- 
ciated by the Brahmans, to the individual men who had been 
thought to have shed most light, or cast the most livid darkness, 
on the condition and prospects of man. 

The Sutras of Buddha—namely, the hundreds of discourses sup- 
posed to have been uttered by him—did not for ages acquire the 
divine honours that are claimed for the Védas and Puranas; and 
though by degrees talismanic virtues were ascribed to them, yet 
the fundamental darkness in Buddha’s philosophy, the absolute 
denial of even the existence of a Creator, or Cause of all things, 
and the virtual and awful deification of nothingness, necessarily 
prevented the Buddhist devotee from ascribing divine authority 
or inspiration to his sacred books, and forced him to consider the 
gifts by which Gautama may have produced the Sutras, as poten- 
tially within the reach of every human being. Still the reverence 
felt for these productions, even without the divine sanction, has 
gone on increasing, has been confirmed by the councils and 
synods, and by the commentaries and devotedness of these Buddhist 
believers in the infinite value of a knowledge of the nothing- 
ness of all things. 

‘The commentaries, the councils, the heresies, and the missions* 
ofthe Buddhist community look like a parody upon the Medieval 
Church; and may be due to those laws of human organization 
which reveal themselves, wherever such organization is submitted 
to certain conditions of mind or development. They may at 
least tell us a truth, that Protestants have now known long enough, 
that any enforced uniformity of expression, or boasted catholic 
unity of faith, is no infallible test of truth; and may furnish to 
Protestants a parallel case of imposture and fanaticism, wherewith 
to criticise the august claims of those who find divine teaching 
in the harmonies of a priesthood ; or the will of Providence in the 


* Buddhism is the only heathen religion which has regarded its mission as one 
addressed to humanity as a whole, and which is thus free from all national or per- 
sonal grounds ; and in this respect it bears an extraordinary resemblance to Chris- 

sanity. 
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successes of a priestly caste. The twofold regard and veneration 
cherished for the Védas and Sutras not only illustrate one another, 
but reveal a common need of the human understanding. It is 
worth while carefully to observe that the supposed supreme 
teaching need not be miraculous, and that no theologic bias is 
necessarily required to interpret the extended reverence of man- 
kind for a certain class of literature. There is, however, something 
common to the Sutras, the Védas, and the Koran—namely, the 
confession made by the reason, the intuitions, and the combined 
wisdom of men, that humanity needs a higher teaching than its 
own, that man is not equal to his own moral and spiritual exi- 
gencies ; and that he may expect to find all that he really needs, 
in some of the records and facts ofthe past. For our own part, 
instead of trembling before any comparison of our Holy Scrip- 
tures, or our reverence for them, with the respect paid to the 
sacred books of heathen nations ; we dare to rejoice in the great 
human testimony that the broad facts bear to the reasonableness 
of such deference, and the probability that this is the actual me- 
thod by which the Holy One has chosen to illumine our darkness. 
Mr. Hardwick has, as we have seen, compared Buddhism with 
Brahmanism, and the relation between these religions, with that 
existing between Judaism and Christianity. We think it would 
have been also very instructive to have compared the earlier and 
later forms of Buddhism and Brahmanism, of Confucianism and 
Mahometanism, with the earlier and later forms of Divine reve- 
lation; as well as with the still more striking deviations of 
medieval tradition, from the first revelations of God—to have 
watched the development of each form of faith, and to have con- 
trasted its laws with those of the development of so-called 
Christianity. We believe that it would thus appear, that while 
the feebleness and corruption of human nature was always de- 
parting from its own standards, and getting wider and wider from 
the deep-seated idea of God, and ideal of man; the revelation of 
God was alone competent to hold the mind of man to either ; 
that superstition will always multiply gods; that scepticism will 
refine upon, ignore, and extinguish them ; that human philosophy, 
whether it be the materialism of the Chinese Confucius, or the 
Indian Kapila, the idealism of Gautama, or Rationalism of Laotse, 
cannot find God for itself; and that so irresistible is the tendency to 
combine the idea of God with the ideal of humanity, to think of the 
One as approximating the other, that in Brahmanism we find a long 
series of inconsistent incarnations, and in Buddhism a long series 
of deified saints. In the one case the gods came down in the like- 
ness of men; in the other, the highest form of human nature is 
by a necessity of that nature converted into an object of worship. 
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But the real solution of the universal tendency is found, not in 
the community of mistake, but in the existence of the stupendous 
fact of the great mystery of godliness—‘ God manifest in the 
flesh.’ Instead of that great mystery being weakened by the 
comparison, it seems to us to shine out with increased lustre. 
The parhelia which sometimes herald the morning, are de- 
pendent for their lustre on the unseen radiance of the unrisen 
sun. The truth is, that God hath made man in his own image, 
and that when man corrupted his way upon the earth, a second 
Man has been sent, ‘ the Lord from heaven,’ ‘ the brightness of the 
Father's glory, the express image of his person; for the 
‘Word,’ that has ever been the life and light of men, ‘was made 
FLESH.’ 

It is impossible for us to develope the thought through one 
tithe of the subject so ably handled by Mr. Hardwick; but we 
will conclude this article with a brief investigation of the career 
of Gautama or Sékyamuni, as regarded from this point of view It 
may be impossible now to distinguish the actual historical facts 
of this life from the legendary dress in which they have been 
handed down to us. We owe a debt of gratitude to Mr. Hardwick 
for the very succinct manner in which he has placed what may 
be termed the historical facts before us :— 


‘Descended from a royal house, in one of the most polished pro- 
vinces of central India, he was nurtured in the midst of luxury, and 
with the prospect of unbroken happiness. But, ere he reached the 
flower of manhood, Gautama grew weary of the pomp and pleasures of 
his father’s court. Presentiments by which he seems to have been 
haunted almost from his cradle, and the ever-darkening pictures which 
he drew of human wretchedness and mutability, had filled his heart 
with sadness bordering on despair. At last, abandoning his favourite 
wife, he stole away entirely from the palace, and at the age of nine- 
and-twenty sought relief in the society of Brahmans, with whom he 
lived six years a life of study and asceticism. It was while occupied 
in these pursuits, resisting the temptations to sensual pleasure, and 
mourning over the prostration of the universe at large, that he awoke 
to the idea of standing forth among his fellow-men in the capacity of 
liberator and reformer. Hitherto he was but Sikyamuni ‘the solitary,’ 
of the race of Sdkya; now he fancied himself entitled to the appella- 
tion Buddha, ‘the awakened,’ ‘the enlightened.’ He collected, in 
the midst of spiritual ecstasies, that during the present cycle of the 
universe he was exalted to the very highest point of being, and 
that by renunciation of the world he had been freed from all the limi- 
tations of natural existence. For the sake, however, of promoting 
the emancipation of others, he did not pass away immediately into his 
ultimate condition. He resolved to be the founder of a school; but, 
instead of acting like the Brahmans, he exhibited at once the deep 
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and comprehensive basis on which he thought a worthier fabric 
should be reared. He preached in public at Benares (Varandsi), and 
afterwards in other parts of northern and central India, fascinating a 
large crowd of followers by the beauty of his person, the feminine 
suavity of his manners, his ardour, his austerities, the touching elo- 
quence of his address, the mildness and philanthropy of his doctrines, 
his use of the vernacular language, and, according to the legend, a 
profuse display of wonder-working powers.’—Vol. il. pp. 55, 56. 


Every word of this passage might be made a text, or a thread, 
on which some of the extraordinary legends concerning this man 
might be strung. 

In the first place, his existence is pushed back, by Burmese 
and Cingalese authorities, into a remote eternity, the abysses of 
a yet measurable duration. In accordance with the laws by which 
the Boddhisattwas—namely, those who desire to become perfect 
Buddhas, or receptacles of absolute intelligence, and then to drop 
into infinite nothingness—prepare themselves to be born into 
this present ; world there would have to be described the sensa- 
tions in those super-sensuous or semi-sensuous worlds, when one 
of these exalted beings is about to circumscribe his existence in 
human life, and the vast paraphernalia of Devas, and other mytho- 
logical personages who share in his sorrows and participate in 
the process. Then the minute details of the immaculate con- 
ception of Gautama, and the extraordinary pregnancy of his 
earthly mother, might be added, an expressive witness to the restless 
conviction of the human mind that evil is hereditary, and that sin- 

' lessness can only be secured by miraculously cutting off the entail 
of corruption.* Gautama is not begotten of a god, or Deva, but is 
miraculously formed in the womb of the wife of Sudhodana.t Then 
might be described his marvellous childhood, his innumerable 
nurses and instructresses, his luxurious youth disturbed by 
yearnings after the great mission he came to fulfil, and how, in 
the midst of his pomp and splendour, he felt that their period was 
limited. The dramatic shortening of his furlough would have 
to be introduced, the intense desire of his father to prevent his 
escape from the court, the assistance of the Devas, the miracles 
of his horsemanship, the commencement of his ascetic life and 
of his deep meditations—the legends told of his contest with 
Wasawarth-Mara, the evil Deva, who strove to prevent his attain- 
ment of the Buddhaship—of the hurricanes that this Deva raised 
around Sakyamuni, the storm of a hundred thousand burning 
mountains, twenty miles in size, which he hurled upon him, and 
the miracle by which they were converted into garlands of sweet 


* The Chinese are not stumbled by the real truth, of which their legends are the 
Kou Ki, Tradui 
+ Foue Kou Ki. Traduit par M. Remusat. p. 201. 
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flowers at his feet-—of the discharge upon him, from the same 
adverse hands, of showers of burning charcoal, which, however, 
fell before him like an offering of rubies. Further, it might be 
detailed how the dark gloom that was summoned to cover him 
became in his presence a cloud of light, how the prince assured 
the Mara that he had practised, in order to achieve his present 
glorious ambition, all the paramitas, during four assankyas* and 
a kaplaksha of years. How, after these ineffectual attempts to 


subdue his determination, all conceivable temptations were- 


offered to him in the way of pleasure and pride, but Sakya- 
muni, or Gautama, remained unmoved, and did not even look at 
his tempters.t Then all the extravagances that accompanied 
his reception of the Buddhaship must be added, with the long 
history of his successes in conferring Nirvana on others, and 
transforming multitudes into Rahats, or those who might accept 
annihilation when they chose. 

Every step of Gautama’s progress is marked by the most 
amazing miracles, and his success as a preacher in his native 
city, as well as in the Western Provinces, in Magadha and 
Ceylon, is decked out in all the extravagance of Eastern 
fiction. 

Gautama is the source to which tradition refers the innume- 
rable Sutras which form the basis of Buddhist faith, and doubt- 
less the reverence of his disciples went very far beyond historical 
verity in attributing to this great man whole cycles of dogma, 
and the endless repetitions of the same fundamental principles. 
Taking the Brahmanical doctrine of transmigration of souls as the 
basis of his views, adding to it a belief in every kind of hell into 
which the once human spirit could be born, he saw in existence, 
from which neither murder nor suicide could free the soul, in- 
tolerable evil, liberation from which could only be effected through 
the cessation of individual consciousness. Endless births in 
different states of being, from that of animals and hungry ghosts 
up to that of gods, Devas, Boddhisatwas, or Buddhas, might 
await the soul before it returned to the glory of that nothingness 
from which it sprang. From any of these stages, however, this 
great leap might be effected, by a deep understanding of the 
nothingness of all things, the absolute idealism-which at length 
reduced its own ego to a vanishing point, and expired in the 
Nirvana after which it had laboriously toiled. Thus it is said in 
the Pragna-péramitd, that ‘ Buddha began to think that he ought 


* An assankya is a unit followed by 140 ciphers. —Hardy, Manual of Budd- 


7. 
+ Hardy, Manual, pp. 180—2. 


+ Burnouf’s translation of the Mendhaka Sutra, p. 170 ff of Introduction. Also 
p. 250, and the Legend of Purna. 
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* to conduct all beings to perfect Nirvana, but he reflected that 
‘ there really are no creatures which ought to be conducted, nor 
* creatures that conduct, and nevertheless he did conduct all crea- 
‘ tures to perfect Nirvana. It is an illusion that makes all crea- 
‘tures what they are..... Buddha conducts an immense in- 
‘ finite number of creatures to complete Nirvana, and yet there 
‘are neither creatures which are conducted nor creatures that 
‘conduct. If a Boddhisattwa, on hearing this explanation, is 
‘ not frightened, then it may be said that he has put on the great 
armour.’—Burnouf, Introduction, &c., p. 478. 

As there was no creation, and all was the dream of the sub- 
jective self, there could be no Creator. The Hindu mind does 
not regard the idea of creation as one absolutely indispensable to 
that of divineness. It is a curious fact that Brahm, the vast 
abstraction, the impassive, universal substance, the undeveloped 
and unrevealed God, was never worshipped at all by any class of 
devotees, and that Brahma the creator, as the first manifestation 
of the eternal Brahm, never secured for himself any sectional 
homage. No great sect like the Vaishnavas, and Saivas, separated 
themselves to the cultivation of his praise, and there is only one 
temple in all India built to his honour. He is regarded as one 
element of the grand triad, as a necessary factor, it may be, in 
the idea of the Godhead, of the aum, of the impersonal combina- 
tion of aJl perfections ; but he has not, like Vishnu the preserver, 
Siva the destroyer, Indra, or Ganesa, or even as the several 
Avatars of Vishnu (such as Ram, Krishna, and even the Brah- 
manical Buddha ‘himself), received the homage of votaries, as 
being the supreme God. 

Siva has been the most popular god, his followers far out- 
numbering other sects. If it be remembered, that strictly speak- 
ing, there is no creation, no first cause, no final cause of all 
things, involved to the Sdiva in the homage that he renders to 
his divinity, that it is rather the power of nature that he depre- 
eates, the perpetual change and overthrow, destruction and death 
that he witnesses around him, which that man calls God,—if it 
be borne in mind that the idolater generally has laid hold of 
some portion only of the Divine Being, some fragment only of 
his perfections, and that he has called the fragment by the name 
of the whole, and that he has more often than not, failed to reco- 
gnise the supreme or final cause of all things as an essential 
element or attribute of his Divinity—we may modify to some ex- 
tent the signal condemnation we pronounce upon Buddhism as 
being purely atheistical; but it is clear that the Buddhist does 
more than this—he denies the possibility of a supreme cause, of 
a‘personal or original Creator. 
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One of the most trustworthy of the Buddhist writings, the 
Yasomitra, quoted by Burnouf, declares that—‘ If God, or Spirit, 
‘or matter were the original cause of the universe, then the uni- 
* verse would have been created at once, for the cause could not 
‘ exist without producing its effect; but that inasmuch as all 
‘things follow a perpetual cycle, animals from the womb of 


‘ mothers, trees from little seeds, a vast cycle of events and not 


‘a will or a cause have produced the universe.’ 

And, in all the Sutras of Buddha himself, there is not the 
slightest trace of any higher world-creating existence, of any 
BEING in whom all things live. The universe is taken as an 
awful fact, whose tyranny is to be subdued by the intellectual 
appreciation of its illusion. The highest knowledge is to find 
out the nothingness of all things. 

Moral duties are inculcated, but without reference to the 
giver of any law, the eternal sanction of any statute, or respon- 
sibility to the Creator, Deliverer, or Lord of the human spirit. 

There is abundance of self-sacrifice, but it is not based on the 
love of man, or God, but on the misery and wretchedness of life. 
There is much said by Buddhism on the corruption of human 
nature; but the Buddhist has no notion of avoiding or escaping 
the corruption, because he possesses any higher aspirations, but 
purely because he has found out every revelation of the sensual to 
be unreal. He refuses to do evil to his neighbour, not because he 
has learned to love him, but simply because he knows that he has 
to suffer with him. Thus all moral laws are ineffective, based 
on nothing, pointing to nothing, ending in nothing—there is no 
enlisting the affections on the side of the conscience, no rein- 
forcing of the feeble will by the power of passion—for both con- 
science and will are lost in the activities of the judgment. 

There are ‘ four stages,’ ‘ four great ways’ which lead the soul 
to the knowledge, and therefore to the destruction of ignorance, 
and thus to the Nirvana of the Buddhist metaphysician. These 
are recorded in the canonical books of both Ceylon and Nepaul, 
and are therefore most likely to have belonged to the original 
doctrines of Gautama. They are thus described, as characteristic 
of the last hours of Buddha, by Mr. M. Miiller. ‘ He enters into 
‘ the first stage of meditation when he feels freedom from sin, 
‘ acquires a knowledge of the nature of all things, and has no de- 
‘ sire except for Nirvana. In the second, the use of reasoning and 
‘ discriminating powers, ceases, and nothing remains beyond the 
‘ desire for Nirvana, except a feeling of satisfaction arising from 
‘his intellectual perfection; this satisfaction is extinguished in 
‘ the third stage, and, in the fourth, any lingering, physical plea- 
‘sure or self-consciousness are blotted out, memory fades, all 
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‘ pleasure and pain are gone, and the doors of Nirvana are open 
‘ before him.’ 

Then the Buddha passes into the infinity of space, then 
into the infinity of intelligence, and finally into the region 
of NoTHING. Nothing now, but the idea of nothing remains to 
be overcome in the infinity of nothing, but there is a culmi- 
nation of nonentity in this Nirvana where even this desirable 
end is realized. 

But how was it possible that the intellectual ingenuity, married 
to the moral reproaches and wretched howlings of human nature 
over its own ruin, could really satisfy the soul? It is true that 
the Buddhist has done without the bloody sacrifice; he has 
done without the idea of an offended majesty; he has quenched 
the horrors of guilty conscience in the hope of annihilation, 
but he has not succeeded; and the soul of man has been 
set free to itinerate afresh the inevitable circle. Buddha was 
the ideal of man, hence the shrine for the idea of Divineness, 
if not of God, to those who had allowed his philosophy to be 
substituted for the religion of their fathers. He was, it is true, 
still a man, sympathizing to the highest degree in the sufferings 
and sorrows of human existence, and undergoing unknown 
horrors for the sake of rescuing his fellow-creatures from the 
curse of existence. 

As these metaphysical speculations were beyond the powers of 
the multitude, they were permitted to associate with them other 
ideas and other homage, and a strange latitudinarianism has pre- 
vailed, which, in the estimation of many students, has really dis- 
solved the unity of this hoary faith. 

In Ceylon, where its atheistical tendencies* are the most 
determined, an extravagant homage is paid to the relics of 
the man, and the most amazing supernatural belief entertained 
about them. Here the tooth is preserved in the temple of 
Kandy, the civil and political history of which is full of in- 
terest.t It isin Ceylon that the most extraordinary dignity is 
conferred upon Buddha, who through a past eternity was loaded 
with honours and dignities, and who throughout his human life 
is supposed to have presented the idea of faultless perfection. 
There is nothing, according to Mr. Hardy, in his Manual of 
Buddhism (p. 859), which reveals the prostration of the intellect 
more fully than this prime effort of the Oriental mind to conceive 
the ideal excellence of man. His supremacy includes certainly 


* Elphinstone says, ‘the most ancient Buddha sects entirely deny the being of 
a God ; the theistical sect prevails in Nepal ; the atheistical subsists in perfection 


in » 
t+ E. Tennent’s Christianity in Ceylon, p. 201. Wuttke, vol. ii. p, 541. 
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close approximation to the most idolatrous sentiment. Buddha 
is ‘the light of the world, the father of the world, the helper of the 
‘ world, &c. ‘The eye cannot see anything, nor the ear hear any- 
‘thing, more excellent, or more worthy of regard, than Buddha.’ 

‘ The Rishis may tell the number of metres in the sky, hide the 
‘ earth with the tip of the finger, may shake the forest of Himala 
‘ by a cotton thread ; but there is no being in the wide universe 
‘ who can swim to the opposite side of the ocean of excellence pos- 
‘ sessed by Buddha.’* 

His ten powers of wisdom, his eighteen dharma (modes of 
knowledge), involve in great variety of phrase Divine omni- 
science and excellence; and, as Miiller says of the people, the 
sacred books themselves deify virtually the man ‘ who had left 
no place in the whole universe for a Divine Being.’ 

It ought to be added, that the Cingalese mind is devastated 
by a frightful combination of devil-worship, due doubtless in its 
origin to the earlier and ante-Buddhist period, and to a large 
extent confined to what are termed the aboriginal inhabitants. 
Still we cannot fail to read in this excrescence and fungus on 
human thought, the sad though instructive declaration, that these 
adorers of intelligence, rather than not worship at all, will pro- 
strate themselves before the most loathsome forms of Satanic evil.t 

Throughout China, as we have already observed, the homage 
rendered to the image and remembrance of Sakyamuni, the 
supreme Buddha of the present Kalpa, amounts, wherever it is a 
practical power at all, to a man-worship. 

Mr. Hardwick, chiefly on the authority of Schott,t details at 
some length the influence which the faith of Amitabha Buddha 
(O-me-to-fo) is exerting on the Chinese mind, together with 
the reverence which is felt towards other benignant Buddhas who 
are unknown to the earlier authorities. 

These are Mditréya (or Mi-le), Avalékitéswara (Kwan-shi-in 
or Padma-pani), and Manju-sri. Kwan-shi-in is said to be 
incarnate in the Dalai-Lama of Tibet, and to be the author of all 
joy in the family circle, and is adored far over Tibet, Mongolia, 
and China, as the source of all good. But towering far above 
these is the great Amit4bha, who is said by Mr. Hardwick ‘ to 
‘have been probably an image of the absent Sakyamuni, who 
‘may have been thought to have retreated awhile into some 
‘ deep abstraction without absolutely ceasing to exist.’ 

His images and representations appear in all the Buddhist 


* MS. &c. of Sadhavmaratnakaié, given by Hardy, p. 363. ~ 
+ See a translation of Nakkun Natta-nawa, by Galloway, in the works of 
Oriental Translation Society. 1829. 
t Uber den Buddhaismus in Hochasien and in China. 1846. 
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temples, and to him the devotee looks, as to a Divinity, for deli- 
verance from all kinds of evil. 

He is represented, with his disciple Padma-pani, as surrounded 
by the most exalted Pfsas, amid serene and immortal splendours. 
A paradise of beauty and dainty fellowship has been imagined in 
the midst of the lonely nothingness of the more orthodox 
Nirvana. A golden vault, responding to the breath of every 
zephyr, extends its shadow over the trees of life, and over the 
fragant lotus flowers, that bloom there for ever. The elect of 
earth repose there under the smile of the resplendent Amitabha, 
praying earnestly for the conversion of all creatures. 

Faith in Amitabha is the real passport to this benign abode. 
The vilest sinner may, it is supposed, enter it by faith. Let him 
in the hour of dissolution but exercise this faith, and the 
images of hell shall be transformed into a lotus, and here, short 
of the cold, impassive Nirvana, the saved soul may luxuriate 
for ever. 

Mr. Hardwick thinks that this singular and fundamental 
modification of the primitive faith, may have been due to the 
influence, direct or indirect, of Christian influences, and proceeds 
to show the real antagonism that there is between the two sys- 
tems ; an antagonism which it is not difficult to perceive, as there 
is an utter absence in the fantastic paradise of Amit&bha, of that 
holiness and sinlessness which form the prime characteristic of 
the heaven to which the faith of Christ promises to lead. . 

But Mr. Edkins, who appears to have gone deeper into the 
subject than either Schott or Cunningham, gives* the literary 
origin of the Amitdbha-Sutra, and shows that this paradise of 
Amit4bha is one only of many imagined worlds filling the im- 
mensity of space, each of them presided over by a Buddha and 
a countless number of Boddhisattwas, to whom prayers may be 
addressed from this world. 

From the names given to these worlds and Buddhas, their 
moral import and symmetrical arrangement, Mr. Edkins con- 
cludes that they were not believed in as objective facts by those 
who produced the (Kwa-yan-king, and the Wu-hang-shen-king, 
and the Kwan-wu-hang-shen-king) Sutras in which these things 
were described ; but were intended only to represent symbolically 
the Buddhist ideas of ‘mercy,’ ‘wisdom,’ ‘ happiness,’ ‘ serene 
contemplation,’ &c., attainable in the present life. The unin- 
structed Buddhists at once eagerly seized the symbolism, and 
allowed it to assume the dimensions of a mythology. Mr. 
Edkins considers that this mythological element dates from a 


* In his paper entitled, The Extended Universe of the Northern Buddhists, 
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very early period of Chinese Buddhism, and that the whole of 
the ideas of the worship of Amitabha are to be met with as far 
back as the third century of our era. 

While a painful parallel to this heterodox Buddhism may be 
seen in the idolatry by Paris of the Goddess of Reason, and in 
the new mythology imagined by Auguste Comte, let us not fail to 
observe a powerful confirmation of the idea which has occupied 
us so long—that man, if he worships at all, must find the object 
of his worship under the image of man. Let us detect therein 
another mournful prayer of past ages and wretched man for the 
great ‘mystery of godliness, God manifest in the flesh.’ The 
human mind is seen, age after age, to fall back on those instruc- 
tive and inevitable tendencies, which in the absence of a revela- 


tion from God, will imagine one for itself, and even find in its | 


corrupted ideal of human nature the highest conception of its 
personal god. 

Mr. Hardwick has presented us with an elaborate and con- 
densed sketch of the teaching of Confucius, the great Positivist of 
the early ages of China. The doctrines of Confucius are destitute 
of any clear deliverance on the nature of the gods, and he made 
social harmony and family bonds into a virtual object of worship. 

Wavering respecting the great abstraction, Confucius ‘ found 
‘the idea of a Personal Deity, of a Maker, of a Redeemer, theo- 
‘ retically superfluous.’ Here, he seems to be one with some of his 
modern disciples. The progress of modern civilization in some 
hands might, with Fichte, conduct us back to the sublime meta- 
physics of Sakyamuni, or with Comte to the Positivism of Con- 
fucius. Our philosophers would many of them, if they had their 
way, lead us on to the desolating nihilism from which the only 
possible escape for our withered hearts is the worship of dead 
men’s bones, supreme homage to the great teachers themselves, 
and the fetisch-worship of society. 

The adoration of man as man, is a more fearful form of aliena- 
tion from the living God than any other worship. It is in Christ 
alone, as the union of God and man, as the revelation of God in 
man, as the Word made flesh, that we have an answer to the 
ceaseless inquiries after the relation of God to us. 

We can commend the perusal of Mr. Hardwick's able review of 
the religions of America and Oceanica to our readers, though 
unable to do more at present than express our hearty approval 
of their succinctness, their learning, and their great research. 
We close these volumes for the present with deep thankfulness 
to the learned author, and with the feeling of deep and aggra- 
vated shame in the possession of that corrupt human nature 
which has trifled so long with the greatest revelation of God. 
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Possessed of the simple knowledge of Him in whom standeth 
our eternal life, we may translate the systems of heathen and even 
European philosophy, as well as the exceeding bitter cry of mil- 
lions to their false gods, into an appeal to the Christian Church 
to make known Him in whom is life—the Life which is the light 
of men. In Him is the Light which has shone into the dark- 
ness of every age, though the darkness comprehended it not. 


Ant. IV.—Bolingbroke’s Works 10 vols. 1771. London. 


TuE political career of St. John Lord Bolingbroke, paradoxical 
as it may appear, was, we think, the most consistent portion of 
his life. By descent he had amalgamated in his own veins the 
blood of the Roundhead and of the Royalist. One representa- 
tive of his family had lost three sons in the cause of the Stuarts. 
Another, his greatgrandfather on the maternal side, was the Chief 
Justice of Cromwell. As soon as he had escaped from the theo- 
logical disquisitions of a Presbyterian tutor, and the heavy folios 
of a Presbyterian divine, whose boast it was to have written one 
hundred and nineteen sermons on the One Hundred and Nine- 
teenth Psalm, Bolingbroke himself never through life displayed 
any prepossessions in favour of the principles he had inherited from 
the mother's side. At one moment protecting the old age of the 
Catholic Dryden from the rudeness of Tonson, at another rivalling 
the wildest debaucheries of Rochester, he never recollected the 
associations of his childhood but to make them the subject of 
his ridicule. Having strong family interest in the borough of 
Wooten Basset, he had been early returned to Parliament, had 
attached himself to the moderate Tories, and had hitherto fol- 
lowed the fortunes of Harley. When the patronage of Marl- 
borough and Godolphin elevated Harley to the post of Secre- 
tary of State, St. John, young as he was, was appointed to 
the vacant Secretaryship of War. When the intrigues of Harley 
drove Marlborough and Godolphin to thrust him by actual force 
from office, St. John threw up his appointment, and retired with 
him. When the day of prosperity came, the copartners in evil 
fortune became the joint partakers of good. Harley succeeded 
to the post of Godolphin as Treasurer, with the title of Earl of 
Oxford. St. John succeeded to Harley's old place as Secretary 
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of State, with the title of Viscount Bolingbroke. Not that there 
had been much sincerity, on Harley's part at least. At the very 
moment that his own advancement had given him the opportunity 
of promoting his ally, it is certain he displayed every inclination to 
avoid it. It was not till the threat was reiterated of retiring into 
the country, and leaving him to the mercy of his enemies, that 
Bolingbroke gained his end. It may be inferred, indeed, that 
the ingratitude of Harley was prompted rather by political than 
personal motives. On coming into power his great object had 
been to consolidate a union of parties. He had kept up his in- 
tercourse with most of the distinguished Whigs, and not content 
with personal pleading, he had promulgated his scheme in a con- 
ciliatory pamphlet, in which with arguments speciously latitudina- 
rian he had attempted to prove that divisions in states among 
the many are only kept up to suit the ambitious purposes of the 
few; that Whiggism, as the events of the early part of William’s 
reign plainly demonstrated, does not always oblige its followers 
to stand in opposition to the Court when the Court is well- 
behaved; that Toryism, as the latter part of James's reign 
showed, does not always oblige its adherents to stand with the 
Court when the Court is ill-behaved; that the difference between 
Whiggism and Toryism is really a difference in name, not in 
principle ; that the Whigs do not aim at making the King a mere 
Doge, and the Church a refuge for dissent; and that the Tories, 
on their part, do not seek to make him a Grand Seignior, and the 
Church a place of repose for Romanism; that on the common 
ground Whigs and Tories might well meet ; that the nation, being 
served by both, had cause rather to rejoice as the Apostle did 
when Christ was preached out of contention; that as St. Paul 
had been all in all that he might gain some, the Lord Treasurer 
had determined to follow so good an example; and that Whigs— 
those at least who should abandon the obstinate designs of such 
heretics as Wharton and the Duchess of Marlborough—might 
hope to be admitted into office as freely as Tories.* Adapting 
his conduct to such moderate policy, Harley had showed every 
disposition to carry out the principles of his political homily into 
practice, even at the expense of his best friends. To their re- 
monstrances at his evident reluctance in filling up places, his 
only reply had been, that he hoped his friends would trust hin— 
that he could not do all at once. It was in this crisis that Har- 


* Somers’s tract, Faults on both Sides. Those who have denied that this tract is 
the production of Harley have generally attributed it to De Foe. We are of 
opinion that the literary execution is far below the average of De Foe’s while 
the quibbling, contradictory statements betray the vacillating genius of Harley. A 
respondent calls him a bad writer but no fool, with little wit, but a great deal of 
cunning ; a description to which Harley might well answer. 
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court and Bolingbroke had applied respectively for the Lord 
Chancellorship and the Secretaryship of State. Harley had at 
first refused. They let him know that they determined to set off 
the one into Oxfordshire, the other into Berks, the next morning. 
A common friend represented the effects of such a delinquency 
to Harley in a strong letter. Both Bolingbroke and Harcourt 
contrived to be present when the letter was put into his hands. 
And Bolingbroke declared he never saw a man so struck in his 
lifetime as Harley was after reading it—(Macpherson, Papers, 
vol. ii. p. 531.) 

Indeed Harley soon found his need of Bolingbroke. His 
attempts to support the mechanism of the English constitution 
by a concurrence instead of an antagonism of forces, had entirely 
failed. It had come twenty years too late to be really practi- 
cable. The opportunity for testing the success of the plan had 
been lost once at the Restoration, and a second time at the Revo- 
lution. At the Restoration the history of party acknowledged 
nothing beyond a Court party and a Country party. The Court 
party hardly deserved the name. It was nothing more than a 
faction, and a faction of the most insignificant dimensions. The 
Country party, as it pretended to do, represented the nation. The 
unconstitutional attempts of Charles could not break its ranks. 
What bribery and intimidation, however, could not do, the in- 
terests of religion contrived at last. The danger of Church from 
Dissent, the danger of both Church and Dissent from Romanism, 
scared into hostility those whom Dutch intrigue and French gold 
had forced to confederate. The Exclusion Bill, that roused the 
hopes of some and the fears of others, roused a conflict in all. In 
a little time the Court party, acquiring strength by the disunion of 
its opponents, had produced among them the effects of attraction 
and repulsion. The schism in the Country party was rendered 
complete. The nearer one section drew to the Court, the closer 
they identified themselves with their old enemy, the farther they 
drove their old friends. Distinctions, hitherto but trifling, had 
now, by a process of exaggeration on both sides, been developed 
into the more emphatic and less reconcileable denomination of 
Whig and Tory. These denominations nothing but a mutual com- 
bination of interests could efface, and this combination the Revolu- 
tion represented. That juncture had operated on the scattered 
fragments of party much as the touch of the magician’s wand 
had acted on the scattered limbs of the Arabian adventurer. 
Ostensibly the Country party had revived, and revived with all 
the more vigour that the Court party had, in its turn, been forced 
into a common association with it. From all appearance there 
was every reason to hope that, as the trifling minority who still 
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maintained a distinction of party by keeping up a political dis- 
tinction between a king de jure and a king de facto faded away, 
this uniformity might be preserved. But religion, or the pretext 
of religion, that had produced the schism before, produced a 
schism again. The cry of passive obedience failed. The cry of 
Church was substituted for that of King. 

A union under such prospects was therefore hopeless. The 
disintegration set in fast and strong. The line of separation 
between the two parties was broader than ever. The Whig 
looked upon the Tory as a compound of the Frenchman and the 
Romanist. The Tory looked upon the Whig as a creature some- 
thing lower than a Dutchman and a Calvinist. Added to this, 
few administrations have ever been placed in a position less 
adapted to succeed in a trimming policy than that over which 
Harley presided. The two great questions which were to occupy 
its attention were precisely of a character to make strong friends 
and strong enemies. Parties were so exactly divided by them, 
that to offer the slightest flattery to one side was to offer the 
greatest affront to the other. Whoever would truckle to the 
Whigs in their attachment to the war and the Hanover succes- 
sion, must on both subjects be content to lose the Tories. The 
identity of interest attached to both questions by the Whigs may, 
historically speaking, be considered to absorb them into one. 
On this principle the historian who treats of the question of 
peace, treats of it as a Jacobite measure. 

Into the merits of that question it is not our design to enter. 
The act, whether it be condemned or justified, must, both in its 
principles and its details, be considered the work of Boling- 
broke. His activity, contrasted with that of his colleague, was 
wonderful. He was the only man in the cabinet that had a 
respectable knowledge of French. His powers as a linguist in- 
deed were so great, that he boasted that in three weeks he learnt 
Spanish sufficiently well to be able to read or write it. All the 
tedious negotiations with Torcy fell to his lot to decipher and 
answer. Nor did he display less ministerial than scholarly 
capacity. The emergency was one which required a man not too 
scrupulous to resort to underhand expedients himself, and skilful 
enough to counteract such expedients in others. The determi- 
nation of Anne to conclude the war without the consent of the 
allies, had converted the French from being open enemies into 
lukewarm friends, and the Dutch from being warm friends into 
secret enemies. He had, therefore, to guard against intrigues 
from both quarters. How he succeeded, how he opposed plot to 
plot, how his impetuous daring thwarted the unconstitutional 


maneeuvres of his opponents by manceuvres more unconstitutional 
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still, may be best seen by his subsequent fate, as it left him im 
spite of all his exertions, 
* Among the slain, self-killed, 
Not willingly, but tangled in the fold 
Of dire necessity.’ 

The great question connected with Bolingbroke’s fame as a 
public character after the affair of the peace, is of course the 
affair of the Succession. On this question the verdict of pos- 
terity, supported by unerring witnesses, has finally decided ; and 
it cannot be denied by any one, except his last and worst bio- 
grapher, that by that verdict his fame has suffered. It is true, 
indeed, that Bolingbroke has himself repudiated at the tribunal 
of posterity any traitorous intention of restoring the Pretender ; 
that he has gravely put it on record, ‘that there was no design 
* on foot during the four last years of Queen Anne’s reign to set 
* aside the succession of the House of Hanover, and to place the 
* crown on the head of the Pretender to it, nor any party formed 
‘ for this purpose at the time of the death of that princess. * ‘T 
deny the fact absolutely.’ No denial, it must be owned, could 
well be stronger. And those who do not know the writer will 
find it hard to believe that the most indisputable proofs are ex- 
tant, in the infallible form of documents, inculpating him in par- 
ticular in the very design which he denounces. Those who 
know Bolingbroke will easily discover an explanation. They 
will recolleet that he was one of the most studied hypocrites of 
his day, that he was a man whose audacious spirit of intrigue 
was only equalled by his public expression of contempt for the 
calling of an intrigant, that his want of sincerity was only sur- 

ad by his theatrical display of candour, and that it is one 
of the most prominent artifices in his system of self-exculpation 
to maintain his integrity in weightier matters by only confessing 
his guilt in trifles. Even his confessions they will receive with 
hesitation. They will recur to the ancient story of the cynic’s 
cloak, and recall at the same time the reproof which modest in- 
tpgrity and true philosophy administered to its wearer. They 
will suspect the shreds of his penitence thus waved before their 
eyes, and spy the flaunting gear of pride in the holes and tatters 
of his affected humility. They will not forget, too, that no evi- 
dence, to his knowledge, existed at the time he wrote to crimi- 
nate him—that, to use his own language, ‘the strictest inquisi- 
‘ tion had been made, the papers of the Queen's servants had been 
“ seized, and her own papers, even those she had sealed up to be 
‘burnt after her death, exposed to much indecent inspection.’ 


* Vol. ii. p. 256. 
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The mens conscia culpe indeed, even in his own writings, is 
visible in the midst of all his casuistry. In one page he writes, 
‘ that there were particular men who corresponded indirectly and 
‘ directly, too, with the Pretender, and with others for his service ; 
‘ that these men professed themselves to be zealous in it, and 
‘made large promises and raised faint hopes, I cannot doubt, 
‘ though this was unknown to me with certainty at the time. But 
‘if this was done by some in the Queen’s service, it was done too 
‘ by some who were out of it, and I think WITH LITTLE SINCERITY 
‘ by either.’ Yet in the very next paragraph but one he allows 
that a little before the Queen’s death, there were found persons 
that had entered in Goop EARNEST into engagements with Ver- 
sailles and St. Germains. An attempt has of late been made 
(Notes and Queries) to show that Bolingbroke and his fac- 
tion only intended to introduce the Pretender, provided he 
declared himself a Protestant, and that they considered that such 
a provision justified their efforts to restore the old stock, and did 
not violate the spirit of the revolution. That this position is 
wholly untenable, and that this sophistical argument never 
occurred as an excuse to those who were most concerned in ad- 
vancing it, the express mention of the House of Hanover in the 
quotation we have just done with, is, we think, quite sufficient to 
show. Bolingbroke has related a saying of some contemporary 
prince, that men of great sense are, therefore, knaves, and men 
of little sense are, therefore, honest. If the royal logic were 
traced to its source, we suspect that the name of Bolingbroke 
woyld be found at the bottom of the induction. 

Prudentially there is every apology, we think, for the epide- 
mical coquetry with the exiled family that prevailed at this par- 
ticular crisis. It would be difficult to accuse Bolingbroke of 
want of political foresight in adhering to a falling cause. It was 
not so easy for a spectator to discern that the cause was a falling 
one. Indeed, the Jacobite interest had never been in so flourish- 
ing a condition since the battle of the Boyne. It is true that the 
Pretender was farther off than ever from the shores of his old 
kingdom, and that he was comparatively destitute of means to. 
attempt an invasion. But though helpless himself, he was sup- 
ported by the warm alliance of a monarch whose ability to support 


him was all the more formidable that it tallied with his inclina-- 
tion, and apparently coincided with his interest. At home, every 
omen was in his favour. He had warm factions among the. 
people: he had warmer factions at court. No State secret was. 


kept from him that it was his interest to know. His emissaries 
penetrated into the Cabinet; nay, they gained the confidence of 


the Prince whose throne he was undermining. In the English. 
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Parliament the measures of the Government not infrequently 
owed their success to the co-operation of a party whose move- 
ments he alone dictated. In Scotland his prospects were 
brighter still. His friends thus subservient to his will, his very 
enemies—those who by position and by principle might have been 
considered most hostile to his schemes—appeared in some sort to 
acquiesce in them. A Whig general and a Whig premier were 
among his most constant correspondents, and seemed likely to 
prove his most useful allies. In addition to strong individual 
assurances, the course of events argued a stronger national reaction 
in his behalf. A war which, striking directly against his best 
friend, indirectly wounded himself, had been suddenly concluded 
with an abruptness that, to say the least, looked suspiciously 
favourable both to himself and his friend. Doctrines that had 
not been heard since Oxford had solemnly ratified them, and as 
solemnly renounced them to his father, brought out anew from 
the lumber-room of antiquated tyranny, and once more furbished 
up to suit the purposes of the factious, had won for their inter- 
preters public ovations, and the more substantial honours of 
public preferments. In the State political Sacheverels followed 
the example, and shared in the success of their ecclesiastical 
model, by passing anti-conformity laws and schism-laws. It was 
evident that the crisis round which had been spun all the threads 
of intrigue for the last thirty years had at last come to a head. 
The drama was drawing to a close, and the most sagacious dared 
not decide how the catastrophe would end. The struggle was 
still sustained, but it was clear that one of the opponents must 
soon give in. Who should be victorious was the question that 
might well have baffled even so skilful a strategist as Boling- 
broke. The solution of the doubt was kept farther than ever by 
the dubious demeanour of the Queen. The formation of Anne’s 
character had been fatally influenced by the circumstances of her 
life. Ever since she had known herself she had never known 
what it was to indulge without reserve in freedom of choice. Her 
position had been one to demand a continual sacrifice of her in- 
clination to her interest and her duty. She had been early forced 
to educate herself in duplicity. Those whom she was disposed 
to love she had been compelled to treat with most hostility; and 
those whom she detested in her heart she had been forced to 
feign most cordiality towards. She had all affection for her 
father, and she had been forced to countenance a foreigner in 
usurping her father’s throne. Her sacrifices had never met with 
adequate return. William wanted manners; Mary, to use the 
Duchess of Marlborough’s expression, wanted bowels. Mary, 
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‘therefore, forgot she was her sister, and William that she would be 
his successor. In self-defence, accordingly, she had been com- 
pelled to regulate her behaviour by such artful examples as she 
found in such women as Lady Marlborough, and to mould her 
disposition by such sophistical precepts as she found in such 
writers as Montaigne.* All the little arts which she had ac- 
quired in the hour of her misfortune grew up with her in the 
hour of her prosperity. She had been imposed on all her life ; 
she became correspondingly slow, equivocal, and cautious. The 
lessons of Harley had perhaps strengthened her inclinations. 
Indeed, never had mistress so congenial a minister, or minister 
so congenial a mistress. In the disposal of vacancies a year often 
passed before the Treasurer decided ; months more went by before 
the Queen would ratify his decision. She would consent to his 
recommendation ; but, though he held the warrant in his hands for 
her signature, she never would sign it on the spot.—(Swift.) In 
the affair of the Succession her vacillation was ludicrous. She 
was by nature a woman of strong prejudices, but those prejudices 
were happily counteracted a little by a weak will. She acted, 
therefore, after her kind. She would, and she would not. She 
wrote letters to her brother, assuring him of the reversion of the 
crown. She told Buckingham she would do her best for his 
interests. She then pretended she had no disposition to favour 
her brother. Bolingbroke had been seen under the same roof 
with him in the Opera, at Paris.—(Swift and Stuart Papers.) She 
said at court, he ought to have withdrawn at the other's appear- 
ance. At her toilette not one of her ladies could mention the 
Chevalier without drawing down an expression of impatience.— 
(Swift's Enquiry.) If any Lord—as Argyle, for instance—told her 
some persons were suspected about her, or some persons pre- 
sumed to suspect her, all the answer was a smile, in which the 
sneer was as visible as the assent, or a ‘ How can any one enter- 
tain such thoughts ?” Though she would not admit the claims of 
her brother, she betrayed no preference for the claims of her cousin. 
The Elector had been induced to demand through his ambassador 
his writ as Duke of Cambridge, prior to his proposed appearance 
in the House of Lords. The ministry were in perplexities. The 
Chancellor referred the ambassador to the Treasurer, the Trea- 
surer to the Queen. But no clue could be got to her inclina- 
tions. She expressed great annoyance to Harley ; told Harley she 
would not suffer any of the Electoral family here ; then, that she 
intended to invite over the Electoral Prince next summer ; that 


* Conduct. p.183. From whence it’would a that the old Gascon sophist was 
one of the very few authors she allowed to take an interest in. 
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the ambassador's applying to the Chancellor was a mark of con- 
tempt; then that he ought to have applied to the Secretary of 
State.—(Macpherson, Papers, vol. ii. p. 592.) 

In the meantime the Elector himself had begun to display 
very alarming lukewarmness in his own cause. Though he 
acknowledged the efforts of the Whigs in his favour, he refused 
to advance them a farthing for carrying out their designs. 
Nothing could persuade him to unlock his treasury even for so 
useful a purpose as bribing a few ‘conscientious poor lords.’ 
With great difficulty he had been brought to give 401. to a news 
hack for writing up the Succession.* Far different had been the 
Pretender’s own conduct. He had done everything in his power 
short of changing his religion, to indicate his desire of recon- 
ciliation. He kept Lesly, a Non-juror, but a Protestant, about - 
his person: a Quaker, who went over expressly to tell him that 
the Spirit moved him to say that he should reign over them— 
and what was much more interesting, we suspect, to the Prince, 
that the Society would give him a couple of millions—was made 
to eat at his table. Advice was not wanting to him from his 
adherents to declare himself a Protestant for the occasion. 
Even the compromise of Quietism, they thought, would suffice.t 

It is curious to observe to what an incongruous and anomalous 
condition this unsettled state of affairs, commencing at the 
Revolution, had reduced the Tories, the defenders of indefeasible 
right. Bolingbroke asserted that the real distinction between 
Whig and Tory was then lost. Hume, in a note to his essay on 
Parties in Great Britain, has been at some pains to controvert 
Bolingbroke’s position. But the truth is, if Bolingbroke confined 
the distinction to a distinction in practice, his position is incon- 
trovertible. The old nomenclature distinguishing the old divisions 
had virtually ceased. The old Whig remained, and absorbed ~ 
everything. The old Tory, the advocate of passive obedience, 
was practically gone. All his doctrines in that category at 
least should have been cast aside. He had forfeited them one 
by one. He could make, indeed, no pretence to them. We 
doubt if any one of the most extravagant highflyers ever seriously 
a to himself the plea that he ought to recall the 

tuart monarch on the @ priori principle, that he ought not to 
have resisted him. Without abdicating the capital tenet of 
passive obedience, he had, however, by a species of logic recon- 
cilable only to himself, resumed theoretically that of inde- 
feasible right. He shut his eyes to the incongruity that the 
theoretical adherence to the one principle involved the practical 
* Hanover P Feb. 10, 1718. 
+ Macpherson, State Papers, vol. ii. pp. 899, 408, 584. 
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violation of the other; that by holding to the indefeasible right of 
the old Tory he was of necessity reduced to put in practice the 
most grovelling principles of the old Whig; that attachment to a 
king de jure was treason to a king de facto. The Tory of 
Queen Anne's reign was, in truth, the Whig of King James's. 
He was the Radical of his day; speculatively, a disciple of 
Hobbes, practically, he was out-Sidneying Sidney. Monarchial 
though he pretended to be, all the acts of limitation on the pre- 
rogative of the monarch originated in him. It was the Whig 
who opposed him in the Triennial Bill, the bill for trial in cases 
of high treason, the motion against a standing army, the motion 
for releasing the Aylesbury voters from Newgate. A change had 
thereby come over the Tory in his relation to the Whig similar to 
that horrid metamorphosis depicted in the Inferno: — 


‘ Which was which no | r could be seen ; 
Behold nor two nor one does he appear, 
For both assumed the other’s mould, 
And each the other’s substance did embrace ; 
The cloven tail this shape did now assume, 
Lost by the other 
The soul transformed into a brute now hies, 
Hissing along the vale.-—(Canto xxv.) 


Was he in the priesthood, the change became more marked. 
The principle, as old as Tacitus, and enunciated so clearly by his 
own official predecessors at the succession of the House of Lan- 
caster, that the position of the sacerdotal body is ever under the 
shadow of the throne, he entirely renounced. Dissent finds it- 
self the emblem of loyalty. A Tory doctor of divinity is the 
first author of a mob, and the lawn of a Tory bishop covers the 
heart of a revolutionist. The contradictory phenomenon did 
not escape the notice of contemporaries. Chief Justice Parker, in 
commenting on the Sacheverel riots, remarked, ‘ The doctrine of 
“non-resistance, pronounced to be the doctrine of the Church, is 
‘to be propagated by resistance. These people will resist to show 
‘that they are notfor resisting.’ And adoggerel, still preserved in 
‘the Somers’ Tracts, chronicles it as a High Church miracle that 
its adherents— 

Passive can be, and yet resist the Queen, 
Legal to her, yet Perkin would bring on.’* 

It was unfortunately Bolingbroke’s fate to be yoked to a 
colleague in every respect the very antipodes to himself. There 
never was a minister less morally and intellectually adapted to 
command the affections or the respect of his colleagues than 


* Somers’ Tracts, vol. xii, p. 320. 
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Harley. To the title of a statesman he had not the least claim. 
His ideas of statesmanship may be gathered from what he used to 
tell Swift, that ‘wisdom in public affairs is not what is com- 
‘monly believed, the forming of schemes with remote views, but 
‘the making use of such incidents as happen.’* 

But he did not even fulfil the ordinary duties of the head of a 
Cabinet. The complaints against him on this score were nume- 
rous on all sides. He was tainted with that ‘evil affection in- 
herent in power,’ stigmatized so long ago by Aischylus, the ror¢e 
Grover wh werdieva. He affected to this end the most 
mysterious air of secrecy. It pervaded all he did or said, every 
feature in his countenance, every muscle in his body. We have 
always thought that the character of Dubius in Cowper's Con- 
versation is an admirable portrait of Harley. 

‘ He would not with a peremptory tone 
Assert the nose upon his face his own, 
With hesitation admirably slow 
He humbly hopes, presumes it may be so. 
Through constant dread of giving truth offence, 
He ties up all his hearers in suspense ; 
Knows what he knows as if he knew it not, 
What he remembers seems to have forgot. 
His sole opinion, whatsoe’er befall, 
Centring at last in having none at all. 
His ambiguities his total sum. 
He might as well be blind, and deaf and dumb.’ 

It was rarely an ambassador at a levee could get more than a 
monosyllable from him, and rarely that monosyllable was uttered 
above a whisper.—(Macph. Papers, vol. ii. p. 518). Harcourt de- 
clared that he never knew any more of the measures of the court 
than his footman, and that Lord Oxford scarcely knew him.t 
He screens so, writes another correspondent, that not even any of 
the first nobility can get an audience without difficulty.t He 
seldom gave a direct answer ; and it was the current report that 
he only gave a direct answer when he did not mean to adhere to 
it. He rarely could be induced to appoint the hour for an inter- 
view; and if he appointed an hour, he rarely kept it. Such 
talents, it is plain, might have regulated an attorney's office, but 
were ill adapted to carry on a government. Harley refused to 
see that a Prime Minister must not always wear the cloak of the 
conspirator, that it is sometimes even his interest to be a little 
more candid and a little less circumlocutive than a pettifogger. 
He forgot that punctuality and decision are as much the duty of 
a statesman as of a tradesman; that the science of government 


* Swift, Letter to Arch. King, July 12, 1711. 
+ Macph. Papers, vol. ii. p. 532. t Ibid. vol. ii. p. 296. 
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is @ science requiring as strict an observance of time, place, and 
method as the science of barter ; that it is sometimes a dangerous 
over-refinement to act in common business out of the common 
road ; that a contempt for forms and ceremonies, for little helps 
and little hindrances, may do very well for a philosopher like 
Hobbes to write about as the essence of magnanimity, but that 
in the case of so complicated a piece of machinery as a Cabinet it 
is apt to lead to chaos ; that, to use Swift's expression, a small 
infusion of the alderman is absolutely necessary to those engaged 
in the administration of public affairs. A great deal of this 
awkward reserve in the distribution of power, this tricksy poly- 
pragmacy, as the lampoons of the day called it, was doubtless 
assumed, and assumed probably to hide a want of power. It was 
one of his maxims that, for a minister to preserve the reputation 
of power, he must preserve the appearance of it. And this motive 
explains at once that affected indifference to censure, and that 
tardiness of self-vindication which Swift put down to goodnature 
and benevolence. His moderation was in fact cowardice ; his 
philosophy covetousness. The Queen was a most difficult person 
to move. Harley could not endure the suspicion that he was 
not able to move her. He could endure any amount of abuse 
from his colleagues for not doing what they wished, rather than 
own that he had too little influence with his mistress and theirs 
to do it. ‘It was whipping day, he used to say, and they 
might rail as they please. He always took the blame on himself, 
in order to assume the power to himself. He rather affected his 
fault to be real, than allow his power to be fictitious. 

The result of this heterogeneous admixture in the Ministry was 
that harmony was at an end. To have expected co-operation from 
men of such little natural affinity for each other as Bolingbroke 
and Harley, to have expected that such ingredients would 
coalesce, would have been a realization of Lord Halifax's pro- 
blem of mixing vinegar and oil. The quarrels of the Cabinet 
accordingly soon became the talk of every coffee-house. Com- 
mon friends saw the issue, shrugged their shoulders, but re- 
fused to intermeddle. Swift indeed was an exception. His 
interest depended on their reconciliation, and he was inde- 
fatigable in his efforts to reconcile. He was continually maneu- 
vring to bring the Secretary and Treasurer together in Mrs. 
Masham’s drawing-room, but of no avail. Once he contrived 
for them to travel five hours in the same coach to Windsor; 
but Harley only remained reserved, Bolingbroke suspicious. 
Several times he harangued them seriously, told them their 
mischiefs might be ended in two minutes, or would end the 
Ministry in two months, and that he would retire. His success 
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never varied; the Secretary generally nodded, the Treasurer 
asked him to dinner the next day. 

We do not know any episode in the history of party more 
degrading than the disgraceful scenes of mutual treachery that 
closed that long career of mutual friendship. The political con- 
duct of Harley, independent of his personal demeanour, had for 
some time been singularly embarrassing. On his accession to 
office he had corresponded with Hanover in terms of consider- 
able servility. ‘ He had taken the liberty,’ he said, ‘ to write to 
‘the Elector in English, because he knew that the Elector had 
‘ an English heart.* The truth was, he could never write a line 
in any other language but English. But the same assurances 
had been given by Buckingham, Rochester, and Leeds, all noto- 
rious Jacobites, Such correspondence was therefore no gua- 
rantee for his real feelings. Since that date it was well known 
that his conferences with the Jacobite agents had been long and 
frequent. His apparent partiality for Bar had roused suspicion. 
One member had charged him to his face, ‘ that he believed no 
‘ other minister at the head of a powerful party would not be 
* better at Hanover, if he did not mean to be worse there.’ 

The circumstances attending the peace had more than ever 
identified him with the ultra-section of the Tories. Rescripts 
from St. Germains had on more than one occasion sent them to 
his rescue.[ After the peace a change had been observed to 
come over his conduct. A change indeed, as we have already 
shown, had come over the face of circumstances. 

In the dilemma created by the critical indetermination on all 
sides, the doubtful mind of Harley oscillated like a pendulum 
between the two phases of affairs. It was a case in which reasons 
in favour of a decided course of action were scrupulously coun- 
terpoised by reasons against it. ‘Che chances that such a course 
might be attended with triumph and that it might involve the 
loss of everything were exactly equal. His resolution was there- 
fore made so to trim between the two parties who held the 
stakes, that, whichever should get the crown, he might get the 
credit. He tried the old plan of reconciliating his enemies 
while he retained his friends. In secret he flattered the Tories; 
in public he affected compliance with the wishes of the Whigs. 
He almost compelled the Queen in her speech to guarantee the 
Protestant Succession and the continuance of her friendship for 
the House of Hanover. He privately assured the agents of St. 
Germains that, however inconsistent such conduct might look 
with his professions, he meant everything nevertheless to turn 


* Hamover Paper, Macph. vol. ii. p. 197. _ + Bolingbroke’s Works, vol. ii. p. 271. 
Macph. vol. ii. p. 817. 
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for their good.* As usual, this policy failed him in the end. 
Where he made one friend by it, he made four enemies. The 
Whigs raised their demands as he raised their hopes. They 
soon complained that he did too little for them, while the Tories 
accused him of doingtoo much. One Tory nobleman reproached 
him in the strongest terms with want of faith to them in his own 
lodgings before Harcourt, Ormond, and Anglesea. Bolingbroke, 
who says he was present, says that Harley attempted no excuse.t 
Their party found, indeed, that they had been illused, and their 
expectations trifled with. The peace was to have been for 
them the date of a new administration, and the epoch from 
which the millennary year of Toryism should begin. Their 
fulness of power and their plenitude of patronage was to have 
been such ‘ that it would be more the interest of the successor 
to be well with them than theirs to be well with him.{~ Amid 
all these disappointments the situation of Harley now grew 
ominously more and more like the situation of his predecessor, 
and a Greek poet might have recognised in the coincidence the 
retaliating hand of an impartial Nemesis. The ultra-section of 
his party began to distress him just as he and Bolingbroke had in 
other days distressed Godolphin, On the subject of the treaty 
of commerce they openly renounced their allegiance, and led by 
Hanmer and the October Club coalesced with the Whigs against 
him. Immediately after they pursued the same plan in a bill for 
Dissolving the Union. The bill was negatived by a majority of 
four. Had it been carried, it was publicly owned that the next 
measure would have been to send the Treasurer to the Tower. 
Another feature was now added, to strengthen, if possible, the 
resemblance which the fate of the last two Treasurers of Queen 
Anne bore to each other. Harley had supplanted Godolphin. 
He was now to be supplanted by Bolingbroke. For some time 
the influence of the Secretary had been rising at St. James's. 
He had assisted Mrs. Masham in an affair in which Harley had 
thwarted her, and in return Mrs. Masham had taken him under 
her protection. His insinuating address soon established him as 
a successful rival to Harley in the regards of their common 
mistress. Anne felt that her career was coming to a close. She 
had been subjected to repeated illnesses, and the gloom left on 
her spirits had not been decreased by the state of her conscience. 
The recollections of her turbulent life were not such as to soothe 
the last hour of a woman and an enthusiast. Her desertion of 
her father, her inattention to the solemn wishes of his death-bed, 
the retributive death of her own children, her repeated promises 
* Bolingbroke’s i. p. 61, and Stuart P 5 
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to her brother—all these considerations, and more, raised in her 
a pitiable conflict of emotions and doubts. Of these doubts 
Bolingbroke set about to take advantage. He worked on her 
fears—he raised her suspicions against Harley—he flattered her 
prejudices for her relation. In the Cabinet he set himself at the 
head of an independent phalanx of Tories. He introduced mea- 
sures which, if they succeeded, would further his own ends, and, 
whether they failed or succeeded, would rouse the hostility of the 
Whigs against the Minister. He made appointments unknown 
to Harley. He remodelled the army with Jacobite officers. 
Rumours of the Queen’s being in danger at one moment sus- 
pended the squabble of the Cabinet in one general consterna- 
tion. The leading Whigs were for having over the Elector. 
They reported that French regiments had marched to Calais, 
St. Omers, and Boulogne. Many expected to be sent to the 
Tower as soon as the French designs were ripe. One noble 
friend of the Hanoverian resident gave an officer one hundred 
pounds to go to France and learn if the Irish regiments were 
assembled on the coast.* A great hurrying of chairs and coaches 
was observed to and from the Earl of Wharton’s. The Treasurer 
did his best to show that there was no danger, drove up and 
down the main streets in his chariot as usual, and did not go to 
Windsor till the usual time. The distraction of the Ministry 
broke out afresh on the first opportunity. Bolingbroke wrote 
to Marlborough to induce him to return to England.t The 
Duke had never forgiven the Treasurer for his exile, and the 
Secretary hoped to profit by his enmity. Marlborough, still 
cautious and double-dealing as ever, consented to come. His 
hopes rose: he sent letters to the late King James’s Queen, and 
to the Duchess of Berwick. He swore to the Chevalier St. 
George that he would rather cut off his own right-hand than 
oppose his views to the throne.{ He wrote at the same time to 
the Elector of Hanover, professed the most ardent attachment to 
his house, and accused the whole ministry, Bolingbroke in- 
cluded, of the most incurable Jacobitism.§ Having established 
his interests with both families, he hastened to Ostend, ready for 
either cast of the die. In the meantime Harley's ruin was sealed. 
He contrived to make a temporary peace with the Whigs. He 
repudiated the Jacobite attempts of Harcourt and Bolingbroke, 
and he contrived to impose on the Queen that their violence had 


; * Hanover Papers. 

+ In the very discreditable Life of Bolingbroke, published in 1836, by Mr. 
George Cooke, vol. i. p. 266, second edition, Harley, absurdly enough, is made 
the correspondent of Marlborough. 

t Stuart Papers, Oct. 1713. § Hanover Paper, Dec. 1713. 
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roused the suspicion of the Elector as to induce him to demand 
his writ. So far did the force of his position carry him beyond 
the limits of his principles, that he even promoted a proclama- 
tion, offering a reward of five thousand pounds for the apprehen- 
sion of the Pretender. Nay, he went further. A few days before 
the prorogation of Parliament he charged Bolingbroke with 
having secretly divided the Queen’s share of the assiento, or con- 
tract for negroes, into sixteen parts, five of which he intended to 
keep for himself. Harley had himself been implicated in the 
division, but the desire of a certain revenge overcame the desire of 
an uncertain gain, and he became a party in the examination 
against his own associates. This incident completed the rupture. 
Bolingbroke retaliated by whispering into the dying Queen’s ear 
that the Elector had demanded the writ at the suggestion of 
Harley, that his cabals with the Whigs had brought on her all the 
insults to which the assurance of that party had exposed her, and 
that, as she had excused herself from dismissing him on a 
previous occasion on the ground that, if he fell, the Tory party 
fell with him, there was evidently no further necessity, as there 
was no further ground for such an excuse. The plausibility of 
such reasoning did not escape the flagging attention of Anne. 
The crisis came at last. Harley had orders to break his staff. 
Four days after, the lips that uttered those orders were silent in 
death. 

The Court of an Hanoverian king was clearly no fit place for 
Bolingbroke. Whether he had so far overcome his aversion to 
Harley as to concert with him measures for their common de- 
fence, whether in such a case he would have shared in the benefits 
of the intrigues that saved Harley is a question we are not 
disposed to enter upon. Bolingbroke himself did not quit his 
country before he ascertained that to remain in it would be at- 
tended with risk to his liberty, if not to his life. He had created 
a great deal of personal resentment against himself both at home 
and abroad. ‘The instructions, the orders, the memorials, had 
been drawn by him; the correspondence relating to the Peace, 
to France, and elsewhere, had been carried on by him. His 
hand, in a word, had appeared in almost every paper which had 
been written in the whole course of the negotiation. ‘I knew,’ 
he said, afterwards, ‘they could have hold on no man so much 
as myself.’* Even to the latest moment, however, he had not 
been without hopes, and more than once the heart of the courtier 
had betrayed the soul of the philosopher. At the coronation he 
saw the King for the first time. He had previously attempted 
an interview without success. We leave to Lady Cowper the 


* Bolingbroke’s Works, vol. vi. p. 75. 
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ungrateful task of telling what passed. ‘The King seeing a face 
‘he did not know, asked his name, when he did him homage ; 
‘and Lord Bolingbroke hearing it as he went down the steps 
‘ from the throne, turned round, and bowed three times to the 
‘ very ground.’ * 

To follow him into exile is not our purpose. How he at last 
entered into the service of the Prince for whom he had so long 
plotted, and was made Secretary of State—how it fell to his lot 
to be suspected by his new friends, as he had been suspected by 
his old ones—how he was ignominiously rejected by them in 
spite of real services—how that rejection led to a still more igno- 
minious revenge,—is told in every history, and in none more per- 
spicuously, we will not say more ingenuously, than in the 
history of his own confessions. 

When he once more returned to England, he found himself in 
another atmosphere than when he had left it. The tumultuous 
waters of sedition had almost subsided to their natural level in 
the constitution. Party feeling had divested itself of a spirit of 
open rebellion. There was scarcely any demand for its display, 
and no apology for its excesses either in Church or State. The 
portrait of Sacheverel, which had once enhanced the popularity 
of tobacco-pipes among the pinnacle-flyers of a few years back, 
was now considered by Hogarth worthless enough to share the 
company of Captain Macheath in the ‘ Harlot’s Progress.’ The 
turbulent spirit of Atterbury, the last of a turbulent race, passed 
into exile as he returned from it. The South Sea bubble, with 
all its kindred bubbles, had burst, and nothing more formidable 
was left to rouse the rivalry of caricaturists or medallists than a 
Parliamentary duel or a Coventry riot. The best thing, there- 
fore, for a man who had so misspent the opportunities of public 
life, was to retire from it. But such was not the object of that 
restless spirit. He made a feint, indeed, of retiring—bought a 
farm, built ricks, painted the dwelling-house with agricultural 

‘emblems in chalk, set up over the doors agricultural mottoes in 
Latin, and applied to himself moral reflections from Seneca.t 
But all this parade was a mere counterfeit. There was no sin- 
cerity in it, except perhaps the sincerity which arises from a 
man’s ignorance of his own inclinations. The truth is, there 
are some few aspiring to the title of moralists who cut a most 
inconsistent figure between their preaching and their practice ; 
and among these few Bolingbroke holds a prominent position. 
The unsuspecting student who allows himself to glide along the 
smooth current of his biographical effusions, who yields to the 
seductions of that noble style, breathing as it does a dignified 


* Lady Cowper’s Diary. + Bolingbroke’s Works, vol. ii. p. 78. 
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attachment to truth, and full of a dignified forbearance for error, 
will be loath to believe in his desire to do credit, if not to the 
finest writing, at least to the finest reading in the English lan- 
guage, that the author who is thus eloquent in excuses for hating 
his enemies and loving his friends was notorious for the pliancy 
with which he betrayed his friends to his enemies, and resold his 
enemies to his friends; and if unsurpassed im the art of apolo- 
gising for treachery, unsurpassed in the art of being treacherous 
with impunity. 

History, especially the history of our own country, abounds in 
a certain class of characters whose names, though still inserted 
in capitals on its pages, are scarcely ever mentioned above a 
whisper ; whose titles to immortality are rather assumed than 
allowed ; and the state of whose reputation, so far from enjoying 
a flourishing vitality, resembles more the condition of Dante as 
he describes himself in a single line of the Inferno before the 
awful presence of Dis :— 


‘I died not, yet no life was in me left.’ 


Foremost among this class we would assign Bolingbroke a place, 
and at some such rate estimate his renown. Even while living 
he enjoyed, we believe, but a very equivocal repute. To those 
who were capable of judging he seems to have appeared—to 
borrow a very significant expression from the Merchant of Venice 
—every man in no man, a statesman without statesmanship, a 
philosopher without philosophy, an enthusiast without enthu- 
siasm. Now that he is dead, and his speculations are buried 
with him, there is little really worth the tribute of a monument 
from posterity. It is only on those enlarged principles of public 
justice that led the ancients to pay funeral honours alike to those 
who failed and those who won in their battles, that posterity can 
condescend to notice him. The preservation of his memory, in 
fact, like the preservation of those bodies which the skill of the 
embalmer and mason has bequeathed to the latest ages, is due to 
the share of neglect he has met with. Such neglect becomes an 
absolute kindness, and ; 


‘ Rudeness to him were fairest courtesy.’ 


But, though looked upon with suspicion as something of an 
empiricist among the more thoughtful of his generation, by 
those who came within the circle of his influence there is no 
doubt he was hailed as the regenerator of the age, deserving 
more success than it awarded him. The secret of that influence is, 
we suspect, he possessed in a rare degree the art of imposing on 
mankind. Nature had given to his demeanour something of that 
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easy dignity of carriage which artifice had given to his pen; and 
a well-tempered arrogance stimulated him to use his natural 
powers to fascinate his contemporaries, just as an itch for noto- 
riety prompted him to use his acquired powers to win the ear of 
posterity. His life, if we have any penetration, was one con- 
tinued study. In his youth, though really enamoured of learn- 
ing, he affected to copy the Bacchanals he read of in the New 
Atalantis of Mrs. Manley. In his manhood, though burning 
with the lust of political sway, he affected the model of those 
philosophers who had won the heart and the devotion of Plu- 
tarch. When he could not succeed in the latter as well as he 
had done in the former—when, on retiring into some philosophic 
hermitage, his friends, instead of sending him philosophic stanzas 
for his Porch, sent him couplets full of dirt and irony,* he 
changed his tone, yielded to their remonstrances, and effected a 
compromise by assuming the part of Alcibiades, or, what he 
loved best, according to Swift, the character of Petronius. Such 
a disguise, it must be owned, suited him best. His friends were 
amazed at the versatility of the man who seemed— 


‘Now all for pleasure, now for Church and State.’ 


Nor, if he was sometimes a rake among statesmen, could any of 
his associates complain that he was the statesman among rakes. 
Tn town he was always the man of ton, the best-dressed saunterer 
in the Mall, the readiest hand for a game at the club, or a bottle 
at the chop-house. No stranger could recognise the Secretary 
in the gay-hearted libertine who quoted snatches from Tibullus 
over pyramids of ortolans and brimmers of Tokay. In the 
country he smoked tobacco with his neighbours, inquired after 
the wheat in such a field, paid visits to the kennel, and soon 
knew all the names of the hounds. The general complaint was 
that he carried his contempt of the farce of State too far, that 
he mixed the fine gentleman too much with the man of business, 
and was in the habit of feigning that the load of affairs was too 
great for him. His dispatches certainly show that he never 
overlooked the moment when he could forget the Minister in the 
friend, and that he was quite as ready to discuss the convoy of a 
batch of Dutch bay-trees, or a cask of Barbadoes waters, as the 
brouillon of a treaty. - 

But, though the author of the Patriot King may have been a 
fool among judges, he was undoubtedly a judge among fools. 
How he succeeded in imposing on Swift and Pope is illustrated 
by their own extravagant testimony. To have retained the mask 


* One of these will be found in Swift’s Journal to Stella, 
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under such penetrating eyes assuredly betokened no common 
actor. On Pope's complete victimization, perhaps, less stress is 
to be laid. No manwas more a dupe to the specious appearance 
of virtue in others, as one of his earliest biographers acknow- 
ledged. He knew, too, very little of Bolingbroke’s real sentiments.* 
The philosopher did not admit him beyond the vestibule of his 
temple. His position with regard to Bolingbroke was that of 
Eudemon in the porch of Hypatia’s lecture-room. He knew 
the world only as he saw it from his grotto at Twickenham. 
Added to this, Pope was a poet, and poets are the last tests of a 
skilful imposture. Their imaginations, always ready to be struck 
by the imposing, are always easiest to be imposed on. Their 
eye rests upon nothing but prominences, and their passions, like 
the love and hate of satirists, are roused only by the extrava- 
gantly good or the extravagantly evil. They seldom look between 
the two extremes, and they seldom, therefore, allow their preju- 
dices to be subdued by a compromise. The brilliant features of 
Bolingbroke’s character caught his fancy, and he paid him the 
adoration of an immortal. The loathsome features of Dennis 
passed before his pen, and he depicted him as a demon. But 
with Swift the case was otherwise. He moved in the world early, 
was familiar with all its jugglery, and could estimate its false 
glare and glitter as well as any man. Yet any one who knows 
anything of his history, knows the superstitious admiration with 
which he regarded Bolingbroke. A partial explanation may be 
found in Swift’s own vanity and selfishness, two impulses which 
throughout all his life ludicrously distorted his moral powers of 
vision. The same feeling that led him to magnify his own credit 
with the Ministry, led him to magnify their individual import- 
ance. As he believed that Bolingbroke could not retain his 
place without his aid, he was naturally induced to believe that 
Bolingbroke was ‘ the greatest young man he ever saw’—far too 
great, in fact, to be mentioned in the same page with ‘ the splut- 
tering Sir William Temple.’ 

By position as well as by intellect, Bolingbroke, it must be 
remembered, too, was by far the most prominent man of his day. 
The force of his position reacted on the influence of his intellect. 
No one of his contemporaries moving in his sphere could come 
near him. Harley, though he affected a great taste for literature, 
had really very little literature about him. It was ‘a hollow 
brain behind a serious mask.’ Beyond a happy quotation or two 
from his Virgil, all his literary activity was but an ingenious 
idleness. He sometimes, when half fuddled with Burgundy at 


* See Bishop Warburton’s Works, vol. vii. 4to. 
NO. LVII. ‘ L 
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the club, hiccuped out couplets made in his more sober moments. 
Bad as they were, they are, we are inclined to think, the best 
thing he did. The specimen usually quoted, indeed, is not in 
his favour :— 
‘ To serve with love, 
And shed your blood, 
Approved is above. 
But here below 
The examples show 
Tis fatal to be good.’ 


It is but fair to say, that this absurd imitation of Dryden was 
scribbled at the end of a note to Swift, the night before he was 
dismissed. If we are to believe Arbuthnot, he sometimes per- 
petrated a ‘really most excellent copy of verses.’ ‘I really 
‘ believe when he lays down he will prove a very good poet. I 
‘ remember the last part of his verses complaining of ill-usage ; at 
* the qlose he concludes :*—- 

‘ He that cares not to rule, will be sure to obey, 
When summoned by Arbuthnot, Pope, Parnell, and Gay.’ 


Bolingbroke, indeed, was nothing of a poet, but even as a poet 
he far surpassed Harley. The strongest praise that can be given 
to his poetry, will be; to most readers, its strongest condemnation. 
Such as it is, it is quite worthy of the age of Anne and the com- 
panion of Prior, inferior to none in its supply of Delian gods, 
chaste Castalias, and laughing Cupids. But his poetry was his 
last claim to the veneration of his admirers. No man in his 
career had yet found time to criticise Aristotle and refute Plato. 
No man in his rank could venture, from personal acquaintance, 
to call Seneca a stoical fop, Jerome a surly, foul-mouthed bully, 
and Austin an idiot. If his body, too, was all vice, his mind 
seemed all virtue. He had propounded a new code of moral 
philosophy; he had crayoned out a new model of government. 

It is due to their reputation, to say that there were Peters 
among his disciples who doubted his speculations on these latter 
subjects. Pope, though he anticipated the learned figure his 
patron would make on the same shelf with Locke and Male- 
branche, yet was half inspired to prophesy, that ‘if Lord Boling- 
broke ever trifles, it will be when he writes on divinity.’ The 
truth is, he sate down to his philosophy without any of the feel- 
ings of a philosopher. He carried with him into his study all 
the resentments of the cabinet. All his pieces betray the spirit 


* Arbuthnot to Swift, June 12,1714, Arbuthnot’s position was too dependent 
on his criticism, for his criticism to be independent on his position, but we put it 
to Lord Macaulay whether Arbuthnot’s testimony is not worth consideration in an 
estimate of his patron’s merits. 
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of the polemic. He abused the divines just as he had abused 
the Whigs. He sees a conspiracy between divines and atheists, 
just as he saw a conspiracy between Whigs and Jacobites. His 
temper, too was none of the best. It had been rendered dogmatic 
by power long uninterrupted, and then soured by ill success long 
resented. He came too, late to the study of his subject, without 
any previous preparation, and as one of his opponents reminded 
him in the Janguage of Tully, Oyipabag homines scis quam in- 
solentes sint. He called Paul a leather-stocking pontiff, and 
Plato a delirious knave, just as in the Craftsman he calls Wal- 
pole a great macaw and a Norfolk gamester. 

That the peculiar department of philosophy, therefore, which 
Bolingbroke chose, was the last department which, by the natural 
formation of his character, he was authorized to choose, no one 
will doubt. At the same time, no one will say, as Warburton 
said, that there is nothing to be met with in his works but the 
rankness of South without his force, and the malignity of Marvell 
without his wit. Warburton’s own fate, unhappily, is that of his 
opponent. We suspect that very few take to the First Philosophy ; 
but we suspect that fewer still leave the First Philosophy for the 
Divine Legation. There are, impartially speaking, not many 
books in which there is such little relative proportion between 
the thought and the diction—in which the cost bestowed on the 
workmanship so enormously outvalues the intrinsic cost of the 
materials. If the philosophy is worthless, we cannot fairly say 
the same of the language in which it is embalmed. We approach 
his ethical works, indeed, with the same feeling and with the 
same curiosity that we approach the buried remains of some 
Coptic mummy. With reverent fingers we unwreath the precious 
folds that support the crumbling mass within. We cherish the 
smallest shred of the picture-written texture, amazed at the 
elaborate value of the shrine; but for the carcass itself, we turn 
from it with loathing, eager to denounce the extravagance that 
wasted on it the costly spices which alone have kept it from 
dissolution. 

Sterne or Churchill playing the preacher is hardly, to us, 
more incongruous than Bolingbroke seated 


‘ Among the budge doctors of the Stoic fur ;’ 


and no biographer would leave their discourses for the Rosciad or 

Tristram Shandy more readily than we quit his philosophical 

speculations for his political reflections. While he remains in 

the mephitic atmosphere of metaphysics, he is a mere dilettante, 

just as Horace Walpole was a dilettante in literature, and Ches- 

terfield a dilettante in esthetics. The moment he quits theory 
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for fact, and leaves deduction for narration, the giddy fool, to 
use one of his own expressions, is converted into the formal 
pedant- Nothing can betray less of the author of the Patriot 
King—a work in which speculation still predominates—than the 
author of the State of Parties. A casual reader, judging from 
the tenor of the writer's life, might expect to find much ingenious 
argument in behalf of Tories, and much ingenious abuse of 
Whigs. One moment's consideration spent on his character will 
at once dispel such a suspicion, And while it affords enlighten- 
ment, it will, at the same time, afford the explanation how it was 
that a man who lived like an epicurean, in the loosest acceptation 
of the term, yet wrote like a Stoic, in the strictest sense of stoic- 
ism, should have promoted civil and religious disabilities bills ; 
yet on subjects of civil and religious liberty should, in his 
writings, have outstripped every Whig from Buchanan to Dr. Price. 
- Itis singular that a statesman so much averse to the formality 
of business as Bolingbroke, should have been the best orator in the 
House of Commons. Yet such was the palm that common con- 
sent awarded to him. What his oratory was we have nothing 
whereby to form a decision. Pitt thought the discovery of one 
of his speeches a greater boon than the discovery of any extinct 
piece of antiquity. We think however, we may say generally 
what it was not. It was not very argumentative, not apt to 
descend into particulars, or take refuge in statistics; neither 
abusively personal nor bombastically eulogistic. This we judge, 
partly from the style of his works, partly from the temperament 
of the speaker, and partly from the characteristics of the age in 
which the speaker lived. Those who are familiar with the debates 
of the period will readily recognise what those characteristics 
were. ‘There was, in fact, and properly speaking, no debating. 
There was much fine declamation, abundant indulgence in tropes 
and happy repartees, ‘an infinite deal of nothing,’ in a word, but 
no argumentative exposition of views. The truth is, the argu- 
mentative part was done out of doors. If a minister wanted to 
convince his party, forthwith some pamphlet, bearing the title of 
The Crisis or the Conduct of the Allies, took the understanding 
of the town by storm. By this arrangement sufficient room was 
left for a course of study in the graces of oratory within doors. 
The requirements of this education are best told in the language 
of one of its most accomplished disciples. Here is Chester- 
field's receipt for making a speaker. ‘Take of common sense 
‘quantum suffcit, and a little application to the rules and 
‘orders of the House. Throw obvious thoughts in a new light, 

and make up the whole with a large quantity of purity, correct- 
‘ness, and elegance of style. Graceful utterance pleases their 
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‘eyes and ears, but strong reason is thrown away upon them.’* 
This was no fanciful article merely inserted to gratify a fanciful 
system of esthetics. It was advice earned from experience. He 
had himself, he tells us, when he first entered the House, felt a 
certain awe upon him. But that feeling soon vanished when a 
better acquaintance discovered to him that out of all the five 
hundred and sixty who heard him, not above thirty could under- 
stand reason, all the rest having ears to hear but no sense to 
judge. He had seen some of the shallowest wits of his day 
triumph over solid genius, and he had seen genius descend, per- 
force, to the artifices of mediocrity. Lord Chancellor Cowper 
was a man well worthy to be ranked in the latter category ; but if 
we are to credit Chestertield’s testimony, Lord Cowper's strength 
as an orator lay in the weakness of his reasons and the charms of 
his elocution.t The Duke of Argyle was notorious for the flimsy 
poverty of his arguments; but he was notorious, too, for being 
the most pleasing speaker of his day. ‘He charmed, he warmed, 
he ravished his audience.’ Lord Townshend, on the contrary; 
never spoke but he spoke to the point, ‘materially, with argu- 
ment and knowledge ;' and, as a consequence, Lord Townshend 
‘never pleased.’ 

Eloquence then, and for half a century after, comprehended 
literally the art of elocution, and comprehended nothing more. 
‘When you enter the House,’ writes that accomplished master 
of ceremony we have just been quoting, ‘ you will be ranked 
‘ only according to your eloquence, and by no means according to 
‘ your matter. Your sole business will be to shine, not to weigh. 
* Manner is all in all.’{ A man who should have had the courage 
to despise that fashionable glibness of tongue, 


‘ The flowers of Bubo, and the flow of Yonge,’ 


must have endured the mortification of addressing empty benches. 
Burke ‘thought of convincing,’ and the effect on his hearers is 
the theme of verse and prose. 

The contrast in the later style of oratory does not need 
exemplification. The cause of the change is easily explained. 
The analytic mind of Cicero explained it two thousand years 
ago, when he wrote, “Mirabile cum plurimum in faciendo 
intersit inter doctum et rudem, quum non multum differat in 
judicando.’§ No man hopes now to carry a favourite measure 
by personal philippics, or general appeals to first principles. 
He has to deal with a class of men who care nothing for 
execution, or for the artifices of style with which an argument 


* Chesterfield’s Works, vol. ii. p. 356. + Ibid. vol. ii. p. 368. 
Ibid. vol. ii. p. 116. § De Oratore, iii. 51. 
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may be stated, but who have a wonderful faculty in judging and 
appreciating the conclusion. He reasons, therefore, and reasons 
his best, because he knows that ere twelve hours are past his 
reasons will be weighed and commented on with logical acumen 
by a hundred thousand eyes. The corollary from this state of 
things is plain. Oratory must more and more lose that smell of 
the lamp which Pytheas cast in the teeth of Demosthenes. The 
interval that at present separates the ornate declamation of anti- 
quity, more especially of Roman antiquity, from the modern 
debate must become wider and wider. The style of deliberative 
oratory must degenerate more and more into the simplicity and 
barrenness of practical colloquy. The statuary of oratory may 
still be cultivated, but the poetry and the music must decline. 
Quintilian would be as useless among us as Dr. Blair. A debater 
has but little chance of retouching his efforts like Cicero, and 
but little need for a portfolio of proéms such as those that the 
great Grecian kept by him. It is only in times of polished idle- 
ness, or of passionate fermentation, when the demands of practical 
business can yield to the seductions of great abstract questions— 
only in a country where the harmonics of political economy are 
more studied than its arithmetic, or only among a people ready 
to take rhetoric in the room of argument—more willing, in fine, 
to be persuaded than convinced—that a public character need fly 
for aid to pebbles and pitch-pipes.* 


* We give two specimens of the deliberative oratory of the period over which 
our remarks are supposed to extend. The first specimen shall be taken from one 
extremity of the epoch, the second from the other extremity. Both are taken 
from reputed masters in the art. ‘This is the style, and these are the argu- 
ments, with which Whigs like Burnet (vol. vi. 156) would have dissuaded Tories 
like Harley from concluding a Peace at Utrecht in defiance of the Allies. ‘Man 
was made after the image of God, the God of all truth, as we know who is the Father 
of lies. Fidelity to engagements is therefore based on the ground that God hates 
the deceitful man in whose mouth there is no faithfulness; that in the less perfect 
religion of the Jews, when the Gibeonites had, by a fraudulent proceeding, 
drawn Joshua and the Israelites into a league with them, it was sacredly 
observed, and the violation of it severely punished; that when the last of 
the kings of Judah shook off the fidelity to which he had bound himself to the 
king of Babylon, the prophet thereupon said with indignation, ‘shall we break the 
oath of God and prosper?’ and then he runs off into the double-dealings of 
popes, and the moral maxims of Grotius and Puffendorf. We turn from the poli- 
tical homilist to the metaphysical politician. Here is a casual extract from that 
fine, that incomparable speech of Burke, on the conciliation of America :—‘ In 
every arduous enterprize we consider what we are to lose as well as what we are to 
gain ; and the more and better stake of liberty every people possess, the less they 
will hazard in a vain attempt to make it more. These are the cords of man. Man 
acts from adequate motives, relative to his interest, and not on metaphysical spe- 
culations. Aristotle, the great master of reasoning, cautions us, and with great 
= against this species of delusive geometrical accu’ in moral arguments, 
as the most fallacious of all sophistry, &c. &c.’ It would te difficult to decide 
which reference in the two extracts is more out of place, the appeal to the Hebrew 
or the Greek ethicist. 
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Here we take our leave of Bolingbroke. We have done our 
best, within a short compass, to convey an adequate idea of the 
writer and the man. Our own estimate of his character has been 
formed from a close survey of his actions, and a long intimacy 
with his works. The general opinion of him, we suspect, might 
be conveyed in that fine warning of the poet, 


* The solemn trifler, with his boasted skill, 
Toils much, and is a solemn trifler still !’ 


Art. V.—(1.) Etudes sur Vavenir de la Russie. Par D. K. Scuevo 
Ferrottr. 8vo. Berlin. 1857-8. 

(2.) La Question du Servage en Russie. Par M. L. Wotowsxr 
Published in ‘ La Revue des Deux Mondes.’ 1858. ° 

(3.) Kolokol; or the Bell. 4to. London. 1857-8. 

(4.) Letters by a recent Traveller in Russia. Published in the 
‘ Continental Review.’ 1858. , 


WHILE we are writing, there is gathered together in a spacious 
hall of the Winter. Palace in St. Petersburg, an assembly of nota- 
bles, which, though very dissimilar in many important respects, 
recalls the assembly which in the spring of 1787 effectuall 
resisted the proposals for their own taxation made by Louis XVI. 
and his minister Calonne. That unfortunate monarch appealed 
to his assembled noblesse to make a sacrifice of their privileges 
on behalf both of justice and patriotism. The effects of their 
rejection of the king’s proposals are too well known. 

Alexander II. of Russia has recently made a similar attempt 
to awaken in his nobles a spirit of self-sacrifice, and has invited 
them to share with him the honour of abolishing serfdom in his 
dominions. They are even now examining the details of the 
subject, and for their final reply we wait with no little interest. 
If it be that of assent, the Slavonic race will enter upon the 
career appointed to it as the reserved army of civilization, carry- 
ing on the banner of light and truth, until its time of development 
shall have come. Ifthe Russian nobles decline the honour that 
is offered to them, reject or evade their Emperor's command, we 
can anticipate nothing less for Eastern Europe than a revo- 
lutionary war, and tremble lest the latter years of the nineteenth 
century should be charged with more sorrows and distresses_for 
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Europe than were the. years of its commencement ; lest the setting 
be darker than was the rising. 

That we are not taking a view of this question more serious 
than the occasion justifies, we hope to show in the course of this 
article. Meanwhile, we propose to trace succinctly the rise and 
progress of serfdom in Russia, and to describe the several efforts 
made for its extinction. The published materials for a history 
of predial slavery being extremely few and incomplete, we have 
been indebted to personal communication with Russian gentle- 
men for some of the statements we advance. 

No idea of the emancipation proposed in Russia can be formed 
from the consideration of the abolition of villeinage in England. 
The servitude of English bondsmen has never been repealed by 
statute. Liberty was achieved gradually in this country, and we 
may fairly assume that its attainment greatly depended on the 
force of individual character. We know that the privileged towns 
could prevent the recovery of a fugitive by his master, provided 
the serf had resided a year and a day within the town liberties. 
It was the practice of the clergy, too, to adjure dying lords to 
manumit their slaves, for whom equally with themselves Christ 
- had died. In the reign of the second Tudor, and inereasingly 
afterwards till the day of Shakespeare and Lord Bacon, the tone 
of the national mind was raised, if we may use the ex- 
pression. Justice and morality forbade the continuance of slavery. 
Fitzherbert said, ‘villeinage is contrary to the principles of 
Christianity ;’ and again, ‘no man should be bound but unto 
God.’ King Henry VIII. himself, in 1514, when he was still 
the idol of his people, manumitted two of his villeins with the 
following form of words: ‘whereas God created all men free, 
but afterwards the laws and customs of nations subjected some 
under the yoke of servitude, we think it pious and meritorious 
with God to manumit Henry Knight, a tailor, and John Herle, 
a husbandman, our natives.” Thus the idea that the lowest kind 
of man was of higher dignity than a beast of burden, was issued 
from the royal mint and would soon pass current in all classes of 
society. For all this, terrible severities were employed against 
‘sturdy beggars and vagrants’—that is, labourers out of work. 
By the cruel act passed temp. Edward VI., poor men were con- 
demned to be branded with V for vagrant, or with S for slave, 
to become the property of any one who would seize them, and 
for repeated acts of vagrancy to be even put to death. Bondsmen 
were to be found in England down to the time of the Stuarts, 
although Queen Elizabeth had formally released the serfs on 
the Crown lands from slavery in 1574. The terms of the com- 
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mission she appointed for this purpose set forth that the commis- 
sioners were ‘to compound with all bondmen and bondwomen on 
her Crown estates for their manumission and freedom.’ 

Personal liberty, indeed, had become as dear to the people 
as the breath of their nostrils. In one remarkable case it was 
identified with the air we breathe. 

In the eleventh year of Elizabeth’s reign ‘one Cartwright 
‘ brought a slave from Russia, and would scourge him, for which 
‘ he was questioned ; and it was resolved that England was too 
‘ pure an air for slaves to breathe in.’ This ‘charter of our 
land,’ it will be remembered, was legally established through the 
exertions made by Granville Sharp on behalf of a negro servant, 
at the end of the last century. The Star Chamber paid little 
respect to such a dogma, for it is in the impeachment of the 
judges of that court before the Long Parliament that we find the 
case of Cartwright cited by the advocates of John Lilburne, the 
Quaker bookseller, who had been whipped and pilloried for seditious 
publications. ‘Freeborn John,’* as he was called, was the type 
of that race of independent Englishmen who made serfdom impos- 
sible in the land, and rendered legislative enactments superfluous. 

The sturdy English quality expressed in the idiomatic phrase 
of ‘standing up for one’s rights,’ must have been entirely wanting 
in the character of the Russian people in the sixteenth century. 
The Sarmatians, it is said, instead of ‘standing up’ to their 
antagonist, fought fleeing; and their Russian posterity pos- 
sessed so little of the spirit of opposition, that at the very time 
England was shaking off the curse of bondage the bulk of the 
Russian nation in one day, at the bidding of one man, submitted 
to serfdom. Slavery, by right of conquest, it is true, had long 
existed in Russia; and from the nature of certain regulations 
made by the Grand Duke Yaroslof in 1070, it appears that per- 
sonal servitude had come to be applied to native Russians, some 
of whom paid their debts by a term of service, others by a life- 
long slavery. This slavery, however, which extended to but a 
small number of persons, is quite a distinct state of life from the 
serfdom which Boris Godunoff inflicted upon the moving popula- 
tion of the empire. When Saxon Gurths, in the British Isles, 
were groaning under the heavy chain of the Normans, the 
peasants of Kieff, Novgorod, Pskoff, &c., were free members of 
communes, sharing the land they tilled, just as their nomadic 
forefathers had done whenever a tribe settled down on inviting 
pasture land. An hereditary taste for roaming was, to their mis- 


* Happily for us’ the race of ‘Freeborn Johns’ survives to this day, in the old 
ppuy 
costume too. 
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fortune, transmitted with their blood. Many left the communes 
to seek service at the hands of princes and other holders of land, 
who sought, by the most tempting offers, to induce labourers to 
take their pay, and till their ground. Agreements were made as 
between employer and workman, but they were generally for a 
short period, terminating on St. George's Day. The migration 
from province to province was constantly going on. 

According to Bracton’s definition of freedom—‘liber est qui 
potest ire qué vult’-—the mass of Russians were freemen, and they 
used their freedom unstintingly, deranging the labour market of | 
that day by passing from place to place without regard to the 
interest of boyars, small or great. Further than this, the Poles 
and Lithuanians, it was said, profited by the opportunities which 
a moving population afforded, to foment discontent of the 
authorities, and instigate to insurrection. Worse than all, 
vagabondage promoted brigandage. From the days of the 
Tatars forests and steppes had been the refuge of men who fled 
from the tax-gatherers of the Golden Horde, and who, ere long, 
became the Robin Hoods and Little Johns of their several neigh- 
bourhoods, forming a nucleus for bands of robbers, which the 
migratory habits of the peasantry tended to increase. To obviate 
such mischiefs, argued the Muscovite administration of that day, 
and to obtain compensating benefits in regulated agricultural 
labour, in the defeat of Polish intrigues, and in the establish- 
ment of an efficient police administration, it was absolutely 
necessary to assign boundaries beyond which the people could 
not pass. Astriction to the glebe was the simplest and readiest 
mode of accomplishing this end, yet it was one that few men 
would have thought of adopting in Europe so late as the end of 
the sixteenth century. By one bold stroke, however, the feat was 
performed ; and its success justifies, we think, our estimate of the 
unresisting character of the Slavonian. 

- In 1598, Boris Godunoff, the able minister, brother-in-law and 
usurping successor of Feodore, sent forth a decreethat every peasant 
should remain a fixed resident on the spot where the oukaz should 
find him. No Russian history tells us of any popular resistance to 
this arbitrary exercise of authority. The waves of human life that 
had rolled unceasingly over the plains through which flow the 
Dnieper, the Don, the Volkoff, and the Volga, were suddenly 
congealed as by an icy breath from Siberia. Motionless for two 
centuries and a half,the Russian people have retained the features 
of the European peasantry of the sixteenth century. Look at 
the genuine moujik, or Russian peasant of our own day, It is 
idle to style him barbarous, for he is as intelligent, as skilful in 
the use of his head or hands as most of our own peasantry. He 
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is behind the English ploughman in possessing fewer of the 
appliances and comforts of life, but in little else. Like the 
mammoth found by Mr. Adams encased in ice, in the begin- 
ning of the present century, with flesh, skin, and hair com- 
' plete, the Russian people have been preserved entire in their 
pristine condition. With this notable difference, however, the 
warm blood has been kept circulating within them, and contact 
with the air of liberty is not likely to bring on their decay. 
The softening influences of the West will be as a draught of 
new life to the mowik. Though his village of smoky log-huts, 
closely huddled together in the midst of a vast plain, is as 
like the home of his ancestors six generations back, as the 
carpet of snow upon which he leaves the mark of his plaited 
bark shoes, and the swiftly encroaching horizon of his short day 
resembles the same phenomenon through all time, the likeness 
- will soon be effaced. Railways, electric telegraphs, free-trade in 
corn, and, above all, personal freedom, will bring a great change to 
pass over Russia. They will stimulate forces hitherto latent in 
the people, and exhibit to Europe a development such as it 
would be perhaps rash to predict. 

We must return, however, to our retrospect. The operation of 
the law of 1593 bore only upon that part of the population which 
sought to earn its bread in working for other landowners rather 
than for their own commune. The remainder of the population 
had no other master than the Tzar ; and although it is not an un- 
common practice to name this large—indeed the largest—section 
of the nation indifferently ‘crown peasants, or ‘crown serfs,’ 
these men are not, nor have ever been, astricted to the glebe, like 
their brethren on the estates of private persons. There are few 
persons in this country who do not believe that all the Russian 
peasantry are serfs. This is not the fact; two-thirds of the 
labouring population consist of peasants as free as any other 
section of the autocrat’s subjects. From the time of Boris 
Godunof the serf population was augmented mainly by gifts of 
unenslaved communes to private individuals. Such a gift had 
the immediate effect of converting the Gosudarstvenni chrestian, 
or peasants of the empire, into krepostni, or bondsmen. In this 
way, the generosity of Peter I. and his successors to favourites 
and ministers, occasioned the extension of serfdom. Peter, who 
desired to benefit the slave, and once addressed to the senate 
instructions on the subject—which, by the way, were not attended 
to—did in reality more to rivet the chain of serfdom on his 
people than any other monarch. With a view to facilitate the 
fiscal and military administration of his vast empire, he made 
every proprietor of serfs responsible to the government for the 
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taxes laid upon his peasants, and for the number of recruits 
required from his villages for the army. In complying with 
demands like this the landlords seized the occasion for the 
enforcement of corresponding rights; and the serf, or the ‘ soul,’ 
as he is considerately called, came to be considered a property. 
In all the court intrigues and palace struggles which make up 
Russian history for the last century, no thought was turned to 
the liberation of the serf by any of the aspirants for power. In 
the terrible rebellion of Pugatchef, that false Peter IIT. offered, 
indeed, ‘ brandy and liberty’ to his followers—nor did they fail to 
indulge freely in drink and the murder of their masters; 
but no patriotic effort resulted from the deep agitation of the 
country, in any serious attempt at the abolition of slavery. 
Catherine II.,* who boasted of her liberal politics in her cor- 
respondence with the French Encyclopedists, did, in fact, by her 
vast grants to her long succession of favourites, perpetuate and 
extend slavery. Little Russia, which, until her reign, had been 
free from the taint, was then brought under its power, the 
peasants being astricted to the glebe, and given over to 
Zouboff and other lovers of her old age. The process of 
augmenting the number of serfs at the expense of the communes 
continued till the reign of Alexander I. That sovereign checked 
the further progress of a canker, so dangerous to the body politic, 
and even made a feeble attempt at the emancipation of the serf. 
His project proceeded no further than the issue of an oukaz per- 
mitting the creation of ‘free labourers,’ who, with the consent of 
the lords, were to be at liberty to cultivate the land in farms on 
terms of mutual agreement between master and serf. The scheme, 
which the Emperor, perhaps, hoped would have led to a more 
general enfranchisement, was a failure. Two magnates, known 
enthusiasts in the cause of emancipation, Voronzoff and Rasou- 
moffsky, adopted the plan on some of their estates; and it isa 
notable fact that the peasants of the last-named noble have 
prospered so well under the system that recently, by the Emperor's 
permission, they have bought of Count Rasoumoffsky’s heirs the 


* Catherine’s well-known boast that she had effaced the word ‘slave’ from the 
Russian language, was founded on the mere discontinuance at her command of a 
servile practice in etiquette, which required that any person addressing the sove- 
reign should present himself as a ‘owe.’ All letters were signed ‘vasha rab,’ 
your slave. @ progress of the innovation consummated by Catherine was ex- 
tremely slow. In ancient times the Christian name alone followed the prefix 
‘slave,’ whether from prince or peasant. Peter I. allowed the addition of the 
patronymic, so that ‘your slave John’ became ‘your slave John, the son of 
William.” The Empress Elizabeth allowed the family name or title, and her ‘slave 
John, the son of William,’ might add ‘ Prince Dolgorouki,’ or whatever his title. 
For the abolition of this absurd custom Catherine claimed the applause of Vol- 
taire, upon whose ignorance of the state of Russia she safely relied. 
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freehold right to the estate they had been farming. For his 
German provinces Alexander I. accomplished more than he 
attempted for his Russian subjects. In 1816, 1817, and 1819 
respectively, serfdom was abolished in Esthonia, Courland, and 
Livonia, after stormy debates in the Landtags of the several pro- 
vinces. The Emperor was on his way to the Congress of Aix-la- 
Chapelle, and halted fora day at Mittau, on the 30th of May, 
1817, when the new law was to be promulgated. It was St. 
Alexander's Day, the Emperor's festival, and he received the 
deputation of peasants sent to return thanks for their manumis- 
sion, in the church of the Trinity, where the proclamation was 
read, and the rustic orator delivered his address. The scene must 
have made a deep impression on the mystical melancholy Tzar ; 
and we should be glad to know that some record of an event so 
important to the Courlanders is preserved in fresco on the walls 
of their Diet-house. 

The peasants of the Baltic provinces were not generously treated 
by their German masters in the settlement of the question; 
territorial rights which they had enjoyed as serfs were taken from 
them when free; they were not permitted to leave their province 
until the number of male agricultural labourers should reach a 
point which it has not attained to this day; and hence the 
value of the only capital left to them—their labour—depended on 
the good or ill will of the landlords, their late masters. Cour- 
land has been the most prosperous of the three provinces under 
the new régime. As an example to teach the present Russian 
government what rocks to avoid in achieving the liberation of 
all the serfs in the empire, the transactions in the Baltic pro- 
vinces are invaluable. To return to that branch of our subject. 
The Emperor Nicolas attempted less against serfdom even than 
his brother. Never having recovered from the shock of the in- 
surrection which signalized his accession to the throne, the name 
of liberty was odious to him. His great aim rather was to tighten 
the reins of government, and he has been accused, not unjustly, 
of keeping his dominions in a state of siege for thirty years. In 
1842 he so far yielded to the influence of his brother's example, 
that an oukaz appeared bearing a great resemblance to the law 
on ‘ free labourers’ of 1803. The object sought to be attained 
by this decree was the creation of a class of ‘labourers under 
obligations,’ whose condition it is needless to define, since the 
scheme was so fenced round by precautions and formalities that 
it proved practically inoperative. 

We must here step aside from the main course of our narra- 
tive to remark that the reign of Nicolas was the culminating 
point of that system of alien government which Peter I. had 
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introduced into Russia. The so-called reforms of Peter never 
penetrated to the heart of the nation ; proceedings so violent and 
self-willed as his could not beneficially affect the character of a 
vast population. He introduced and forced upon the upper classes 
of Russian society a civilization taken from France and Holland, 
which, being foreign and repugnant to the nation, served only to 
separate the mass of the people from their rulers. From his 
reign to that of the present Tzar, Russia has been divided into 
two parts, more or less antagonistic—the governmental body, or 
the so-called state, and-the people. The deeds of the former 
are written in letters of brass, and occupy a large space in the 
annals of Europe. Wars, negotiations, extension of territory, 
increase of political influence, are its trophies. By what seemed 
a fatal necessity the Tzar has always been on that side in the 
national schism. The other part of the nation—party it cannot 
be called—has been silently growing, gaining strength in its 
sense of power and in its convictions of the foreign and un- 
national character of the government. Some few among the 
nobles have shared the opinions of the people in this respect, a 
circumstance that has given rise to the vague idea in Western 
Europe of an ‘ Old Russian party.’ There are in Russia, say the 
newspapers, two powerful parties struggling for the lead in 
politics—the ‘Old Russian, or retrograde party,’ and the ‘pro- 
gressive or German party.’ Such a description of Russian society 
is far from accurate. ‘The two parts, we repeat, into which the 
Russian people have long been divided are, on the one hand, the 
inert, inorganic mass of the population, animated by the ideas 
and practising the customs of their ancestors in the sixteenth 
century—on the other hand, the vigorously-organized adminis- 
trative body, including many of the old nobility, all the new, and 
the large army of civil and military officials, from the ranks of 
which the last-named nobles have arisen. The monarch for 
the time being, has hitherto been so entirely in the hands of the 
governmental section of the community, that he has shared per- 
force in their views and opinions. No doubt it was often pain 
and grief to a Tzar to feel the curb, and the late Emperor 
champed the bit to some purpose. He took every occasion that 
offered to humble his public functionaries, and encourage that 
return to what we must call nationalism, which began to manifest 


acts, however, were all formed in the traditionary mould, and he 
felt himself bound to execute that policy which is identified with 
Peter I., and which is commonly called his ‘will.’ Europe, by 
her pusillanimous attitude, helped to develope in Nicolas that 
boastful spirit of military supremacy which plunged him into a 


itself among the more respectable of the nobility. His sovereign. 
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ruinous war. When the dream of martial glory was dissipated, 
the proud monarch died, and his subjects were delivered from an 
incubus the weight of which they did not acknowledge until it 
was removed. 

In his dying hour the late Tzar held a long conference with 
his son and successor—a moment of touching interest and of 
vast importance to the Russian nation, for, by far the noblest 
legacy which Nicolas bequeathed to his country was the national 
spirit which had been instilled into his heir. Alexander IT. is 
almost the first sovereign that has ascended the throne of his 
ancestors in a quiet legitimate way since the introduction of 
Peter's European system of government. He has been the first 
Tzar since that time who has boldly declared his independence 
of the bureaucratic body, and has gone over to the nation. 

After the conclusion of peace he gave signs of his disposition 
by diminishing the army, relaxing the censorship of the press, 
diminishing the number of officials, and improving the condition 
of those retained; by giving liberty to social and educational 
movements, by a most generous amnesty to political offenders 
and Siberian exiles, and by allowing his nobles to travel abroad 
freely. He has inaugurated a great scheme for the construction 
of 6000 versts of railway, and he took an early opportunity of 
announcing his intention to remedy the plague-spot of his em- 
pire—serfdom. In every question he has taken the popular side, 
and in this scheme of emancipation he has proclaimed himself 
to the serfs as their leader. Let us consider the nature and mag- 
nitude of the task which the Tzar has boldly taken upon him- 
self—the emancipation of twelve million serfs and their families! 
The male population of European Russia is reckoned to amount, 
in round numbers, to thirty millions, of whom eighteen millions 
are peasants of the empire, and therefore free ; while the remain- 
ing twelve millions are bound to their lords, to whom they yield 
either unremunerated personal service or half the week's labour 
in the field, or pay an annual tribute for leave to quit the village, 
and to earn their bread in the way they like best. 

As a general truth, it cannot be said that the Russian lord 
treats his serf badly. ‘There are occasional instances of in- 
human tyranny; there are instances, too, of fearful retribution 
in the revolt of the peasants against an obnoxious steward or an 
oppressive master. But the best condition of a serf is bad. 
Under the most favourable circumstances the want of liberty 
makes itself apparent in his moral and intellectual development. 
His spirit is cowed, his affections are dulled. Love and ambition, 
pride and independence, have little scope for play in his moral 
nature. Astuteness, dissimulation, servility, and, too often, 
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treachery, are the weapons he is most practised in the use of 
against his enemies and oppressors. Not unfrequently he is 
the victim of acts of injustice against which the existing law does 
not adequately protect him. The troika, or three days in the 
week due to the master’s work, is stretched to four, five, or even 
six days in weather favourable to tillage, and the peasant is left 
to plough and sow his own plot of land at a less propitious 
season. The use of the rozgi (long switches made into a rod), 
which is permitted to the master within certain limits, is easily 
abused in villages remote from towns and the eye of authority. 
But the unequal pressure of the obrok is the evil which cries 
most loudly against the serf-owners. Obrok is the tribute-money 
which a master receives as a composition for the labour which 
he has.a right to claim from his serfs. The latter often prefer 
this mode of liquidating their obligations, as affording them a 
chance, not only of escaping from a cruel or capricious ‘ hospod,’ 
or ‘ hospoda,’ by taking service in some distant town, but enables 
them also to earn more than the required sum in trade, or by 
skilled industry, and to accumulate savings of their own. In the 
case of: rich proprietors the rate of tribute is generally tixed and 
equal. It is a point of honour with the magnates of the land not 
to take open advantage of the prosperity of a serf shopkeeper or 
artisan. Count Sheremetieff numbers among his serfs many 


wealthy merchants, yet of these he receives the same obrok as . 


from his poorer serfs—about 11. sterling annually.* With the 
poorer nobles the case is widely different. The exigencies of 
the master rise with the prosperity of the tribute-payer. The 
more indigent the owner the worse for the slave. Schedo-Ferrotti 
(the pseudonym of an able writer) relates that in Rostof he had 
proof that the widow of a doctor there raised an income by em- 
ploying her female serfs in an infamous traffic, grossly maltreating 
such of them as refused to follow her vile instructions. 


* It may be thought that such men would obtain their freedom by purchase ; 
there is, however, an unwillingness to do this on both sides. The count is rich 
enough to indulge his vanity in keeping millionaire serfs, and the shopkeepers are 
too well aware of the value of a high name in all the transactions they may have 
with the police and other functionaries. The following story illustrates this pecu- 
liarity of Count Sheremetieff. One of his serfs had become a rich banker at Riga, 
and offered a large sum for his freedom, as he was desirous of opening to his son a 
career the entrance into which was forbidden to serfs, He repeated his offer many 
times, but was constantly refused, yet there was no unkind feeling between him 
and his master. He happened to be going to emery | very early in the oyster 
season, and carried a barrel just imported to present to his lord. Luckily oysters 
were the subject of conversation at Count Sheremetieff's table when our banker 
arrived, and the impossibility of getting a supply was acknowledged by all. ‘You 
have come to pester me about your freedom again,’ said the master to the slave. 
*You shall have it for a barrel of oysters!’ The mutual arrangement was soon 
concluded, and the banker, when no longer a serf, sat down to share the oysters 
with his late owner. 
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This woman possessed in all four men, two women, and six 
girls! A less disgusting instance of petty tyranny we quote from 
the same writer. He tells us that he had a coachman who was 
* quite a treasure’ in every respect save one. An inveterate habit 
which this man had of sleeping on the box, when waiting for his 
master, risked the safety of the carriage and horses, and he re- 
ceived notice to quit. The cause of the unusual sleepiness of 
the poor coachman then came out. The unfortunate man was 
one of twenty-seven serfs, of whom eleven were women, belonging 
to a Miss D , a hardened old maid, who laid her hand upon 
every copeck her ‘ people’ earned. Any one of them declining to 
give up all the wages was refused the needful passport, and 
forced to return to the old maiden’s home, where the food was so 
bad, the garden work so hard, and the mistress’s language and 
conduct so violent and abusive, that escape on any terms was a 
boon. The coachman in question had been ill for some months, 
and out of place, circumstances which had no mitigating effect on 
the flinty heart of Miss D She insisted upon the whole 
year's obrok, and, in order to gain the extra sum, the poor man 
sat up all night exercising himself in the art of cobbling shoes, 
until he should have enough to satisfy his mistress. The source 
of this miserable kind of tyranny is doubtless the poverty of the 
owners. If serfdom is to exist at all, it should stand on the basis 
of the mutual benefit of labourer and employer, and no person 
without the necessary capital ought to be permitted to own serfs. 
The law of the partition of inheritances, which prevails in Russia 
from old times, has led to the formation of a very large class of 
poor proprietors, whose serfs bear a yoke more than ten times 
heavier than that borne by the peasants of the rich landlord. 

The grim old lady spoken of above was the daughter of a Mr. 
D , Whose village, containing one hundred and fifty-six 
peasants, was flourishing, and even rich, under the paternal rule, 
bringing the master, for his share, a revenue of 5000 or 6000 
roubles. The daughter had a talent for finance infinitely supe- 
rior to the father’s. Out of the twenty-seven people whom she 
inherited as her share of the village, she extorted an income of 
3100 roubles, the sixteen men paying her 2400 roubles a year, 
and eleven women 700 roubles. Yet, for aught we know, Miss 
D , odious as she seems to us, may be an amiable and lady- 
like person, perfectly unconscious of cruelty in making the best 
possible use of her property. 


This reflection makes the statistics ‘of serf proprietorship in | 


Russia all the more astounding. What a fearful amount of 

misery may be inflicted in a country holding twenty-two million 

serfs (reckoning both sexes), when 70 per cent. of the proprietors 
NO. LVII. M 
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belong to the class of which Miss D—— is an ugly specimen. 
According to M. Koeppen, of the St. Petersburg Academy of 
Sciences, there were, in 1834, 10,766,561 souls—that is, male serfs 
—exclusive of 103,560 among the Cossacks of the Don. They 
were distributed among 127,103 owners, of whom 17,763 had no 
land, but were masters of 62,183 serfs, who, for the most part, 
yielded obrok ; the remainder possessed land and serfs in the 
following proportion :— 


14 in every 100 possessed no land, 

. ae » had less than 21 serfs. 

» » fom 21to 190. 

2 ” ” ” ” 500 to 1000. 
» about 1000. 


From this table it appears that 84 per cent. of the serf owners 
are persons whose poverty may tempt them to oppress the un- 
happy slaves to the lowest degree at which oppression is pro- 
fitable. The same temptation is also presented to many of the 
remaining 16 per cent., who ought to be above want and its 
accompanying vices. 

It is a striking fact, cited by M. Wolowski, that more than 
half the peasants belonging to the nobles are mortgaged to the 
Crown banks, or Lombards, for nearly 400,000,000 roubles, or 
64,000,0001. sterling. An intention has been attributed to the 
late Emperor Nicolas of procuring the gradual abolition of 
serfdom by means of these mortgages ; for when the estates were 
forfeited to the crown, the serfs became free, the mortgage money 
being repaid by the larger direct taxation contributed to the 
state. Certainly, to smooth the way to the money-lender was to 
take the Russian noble on his weak side, his thriftlessness. What- 
ever the intended effect of the mortgages to the crown, on the 
ultimate emancipation of the peasants, the influence of the noble’s 
prodigality, which the Lombard encourages, falls heavily upon 
the non-emancipated serf. A spendthrift master is as bad for 
the serf as a poor master—nay, often much worse—and the num- 
ber of sufferers from this cause must go to swell the tale of 
victims of the 84 per cent. already named. Griefs, undoubtedly, 
arise among the peasants of rich proprietors—acts of injustice 
and cruelty. The removal of the entire population of a fertile 
village to a less favourable spot of land on the same estate, is 
not an unfrequent occurrence. A recent case of this kind oc- 
curred on the estate of a lady, who adopted the measure as a pre- 
cautionary one against the day of the emancipation, when she, 
not unreasonably, expects that the moujik will claim all the land 
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he is then oceupying, if not more. She thinks to make the best 
of a bad bargain beforehand, by appropriating the land which 
the peasants have had under tillage for years, forcing them to 
accept in exchange acres that have never felt the plough. 

In the most favourable examples of the Russian peasant’s con- 
dition, we find a higher recompence for labour than the English 
peasant enjoys. Storch makes out that the serfs have four and 
a-half dessiatines of land per soul for the cultivation of three 
dessiatines, reserved to the lord; that is, the peasant has twelve 
acres for his own use, in payment of his labour on eight acres of 
the master’s. It is to be presumed that the master picks out the 
best morsels for himself; and we must remember that marshy 
pasture and unprofitable forest land may form component parts 
of the peasant’s share. 

To this outline of the general condition of the Russian serf, 
we have to add that the geographical limits of serfdom are the 
Niemen, the Oural, the White and the Black Sea; Siberia and 
Georgia being free from the ‘institution.’ In twenty-five govern- 
ments the number of ‘souls’ attached to private estates does not 
exceed the half of the male population. It does exceed the half 
in twenty-one governments. It exceeds two-thirds in seven 
governments. The last include the rich provinces of Nijni Nov- 
gorod, Yaroslaf, and Kieff. 

If the question to be resolved by the Tzar were one of political 
change only, involving no more than the relations between em- 
ployer and employed, and the form which remuneration for. 
toil ought rightly to assume, there can be little doubt that a 
large majority of the Russian gentry would cheerfully assist their 
monarch in carrying out a scheme of emancipation. Pride of 
power and authority, though displayed oftentimes offensively by 
the nobles in Russia, is not deeply rooted in their native cha- 
racter, and if the sacrifice of that were all that was required the 
serfs might be free to-morrow. Interests of a more vital character 
are at stake. English free-trade measures naturally gave a 
powerful impulse to the cultivation of grain in Russia. The in- 
crease in exports from her ports was enormous, and was probably 
checked more by a failure in the supply than in the demand. 
Land is plentiful and fertile, but labour is scarce, and mechanical 
power very partially applied to agricultural purposes. The rich 
owners therefore, though fully conscious of the inadequacy of 
perfunctory labour, the proverbial unprofitableness of ‘travail a 
la corvée, yet must hesitate before giving up the power they 
now have of exacting the labour within their reach by compul- 
sion. The peasant, once free to choose his own course, will most 
likely prefer staying at home on the accustomed work days ; the 
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sensation will be new. to him and very pleasant ; besides he will 
have his garden, it is thought, and a few acres in addition from 
the commune. Why should he trouble himself about the master’s 
fields? In this very natural process of reasoning, the masters, 
at least many of them, see their own and their families’ ruin, and 
unquestionably a very strong reason for opposing the emancipa- 
tion. If damage to their fortunes, approaching to ruin, befall the 
24,000 richer proprietors, those having more serfs than 100, and 
possessing altogether nearly 10,000,000 peasants, what must be 
the fate of nobles who own less than 100 serfs? They are divided 
into two categories ; 36,000 being owners of less than 100, but 
more than 2! each, possess in all 3,000,000 serfs of both sexes ; 
while the still more miserable class, numbering nearly 50,000, 
who own less than 21 serfs each, share among them 750,000 
serfs of both sexes. ‘These all live on the obrok of their slaves, 
and emancipation, if it mean anything at all, dissolves the bond 
on which the right to exact obrok reposes, leaving this already 
needy class absolutely destitute. 

As a matter of political economy, the sudden degradation of 
86,000 poor gentry to the condition of paupers, is an element of 
difficulty in the solution of this problem, even when weighed in 
the balance against the liberation of nearly 4,000,000 human 
beings held‘in unrighteous bondage. 

The richer nobles will doubtless have power and influence 
enough to exact certain ‘damages’ from the government, ere 
they assent to a general plan of emancipation. Yet, rightly con- 
sidered, the only classes of serf-owners who need and who ought 
to receive compensation, are the small proprietors who have 
hitherto derived their income (shamefully enough, it is true), 
from the tribute of their slaves. To the better class, emancipa- 
tion of the serfs, however it may now appear, will in fact be a 
boon, while it will bring ruin on the poor noble; and it is the 
interest of every state that no class of its members should be 
exposed to extreme suffering. 

Let us suppose, however, that all Russia unanimously acknow- 
ledges the principle, that the time is come to get rid of serfdom, 
and some such assent to his first enunciation of the principle the 
Emperor has received from all the governments, Moscow having 
the discredit of being the last to send in her vote. At the very 
outset of the next stage in the reform, where means have to be 
devised for carrying out the principle into practice, a difficulty 
presents itself of so formidable a character that it threatens. to 
overthrow the whole scheme. When the serfs are emancipated, 
who is to have the land? To this question, we believe, the 
answers have been to the following effect: ‘We, of course,’ say 
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the 100,000 barinns or lords; ‘ it is ours, you peasants have been 
‘ tilling it for us, and when your fathers were first bound to the 
‘soil, they were at work on land enjoyed by our ancestors.’ ‘ Not 
‘so, barinns, if you please, reply the 12,000,000 emancipated 
moujiks, ‘the land belongs to the communes—that is, to us all in 
‘ fair share according to our families ; when the old Tzars granted 
‘land to the boyars, they did so at the expense of the communes ; 
‘our present good Tzar in giving us liberty, shows his intention 
‘ to rectify our wrongs, and he cannot but mean to give back to 
‘the communes their lawful possessions.’ 

A feeling of this kind, which the authorities may well call 
‘ dangerous,’ possesses, with various degrees of force and clearness, 
the peasant mind of all European Russia. The tradition that the 
land belongs to the commune is deeply rooted in the popular 
opinion; the serfs have clung to it with instinctive tenacity 
throughout all the period of their serfdom; and now, in asimple 
rustic trust in the Tzar's power—in the omnipotence of his will, 
in fact—they believe that when he says, ‘Be free,’ to them, he 
has resolved to disregard the interests of the masters, and intends 
that the commune shall have its own again. The goodnature 
of the people, in promising to let those seigneurs who are popular 
retain their houses and gardens—as related by a ‘ recent traveller’ 
—is a sign of the feeling we describe. 

To an Englishman, the possibility of a doubt on this subject 
would never occur. In this country land is a commodity so ex- 
tremely valuable, that titles to possession have been secured by 
the strictest laws, and the general consent of the people. It 
seems clear and easy to us that if a man is paid for his forced 
labour in land, or the use of it, on his acquiring the exemption 
from forced labour he loses the use of the land, and, in order to 
live must work at a given wage for his daily bread. In Russia, 
where the hereditary transmission of much of the landed property 
dates only from the reign of Peter I., the peasant has nursed the 
conviction that Crown grants were of the usufruct of the land 
only, as was, in fact, the practice in the time -of the old Tzars. 
We have but to conceive that this is the solemn conviction of 
twelve millions of men, who believe also that the Tzar Alex- 
ander II., in liberating them from servitude, recalls in fact the 
Crown grants made by his ancestors, to see the dangerousness of 
the notion. 

‘God and the Tzar are far off, says the Russian proverb. The 
popular belief now is that the Tzar has come nigh to his people. 
When the Emperor's manifesto of the 20th of November, 1857, 
was read, according to custom, in all the churches, there occurred 
scenes that are said to have been quite touching. Men and 
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women wept for joy; students and young men of the more 
educated class clasped each other's hands in an enthusiasm of 
bright ee the name of Alexander IJ. was stamped on 
millions of hearts that were softened by emotions of gratitude ; 
thoughts of conspiracy and revolt were driven away by the pro- 
clamation, which accomplished, by a word, all that the malcon- 
tents had only hoped to attain by a long struggle. 

Delightful as such a reception of his good intentions must have 
been to the Emperor, it seems to us that the authority attributed 
to his word by the people is an embarrassing responsibility. 
Conscious of his fallibility, he would, no doubt, be thankful to 
enjoy the advantages of acknowledged human imperfection. His 
power is not so absolute as his people believe. No sovereign of 
a civilized country can have such power. Yet, while popular 
belief invests him with an authority almost superhuman, the 
necessity of a compromise between conflicting interests, as the 
best settlement of the serf question, however really wise and 
politic in the Tzar, will derogate from his dignity in the people’s 
minds. Though the Tzar may have acted on his own impulse 
when he suddenly announced to an unprepared country the 
‘abolition of serfdom, in working out his plan he must depend 
on the active good-will of his ministers. Some of these gentlemen 
are known to be opposed to the measure, and its seeming sup- 
‘porters among them are shrewdly suspected of being hypocritical 
in their professions, or as being desirous of bestowing the least 
possible modicum of advantage on the peasant. 

In taking his final resolution to make his views public, we 
cannot but think that the Emperor stood alone. May it not 
have been dangerous to have shared that imperial resolve with 
any counsellor but the most intimate, such as his Majesty's high- 
minded and accomplished consort? The fate of Paul, the danger 
of Alexander I., the death of the Grand Duke Constantine, are: 
historical events full of warning to the Russian monarch who 
goes counter to the interests or opinions of his nobles. By 
courageously proclaiming directly to the people his liberal inten- 
tions Alexander II. disarmed all possible assassins ; for his death 
happening under any circumstances at such a time would awaken 
a suspicion among the serfs that must inevitably bring on a con- 
vulsion, and a general massacre of the nobility. 

The wild rumours and ascertained facts indicate the dangers to 
which Alexander is exposed, notwithstanding the manifest folly 
of striking at him in the present crisis. Rumour says that five 
attempts have been made on the Emperor's life; and there is a 
fact in connexion with these ‘rumours that an officer of the 
Guards was recently arrested by the police, and destroyed him- 
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self. The fears of the people for their monarch, and their sus- 
picions of the nobility, are illustrated by an extravagant fable of 
an attack upon the Tzar, which has been recently current among 
the populace. 

The personages who surround the Emperor are, in the popular 
opinion, distributed according to their views on the emancipa- 
tion question, in the following manner:—In favour of the eman- 
cipation on terms most advantageous to the peasant, the Empress, 
the Grand Duke Constantine, and the aged Minister for the 
affairs of the Interior, M. Lanskoy: in favour of the emancipa- 
tion as far as it will consist with the interests of the nobility, M. 
Mouravieff, Minister of the Imperial Domains; Count Panin, 
Minister of Justice; and Count Rostoftzoff, Director in Chief of 
all the Military Schools in the Empire. Prince Orloff and Prince 
Mentschikoff are the two most influential men who enjoy the 
credit of opposing the measure altogether. All the individuals, 
however, we have just named, with the exception of the Empress 
and Prince Mentschikoff, are members of the Supreme Committee 
appointed to devise the best means of carrying out the Emperor's 
wishes. To this body are addressed the statistics collected in 
each province, explaining the present condition of master and 
slave ; also the various projects of manumission which emanate 
from the provincial committees. The Emperor himself fre- 
quently presides at the meetings of this committee, and is re- 
ported to be very steadfast in his support of the peasant interest. 
Whether his constancy will be proof against the insidious attacks 
of the auti-abolitionists, who are charged with pursuing a Fabian 
policy, in the hope of wearying the benevolent persistence of the 
Tzar, remains to be proved. 

Of the other characters in this historical drama we may add 
that the Grand Duke Constantine, if sincere in his advocacy of 
the peasant’s rights, injures the cause by his impatience of temper, 
and by his unceremonious treatment of the other party most cen- 
cerned—the nobility.* 

Count Panin, formerly Russian Minister in Greece, is ‘a man 
(says Prince Peter Dolgorouky)t of eminent merit, and the repre- 
‘ sentative of a family in which loyalty is an hereditary quality,’ 
We have read a story in a recent number of the Bell not much to 
his advantage as a minister of justice ; but that may not affect 
the sincerity of his patriotism, nor cool his zeal as.an abolitionist. 
Even in the late reign, when silence and assent to the will of the 


* See Letters of a Recent Traveller for an anecdote, by which it appears that 
his Imperial Highness replied to the question, ‘ What is to become of the nobi- 
lity” * La Noblesse! Crachez sur la noblesse.’ 

+ Les Principales Familles Russes. 8vo. 1857. 
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Emperor were the most acceptable proofs of loyalty, Count Panin 
was noted both for the freedom and the eloquence of his speeches 
in the Council of the Empire, and he has always maintained the 
character of a reformer. 

Count Rostovtzoff, whose administration of the military col- 
leges at once secured him the goodwill of the late, and associated 
him as colleague with the present, Emperor, while Tzarevitch, is 
odious to the small but active democratical party in Russia, on 
account of his conduct in the year 1825. Being tampered with 
by the conspirators, he gave information to the Government, which 
was so highly appreciated, that he rose rapidly from the rank of 
lieutenant to that of general, and was appointed successively to 
posts each more lucrative than the other. Such a training is not, 
one would think, calculated to form a hearty promoter of the 
freedom of the people. Yet with Count Panin, M. Rostovtzoff 
enjoys considerable influence in the Imperial councils. Both 
these gentlemen are ancient servants of the Crown, having held 
office for some years under the late Emperor. The third minister 
whom we shall name as likely to have a weighty voice in the 
settlement of this question, and who, indeed, we have reason to 
believe will make himself felt in all questions of Government, is 
M. Mouravieff, Minister of Domains. 

Mouravieff is comparatively new in office, having been an object 
of dislike to the Emperor Nicolas, but exhibits already marks of the 
regard of the reigning sovereign in the possession of two minis- 
terial portfolios. He is brother to the General Mouravieff, so 
favourably known to the English public by his conduct towards 
the prisoners taken at Kars, and is distinguished by an unflinch- 
ing resoluteness, a firmness of will that nothing can turn aside. 
With a character for astuteness he is reputed also to be just. Such 
a man must prove an invaluable aid to a monarch whose failing is 
thought to be a want of steadfastness, supposing always that 
he -partakes his master’s views with regard to the welfare of the 
country. 

Of the other members of the committee, including the two 
junior Grand Dukes Nicolas and Michael, we have no particular 
information to impart. : 

We proceed to trace out as clearly as we can, from our limited 
sources of intelligence, the course of the transactions which have 
conducted the question of the abolition of serfdom to the point 
at which it now stands before the Supreme Committee. 

When Alexander II. accepted for himself the motto of his 
fellow-autocrat, ‘ L’Empire c'est la paix,’ and showed himself sin- 
cerely desirous of proving the truth of that dictum, his own and 
foreign nations applauded. The promise that ‘swords shall be 
turned into ploughshares and spears into pruning-hooks,’ is one 
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to which men are the more disposed to look after the close of a 
disastrous war. The solemn assurance, therefore, of peace from 
the two most military monarchies of the world was a guarantee 
to Europe that seemed at least to offer the occasion so long 
wanted for ameliorating the condition of the various populations 
within her borders, and for aiming at that oneness of interest and 
equality of civilization which is perhaps best expressed by the 
French word solidarité, an economical and intellectual cohesion. 
To one autocrat at least this condition of Europe seemed to 
permit the realization of a dream that has long been the favourite 
idea of benevolent despots—namely, the reform of national 
abuses by the supreme power, and the escape from the terrible 
risks of revolutionary agitation among the ‘ masses ;’ a reform, in 
short, descending from above like dew, not rising voleano-like 
from below. We have before enumerated some of the useful 
reforms of Alexander which received their crowning work in the 
great and not unperilous measure of emancipation. Everything 
contributed to urge the question forward, depressed finances, need 
of increased labour-power to meet the demand for exports, and a 
sincere wish, on the part of the Emperor, to improve the condi- 
tion of the population. It is related of Tengoborski, the emi- 
nent author of a well-known work on the Productive Forces of 
Russia, that in an interview, at which the Emperor offered to 
make him Minister of Finance, he, while declining the honour 
on account of infirm. health, strongly advised his Majesty to 
enfranchise the serfs, on the ground of the impending financial 
crisis. 

A petition from the nobility of White Russia—that is, the 
Governments of Vilna, Grodno, and Kovno—requested the Em- 
peror’s permission to enfranchise their serfs. ‘This request 
reached the Tzar in the autumn of 1857, and elicited in reply the 
famous ‘ rescript’ or manifesto, issued on the 20th of November 
in that year, which contained the memorable passage expressing 
the Tzar's wish ‘ with a view to the amelioration of the condition 
of seignorial serfs to liberate them from bondage.’ Ten thousand 
copies of this document were printed and distributed through the 
length and breadth of the land. It was received, as we have said, 
with transports of joy. 

Being read in churches, in markets, and places of public 
resort, the peasants were seen committing to memory words 
which in the official language were not all intelligible to their 
uncultured minds, but of which they instinctively felt the 
vital importance to themselves. It is necessary to bear this fact 
in mind when we come to estimate the difficulty and danger of a 
reactionary movement. Many fears were entertained at the 
very outset of the liberating decree that such publicity would be 
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productive of mischievous agitation. The officials designed to 

print but 8000 copies of the manifesto, and it was only at the 

Emperor's own command that 10,000 were issued. The calm- 

ness with which the’ peasants await the fulfilment of the promise 

made in this document has justified the Emperor’s confidence. 

Authority was at once given to the nobles of White Russia to 

assemble in committees and inquire into the best means of 

accomplishing the object they had at heart. At the same time a 

circular from the Minister of the Interior, explaining in detail the 

Emperor's purpose, was sent to the governors of all the other 

provinces, and to the maréchal de noblesse (an elected represen- 

tative of the gentry) in every government. By this missive the 

nobles and squires were invited to co-operate in the work of 
enfranchisement. The several governments responded to the 

appeal with varying degrees of alacrity, Petersburg being the 

most forward, and Moscow the last in petitioning for leave to form 
Committees of Inquiry like those appointed in White Russia. 
The petitions were laid before the Supreme Committee which had 
been formed in the capital, to whom was confided the general 
direction of the measures to be taken, and from whom emanated 
instructions for the guidance of the provincial committees. Six 
months were allowed for the accumulation of facts on which to 
found a report. The precise nature of the inquiries to be made 
is not known. Much was left to the discretion of the committees 
and their knowledge of the locality. They were only requested 
to keep in mind the great object of their inquiries—namely, the 
best method of abolishing serfdom. They were to ascertain the 
number of souls on each estate, the number of firesides, the quan- 
tity of land cultivated by each family, the trade or occupation of 
the peasants, their degree of instruction, the amount of mortgage 
on each estate, the amount of taxes payable on the Ist of 
January, 1858, and the present condition of the proprietors’ 
estates in general. 

On the data thus gained, the committee of each government 
was instructed to form a project of emancipation such as they 
thought most suitable to the circumstances of the government, 
bat which must not deviate in main points from the principles 
laid down by the Crown authorities. 

These were :— 

1. Passage of the peasants from serfdom to apprenticeship. 

2. The terms of apprenticeship must be stated, and the indi- 
vidual peasant being still temporarily bound to the soil, he 
must pay his taxes into the hands of the proprietor. - 

3. The proprietors’ right to all the land, save that which is occupied 
by the peasant’s house and garden, must be preserved intact. 
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4. The mode, the time, the amount of payment to be made by 
the peasant to the proprietor for his house and garden, of 
which the former must become freehold possessor, with a 
right, however, of selling to none but a member of his 
commune, or to the proprietor, with the consent of the 
commune. 

. Division and cession of arable land and other parts of estates. 
[This seems to be left an open question. ] 

. Taxes to be paid by the peasants. 

. Disposal of the numerous class of domestic serfs. 

. Formation of rural communes. 

. Connexion of proprietors with the communes. The proprietor 
shall be the chief of the commune, and keep good order, 
examining complaints and disagreements among the pea- 
sants—[a country justice in fact]. 

10. The mode of carrying out the project. The project to be 
signed by all the members of the committee, and to be pre- 
sented with the documents in support of it to the Minister 
of the Interior. 

Here is work enough to begin with. What an overwhelming 
mass of written paper must be piled together somewhere in the 
neighbourhood of the Great Hall in the Winter Palace. Who 
will ever go over that documentary mountain again? Have the 
returns actually been made? Is any reliance to be placed on 
them? Have unpaid committeemen been hard at work for six 
months—nay, more, for the time was extended to the Ist of 
October. If so, the labours of the committees must furnish a 
body of information about Russia, compared with which our 
Domesday Book is but as a travelling volume of Murray. The 
committees have in store further labours. Those we have just 
enumerated are but preliminary, and were to occupy the first stage. 
The duties of a second and a third are carved out for them by 
ministerial hands, but they will not commence until the Assembly 
in Petersburg has finished its work, and the three periods are ex- 
pected to cover twelve years. As soon as ascheme for the eman- 
cipation of any government is drawn out and approved by the 


or 


Emperor, the Marshal of the nobility in that government will con- — 


vene the committee, which will have to resolve on the best mode of 
putting the scheme into execution, and make provision for difficul- 
ties that may arise when practice takes the place of theory. The 
committee will also prepare materials for the legislation of the 
communes which must immediately follow the lberation of the 
peasants from the control of their masters. The construction of 
laws and regulations for the. government of the communes will 
occupy the third period of the existence of the committees. 
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Before they reach that period the Supreme Administration, pro- 
fiting by the new light which every month will bring, will have 
elaborated more minute instructions for their important work. 

That there might be no discussion on the principles of the 
measure which the Emperor had resolved on, a circular from the 
Minister of the Interior, accompanying the manifesto, indicated 
the main features of the intended enfranchisement. This docu- 
ment sets forth that the serfs are to be free, as we have stated, 
after the lapse of twelve years. In this period they are expected 
to find the means of remunerating the proprietors for the house 
and gardens which they now occupy, and from which the pro- 
prietor shall not be allowed to expel them on any pretext till after 
the conclusion of the twelve years. The serf may pay his debt 
either in money or in labour. 

The nobles, in general, received the manifesto and circular 
with as much coldness as they dared show. The younger mem- 
bers cf the class, however, and a few of the seniors in certain 
governments, supported the principle of emancipation with en- 
thusiasm, and won the Emperor’s grateful acknowledgments. 
The timid trembled at the sound of the word ‘ liberty,’ and their 
counsels so far prevailed with the Tzar and his advisers that the 
revolutionary phraseology of his Imperial Majesty was modified 
in a circular sent out by the Minister for the Interior ten days 
later than the document we have described. Here, instead of 
the decisive words indicating the ‘necessity of liberating the 
peasants from bondage,’ occurs a vague and guarded passage 
expressing ‘a wish to improve and establish the condition of 
‘the peasants by an accurate definition of their duties and their 
‘relation to the proprietors.’ ‘Not a word,’ says a writer in the 
Kolokol, ‘about liberating the peasants has appeared in any 
‘public document emanating from the Crown from that day to 
‘this.’ The democratic writers, constitutionally distrustful of a 
‘reform from above,’ assert that this is only one of many indica- 
tions of a reaction in the Tzar’s mind. 

We think that the speeches he made during his summer tour 
through the eastern provinces of the Empire forbid such a con- 
clusion. He spoke almost fiercely to the recusant nobles of 
Moscow: ‘I am always happy at being able to thank the no- 
‘bility; . . . to my regret, I this day cannot thank you. You 
“may remember,’ he said, ‘ two years ago, in this hall, I spoke to 
‘you of the necessity of proceeding, sooner or later, to the 
‘reform of those laws which regulate servitude—a reform that 
‘must come from above that it may not come from below. My 
‘ words have been ill understood. . . . I have fixed for you the 
‘ bases of the reform, and I never will swerve from them. That 
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is not the language of a man of wavering purposes. The 
speeches delivered to other committees are full of earnestness, 
sometimes kind, sometimes angry. To the gentlemen of Tver 
he says: ‘I am very happy to have an occasion of expressing my 
‘ gratitude to the nobility of Tver for all their patriotism. ... . 
‘You know how your prosperity lies at my heart, and, I am per- 
‘ suaded, the interests of your peasants are no less dear to you... . 
‘ You will assist me in this as in all other things.’ He announces 
his intention to accept the assistance of deputies to be sent to 
the capital. ‘When your labours are finished, they are to be 
‘forwarded to the Central Peasant Question Committee in St. 
‘ Petersburg, and will then be submitted for my approval. More- 
‘ over, I have already given orders empowering you to elect two 
‘of your members as deputies, who are then to proceed to St. 
‘ Petersburg, and be present in the Central Committee for com- 
‘mon revision, deliberation, and decision of the reports sent by 
‘the different provincial committees now discussing the question.’ 
In his concluding words there is an insinuation that his confi- 
dence has its limits. ‘I leave you, perfectly persuaded that you 
‘will justify my expectations and my confidence—that you will 
* co-operate with, but not intrigue against me.’ 

The address at Nijni-Novgorod is a mixture of caress and 
scolding, that indicates the existence of two opposing and nearly 
equal parties in that government. ‘I rejoice in expressing my 
‘ personal gratitude for the patriotism of the nobility of Nijni- 
‘ Novgorod . . . . I thank you for being the first to respond to 
‘ my call in that weighty affair of the amelioration in the position 
‘of the peasantry . . . . It belongs to you to balance public 
‘ with private interests in this weighty affair. But I hear with 
‘ regret of a spirit of selfishness having sprung up among you. 
‘ Selfishness is the destruction of all things. It is a pity such 
‘ should be the case. Away with your egotism! I trust in you. 
‘I trust there will be no more of these selfish views . . 
‘ Gentlemen, act well for yourselves, and not badly for others. . . 
‘I trust you ....’ .In Kostroma, which he calls the home of 
his family, the Emperor is very gracious. ‘The reception you 
‘ gave me yesterday deeply affected my heart. I thank you for 
‘ your willingness to meet my views as to the amelioration in the 
‘ position of the peasantry. ‘This question—a question all im- 
‘ portant for the future development of Russia, I bear upon my 
‘heart .... [hope you will settle the affair with the Divine 
‘ assistance, and without injury either to yourselves or the 
peasantry.’ 

To our worldly-wise politicians of the West, the importation 
into state matters of appeals to generosity and religion may seem 
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fantastic, and the Tzar may be considered only a high-flying 
orator. Our politics being guided by a principle of the in- 
terests of the greatest number, by what is called enlightened 
selfishness, we acquire a habit of suspecting appeals to fine 
sentiments. There is, however, something in the Russian 
character, seen in the best specimens of the nation, capable of 
being strongly moved by a noble impulse springing from a noble 
thought. We think, therefore, the journey of the Emperor 
and his vivdé voce communications with the nobles of different 
governments, a most politic step, and likely to be attended with 
the most beneficial results. 

The assembly of deputies now sitting in St. Petersburg is 
composed of delegates from local committees—two from each— 
elected by the orders of the Emperor for the one special purpose, 
as stated by himself in his speech at Tver, of collating the data 
accumulated from all parts of the empire, on which alone any 

eral measure of emancipation can be based. It is merely a 
consultative body, entrusted with no power, and in so far differs 
from the Assembly of Notables in France, which it recalled to 
our minds. It may possibly lead to some application of the Par- 
liamentary principle, but we do not expect that it will. The 
emancipation of the serfs, at all events, is not a Parliamentary 
measure, but an act of the Tzar’s authority, of which he accepts 
the sole responsibility. 

We cannot but think that the Tzar might have usefully applied 
his absolute power by insisting on the admission of delegates 
from the communes of the serfs to the local committees and to 
the” General Assembly in St. Petersburg. The unsophisticated 
good sense of these men would be a great aid to the Tzar in 
what is at present clearly a contest between him and his nobles. 
The latter, with few generous exceptions, are prompted by self- 
interest to render the measure of emancipation as disadvan- 
tageous as possible to the peasant, since they cannot prevent it 
altogether. 

No one can now maintain pure serfdom. Things have gone 
too far for any reasonable man to endeavour to do so. Re- 
volt—general revolt throughout the empire—would be the con- 

sequence of an open repudiation of the Emperor's declared wishes 
for the liberation of the serfs. The peasantry is patient enough 
now, in the belief that measures are preparing for their enfran- 
chisement. Only let the suspicion that they are being deceived 
enter the minds of the people, and the consequences will be fear- 
ful. ‘ We are not going to revolt, grandfather, before the time,’ 
is their mode of expression in talking on this subject with masters 
whom they respect. Before the manifesto appeared, and imme- 
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diately after the coronation, a feeling gained ground with the 
peasantry that their emancipation was near at hand. In the 
month of September, 1856, a few days after the coronation, the 
peasants of the government of Ekaterinoslaf were persuaded that 
the oukaz of enfranchisement was kept from their knowledge by 
their proprietors and the authorities, from interested motives. 
They had also heard that the Crown had made grants of land in 
the Crimea to be applied to the use of liberated serfs who might 
go at once and settle there. Hereupon whole villages made up 
their minds to quit the scene of their hereditary bondage, and 
every peasant leading along his wife, his children, and his cattle, 
they set out on their march to the isthmus of Perekop, spite of 
the outcries of their owners and the threats of the local authori- 
ties. They managed to get as far as the banks of the Dnieper, 
and only by the interference of an armed force were they pre- 
vented from crossing the river, and conducted back to their 
deserted villages. This and the following anecdote revealing the 
state of excitement among the peasant class, which the generality 
of them are more successful in hiding, is given in the Annuaire 
des deux Mondes for 1857-8. In the course of the year 1857 
an oukaz was printed in the Gazette of the Senate, which regu- 
lated by new conditions the connexion between the Crown and 
the peasants of the domain. This oukaz was thought to be the 
first step in the path of emancipation ; and so great was the eager- 
ness of the populace to see the document, that all the copies of 
the Gazette were carried off by a crowd that surrounded the 
printing-office, and which became so riotous in their demands for 
more, that the arm of authority alone saved the place from 
pillage. 

Disturbances of this nature do, of course, prejudice the cause 
so precious to the peasant, and malicious and interested tongues 
are sure to be found to report and magnify the serfs’ misdeeds 
to their only powerful friend, the Emperor. The terrors of a 
revolution are frequently presented to him by opponents of his 
scheme ; but hitherto he has remained firm against intrigue. A 
more formidable obstacle, and one which the fainéant disposition 
of the Tzar will not overcome without unusual efforts, is the im- 
mense amount of labour involved in the conscientious examina- 
tion of the reports of all the local committees, and of the circum- 
stances and statisties on which their several projects are founded. 
If the Tzar, as it is said, is the only friend of the peasant in this 
discussion, and the nobles resolve to thwart him in his aims, we 
feel convinced that he will never accomplish, by his ‘reform from 
above, that amelioration of the peasant’s condition which he 
desires. It is only the enthusiasm of ‘ revolutionists from below’ 
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that will encounter the unrequited toil of verifying and collating 
a mass of facts like that which the local committees have been 
ordered to furnish to the Central Committee. The great French 
lawyer and unscrupulous revolutionist Merlin, of consummate 
ability, and with enormous power of work in him, was a man 
who was born out of the circumstances of his time, and his 
famous report on the feudal system is unique in its kind. Im- 
perial reformers, we fear, are not made of such tough material, 
nor trained in the same habit of mental and physical labour. 
We may be wronging the Emperor, whose reputation, prior to 
his accession, was not that of a man who would voluntarily brave 
the difficulties and even dangers which he has faced. We may be 
wronging his ministers, who, for aught we can tell, are doing 
good in secret. We hope so sincerely. 

The tactics attributed to the party of reaction—the Anti-abo- 
litionists—derive their chief force from the consideration that the 
Emperor may be wearied out by representations of the difficulties 
which beset the measure. Yet the nobles are surely unwise to 
attempt to crush a project of such high national importance. 
Openly declared opposition would have the right to assert that 
its motives were patriotic, but secret intrigue can have no other 
foundation than selfishness, and the end of such policy must 
ultimately be fatal. All history repeats that moral. 

Let us look for a moment at the relative position of the parties 
which would be formed, should the question depart from its pre- 
sent legal and secure channel, and become the property of the 
general public. The line of demarcation between the two prin- 
cipal parties that would then make itself visible, would corre- 
spond with the barrier which, as we have already explained, has 
divided for a century and a half the nation from the State. On 
the same side would be ranged the members of an administra- 
tion which has its officers and dependents in every part of the 
country bound together in one organized system, having a good 
knowledge of the country and its inhabitants, with such prestige 
as cannot but belong to the executive officers of the law. Know- 
ing that the system by which they have existed so long must be 
shorn of its honours and emoluments, or disappear altogether 
with the first radical reform, this powerful body resists, instinc- 
tively, every innovation. To them we must add a large number 
of the gentry-squires and squireens—large and small serf-owners 
—who see in the abolition of slavery the loss of position and for- 
tune, either wholly or in part. 

On the other side we naturally expect to see the twelve million 
serfs who are personally interested in the question. Numerous 
instances might possibly, nay, probably, be found of peasants who 
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prefer to remain as they are, and a still greater number who are 
simply indifferent to any change—old men fearful of risks ; lazy, 


unenterprising men—a large class, who think of the present only, ~ 


and make their feed everything ; and ignorant men who may be 
imposed upon by the inventions of designing persons. But even 
these, and certainly all the vigorous, quick-thinking men of the 
communes, will take fire at the first spark resulting from any 
open collision, and the blaze will circulate rapidly through the 
empire. Then the eighteen millions of ‘serfs of the empire’ will 
sympathize with their brothers, as they hate the civil officers of 
the Crown, from whose tyranny and roguery they have often to 
suffer. 

But what avail these formidable numbers, scattered widely 
over an immense territory, without any organization, and unac- 
customed to combine in anything but in a servile homage to 
the lord, to the steward, or to the ruling employ? This is the 
first idea which the long quiescence of the Russian population 
suggests to the mind. An examination into facts, however, will 
show that the organization of the communes is very complete. 
The power of the commune is even now as absolute as that of 
the Tzar. Meer polojii—‘the commune has settled it,’ is a 
phrase as binding on the Russian peasant as Tzar prekazal— 
‘the Tzar has ordered.’ The starosta of the commune is elected 
by male suffrage ; he is assisted in deciding knotty points by other 
elders of the village, also elective. Every man who is of age has a 
right to be present in the general assembly of the commune [vess 
meer—‘ all the world ;’ hence meer signifies the ‘ commune’]. Most 
important functions are performed by these assemblies : the com- 
munal land is distributed by them among the ‘ firesides’ according 
to the claims—that is, the wants—of each family, and re-distributed 
when the lapse of years changes the conditions under which the 
former division was made. Judicial powers are also exercised by 
. this rural parliament: a bad character is expelled from the com- 

mune, the proportion in which every member shall bear the taxes 
is settled, matters of import are brought before the authorities in 
their name, and, in short, the co-operative, deliberative, and judi- 
cial faculties—among the highest faculties of man—are called 
into play in these primitive assemblies of Russian peasants. 

What a powerful instrument is here for an able hand to wield! 
But, should leaders be needed, are such to be found? Whether 
there be among educated Russians any up to the mark of a leader 
of the people is a question we cannot answer. Our personal 
knowledge of eminent Russians is not sufficient. Alexander II. 
is the only individual we can ‘at present point to with confidence. 


Yet there is a band of enthusiastic sympathisers with peasant 
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rights who would fling themselves with ardour into any contest 
that might arise, as supporters of the peasants’ cause. They are 
for the most part members of the universities—professors and 
‘students—whose acquirements and intelligence make them restive 
under the yoke of autocracy and bureaucracy. They have also, 
no doubt, a patriotic desire to remove the stigma of slavery from 
their country, and to see her advance in the way of prosperity 
‘and civilization. One such champion of liberty in Russia resides 
in London, and there edits and publishes a fortnightly journal in 
the Russian language, the existence of which few of our readers 
‘can have suspected. 

It is entitled Kolokol or ‘The Bell, and strongly tinctured 
with the democratic theories which the editor, under the pseudo- 
nym of Iskander, has maintained in various books and pamphlets. 
This gentleman takes a magnificent view of the future of Russia. 
In a recent number of his journal, he rejoices over the achieve- 
ments of MM. Mouravieff and Poutiatin on the Amoor and 
in China, and shakes hands with the Philadelphia Daily 
Evening Bulletin, who sees ‘looming in the future’ a union 
between Russia and the United States, cemented across the 
Pacific, a piece of water which having so far justified its name is 

‘to become the ‘Mediterranean Sea of the future.’ The two 
young powers purpose then to turn their backs upon superan- 
nuated, decrepid old Europe. There is nothing in this fanciful 
sketch to make us uneasy. On the contrary, it is rather gratify- 
ing to learn that the war in the Crimea has taught Russia the 
folly of always looking at Europe with a threatening aspect. 
Our wars cannot indeed have been in vain for the interests of 
the human race, if they have caused the Government of so large 
a portion of the world as Russia to ameliorate the condition of 
her European empire, and to colonize and civilize her shores on 
the Pacific Ocean.* 

We are informed that as manyas two thousand copies of the Kolo- 
kol are printed at every issue, and as there can be but few readers of 
Russian in England and France, nearly the whole of that number 
of a clever audacious radical paper is surreptitiously circulated in 
Russia twice every month, which is at least a curious literary fact. 
It is a fact, also, which proves that there are persons of consider- 
able intellectual culture who take interest in questions of very 
radical reform, and that the peasantry, if unfortunately forced 
into action, would not have to grope their way to order and 
organization in utter blindness. 


* In justice to the writer quoted above, we feel bound to add, that in a clever 
pamphlet on the choice of alliances offered to Russia by France and England respec- 
tively, he gives his voice emphatically in favour of an alliance with this country. 
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By the side of this literary band of partisans as sympathisers 
with the peasants’ rights, stand many among the ‘ proprietors ; 
those, for example, who make up the two thousand readers of the 
Kolokol ; men who from honesty and an enlightened self-interest 
desire to see serfdom abolished, and a new order of things esta- 
blished in many other departments of the body politic. 

The clergy, too, though not a very influential class of men in 
Russia, have, in the person of their most distinguished member, 
Philaret, the Metropolitan of Moscow, given their voice for 
emancipation. The following discourse of that learned prelate, 

delivered before the nobles of Moscow on the 3rd of March last, 
the anniversary of the Emperor's accession, merits perusal :— 


‘The Tzar,’ said the prelate, ‘ demands our allegiance not only for 
himself, but for the prosperity of the empire: but he alone is faithful 
to the Tzar, whose activity answers to his will, which is the law. To 
ascertain if your loyalty is really pure, go to the bottom of your 
conscience. Seeif you have acted with personal views, or with a feeling 
of duty and love to the Tzar and to the country. See whether you do 
not hide under the deceptive mask of apparently fair deeds, unlawful 
and censurable intentions. 

‘One can understand the diversity of opinions inevitable in a society 
where so many questions invite discussion; but if the divergence 
becomes too marked, if the conflict of opinions urges men’s minds 
beyond due bounds, it ceases to contribute to the general good—it 
paves the way to ruin. The friends of the public weal therefore ought 
to make an entire conformity of views and ideas the object of their 
meditations and endeavours. How, it will be said, can a very large 
assembly of men attain to conformity of opinion in spite of the differ- 
ences in their education and characters? Oneness of sentiment alone 
will do that. You must unite in one desire for the public good. The 
good-will of man acts powerfully and beneficently on his reason, and his 
goodness subdues the reason of others. When hearts are not divided 
by passion, truth penetrates unopposed, and unites all minds, as says 
the Apostle Paul, ‘Seek not your own, but every man another’s 
welfare.’ 

‘ The laws of society, it is true, allow every man to provide for his 
own wants, to watch over his own safety and repose, and even to 
occupy himself with his personal interests; but if, abandoned to his 
unbridled desires, man cannot check himself in the pursuit of his own 
interest, the public welfare will not survive ; society itself will be shaken 
to its foundations, for it reposes on this principle, that every one must 
sacrifice a part of his little strength and limited means to acquire 
the right of benefiting by the immense forces and potent means of the 
community. Not seldom do we see that the profits and advantages 
of some members of the community trench upon the rights of all the 
rest. The more immoderate such men are in their pretensions, the 
more will they stir up in others discontent and opposition, and thus 
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will they prepare that which is wanting to arouse in society dangerous 
intestine struggles. Be not blind, then; preserve yourselves and pre- 
serve others from dangers without number, and great misfortunes. 
Check your pursuit of private interests, and what is still more valuable, 
give attention to what concerns the well-being of others.’ 


The spirit which animates these words recalls the best days of 
the Romish Church, and associates the Russo-Greek priesthood 
with those earnest friends of the serf—the Latin clergy of the 
middle ages. Indeed, the whole discourse sounds like the echo 
of an age gone by. Its familiar truisms would not, we may 
suppose, be addressed to an auditory totally insensible to their 
influence; yet if they did produce in any measure the effect 
designed, we are compelled to represent to ourselves that auditory 
as composed of very different materials from the shrewd Russians 
who figure at the faro-tables of Baden, Homberg, and places of 
the like resort. Philaret, no doubt, speaks with all the 
authority that conviction inspires ; and his high character, at once 
for piety, learning, and independence of spirit, adds weight to 
his words. The medieval aspect of the scene described must have 
been greatly heightened by the remarkable personal appearance 
of the Metropolitan, which, in the days of Raffaelle and Perugino 
would have procured him a place in the portrait-gallery of the 
saints. 

With so imposing an array on the popular side—the mass of 
the people, the scholars and scientific men, the most enlightened 
among the aristocracy and the clergy—the abolitionists of serfdom 
might confidently defy the opposing nobles and administrative 
functionaries, even with their excellent organization and vantage 
ground of position, were itnot for that potent weapon of despotism 
—the army. Most probably the soldiers, in their individual 
capacity, have a fellow-feeling for the serf, and would gladly see 
him emancipated ; but, standing in line, under the command of 
officers, we have heard that, such is the force of habit and dis- 
cipline, a soldier, at the command of his colonel, would shoot 
his own brother. True, the conspirators who brought about the 
insurrection in 1825 were nearly all officers who cheerfully led 
their battalions to fight for the ‘Constitution’ against the 
autocrat; but that lesson was not lost upon the Emperor 
Nicolas, who, in the course of thirty years, with the help of 
Count Rostovtsoff, chief of the cadet colleges, took into his own 
hands the education of all the naval and military officers in the 
empire. The discipline in these colleges tends greatly to the 
glorification of authority, and identifies obedience with patriot- 
ism. Such discipline has been undergone by nearly all the officers 
of every grade in the present Russian army; and as many of 
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them also are serf-owners, there is small probability that they 
would range themselves on the side of the emancipators of their 
slaves. Indeed, a proposal made not many months ago to imitate 
the recently adopted system in France, by dividing Russia into 
fifteen pashaliks, each under the command of a general of 
division, clearly shows the opinion of the government, that the 
army may be useful to overawe the excited peasants during the 
discussion of this question. The military proposal was laid aside, 
but we imagine rather on account of its costliness than from 
respect to the popular feeling. 

One voice there is that, by a single utterance, can range the 
army alongside of the people, and overcome all opposition to the 
fullest measure of emancipation—the voice of the Tzar. The 
responsibility of any act of the kind would indeed be tremendous, 
more perhaps than one human being could bear. Alexander II. 
is surrounded by counsellors whom he trusts. They may be 
honestly, though unwisely, persuaded that emancipation, as pro- 
posed, will be a rash, injurious step for the country. They may 
believe their duty to their country is to put obstacles in the way 
of this reform ; and their Sovereign, however sagacious, may be 
unable to distinguish between the real and the seeming wisdom 
—between the true and the false counsellors. After his bold 
initiative in this question, the Emperor might be expected to take 
decisive steps in advance; but the counsels of others seem to 
have prevailed with him, and his ardour in the cause is said to 
have relaxed. The power of the sword he will doubtless keep in 
his own hands, to be used as circumstances shall require; at any 
rate, we may be sure that the army will not fraternize with the 
peasantry until a change comes over the aspect of affairs. 

Meanwhile, the inquiry set on foot in the Winter Palace is pro- 
ceeding, and no long time can elapse ere the sincerity of the 
promoters of the emancipation will be put to the test. Upon 
the nominal abolition of serfdom the whole assembly will be 
agreed ; the differences will manifest themselves on the question 
as to what kind of freedom the peasant will accept as satisfactory. 


Is he to have all the land, while the proprietors are pensioned off : 


from a fund to be raised by the peasants’ farm rents? Such is 
the doctrine of the men who believe that Russia is destined by 
Providence to develop her old system of communes into some- 
thing more perfect than Icaria under Monsieur Cabet. Is the 
peasant to be simply set free, and leaving his house and land to 
the master, to take himself off and squat where he can, till work 
and pay are provided for him? Such a return to gipsy life would 


be as inconsistent with the interests of the State as with the wel- 
fare of the people. 
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The middle course between these two extremes is that which 
the Emperor desires to maintain. He confers on the proprietor 
the inalienable right to the land, except to that portion on which 
stand the peasant dwellings, outhouses, and gardens, and a 
certain portion of arable land sufficient to enable him to gain 
his subsistence, and the imposts due to the Crown. This does 
not seem an outrageous prodigality of allowance, yet it is a most 
obnoxious provision of the Emperor's scheme in the eyes of the 
nobility. And the arguments against the arrangement are not with- 
out point in an economical view :—‘ Once let the peasant have a 
‘ house, a garden, and a piece of land sufficient for his wants and 
‘the Government's, and he will seek no hire from us. Where 
‘ will our flocks and herds be, and how will our barns be filled ? 
‘We cannot dig; and the agriculture of the country will be 
‘ ruined.’ 

We do not suppose that such consequences would actually ensue. 
The cupidity of man will always urge him to labour where the 
pay is large. The Russian squire has only to bid high, and the 
cottage lands will be left to the care of wife and children, and 
labourers will flock to the rich man’s fields. Absenteeism of the 
landlords, doubtless, will be more difficult; the delights of 
Petersburg and Paris must be given up, and the intelligence 
which has been the delight of wondering foreigners will learn to 
apply itself to the improvement of country life, the study of 
scientific agriculture, &c. The wide question as to the pro- 
priety of preserving the communal system, upon which all parties 
seem agreed, we will not undertake to discuss, but for the present 
refer our readers to the able papers by M. Wolowski, of the 
French Institute, published in the Revue des deux Mondes. 
That it is an ancient national institution in Russia seems to be 
its chief merit. Whether the attachment of the people to such 
a system be a mark of the short remove they have made from 
the ages of barbarism, we will not undertake to decide. Its sup- 
porters contend that it is a peculiar distinction and an inera- 
dicable instinct of the Slavonic mind. We will only venture to 
say, that to the Teutonic mind individual independence and in- 
dividual responsibility are the necessary elements of the personal 
heroism and of the great enterprises which develop the highest 
kind of civilization. 

We have endeavoured thus far to lay before the reader the 
nature of serfdom, and the condition of the serf in Russia; the 
obstacles to be overcome in procuring his enfranchisement; the 
mode proposed by the Emperor of accomplishing the emancipa- 
tion; the chances of its success, and the results to be expected 
from the new state of things. The uncertainty of this success, 
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however, has been present to our minds throughout, while writing 
this article, and we feel conscious of a certain air of dubiousness, 
which has at least this merit, that it represents the present state 
of the public mind in Russia. By the warmest partizans of 
liberty the cause is said to be retrograding; on the other hand, 
the latest act of the Tzar in furtherance of the principle he advo- 
eates, is a proof of his abnegation and sincerity. On the 6th 
of August last, the St. Petersburg Journal published a new 
manifesto relating to the peasants of the appanages—that is, the 
estates belonging to the different members of the Imperial family 
as private property. This document recognises the right of the 
peasants to hold property without paying any indemnity to the 
lord. Personal restrictions established by ancient laws are re- 
moved; the peasants may henceforth acquire and dispose of 
property, real and personal, on such terms as may to them seem 
good. The right of passing from the peasant state into a mer- 
chant guild is enlarged, and the money charges reduced. Widows 
and daughters of the peasants may now contract marriages with 
persons in another class without paying any contribution. These 
favoured peasants may also now appear in person before the legal 
tribunals, in their litigation with members of a different class 
from themselves, with the proviso, that the affairs of the com- 
mune shall only be treated by persons appointed by the com- 
mune under the sanction of the communal administration. 

The publication of this owkaz convinced the adversaries of 
emancipation that no personal considerations could make the 
Emperor hesitate in his course, and they were deprived of an 
argument which they had not scrupled to use at the expense of 
their sovereign’s sincerity. 

For our part, we do not in the least doubt his Majesty's sin- 
cerity. We give him all the praise and honour due to an act of 
sound statesmanship and true humanity. We most heartily wish 
success to the scheme he has propounded. But we cannot avoid 
repeating, that we fear the arts of men, notorious for their 
subtlety, whose selfish passions are roused to defeat, or if not to 
defeat, to nullify a measure which threatens to invade their own 
interests and the interests of their class. If the Tzar succeed in 
triumphing over their craft, if the Metropolitan subdue their 
selfishness, we shall be only too happy to admit that we have not 
judged them so favourably as we ought. 

We confess to a feeling of deep interest in a question so vital 
to a nation as the personal enfranchisement of one-third of its 
population. The press of Western Europe has hitherto paid 
little regard to a movement which, withal, must sooner or later 
powerfully affect the civilized world. Should the ferment now 
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working in the minds of the Russian population terminate in a 
convulsion, we know not what wild dreams and projects would 
assume a form to the complete disturbance of the existing rela- 
tions of states. Slavonia for the Slavonians! is a cry that alone 
would give a tenfold violence to the agitation already troubling 
Bosnia and Servia, while it would awaken vague hopes among 
the population of other parts of Turkey, and no small portion of 
Austria. It is a received axiom, that revolution—especially 
revolution by physical force—once begun, no human foresight 
can tell where it will end. 
Let us record our sincere desire that the change now com- 
mencing in Russia may be a peaceful revolution. The emanci- j 
pation of the peasants fairly accomplished, other reforms, poli- 
tical and administrative, will follow in its train. Some writers 
on the subject seem to wish to give these minor reforms a prio- 
rity over the great question. We cannot agree with these gentle- | 
men; we say, rather, deliver your slaves, wipe out the stigma of 
bondage from your name and nation, and your people growing 
up freemen will send forth from their ranks individuals of power, 
imbued with a spirit of independence that will work out the regu- 
lated liberty and the true happiness of your country. | 
It is hardly possible to look with a thoughtful mind to the | 
‘signs of the times,’ and to attempt to peer through the veil | 
of the future without emotion. Yet we feel no little hope 
for the progress of humanity, and to us the ‘signs’ speak 
peace. Many of the events of this dying year are of deep 
significance as to the binding together in one bond all the 
parts of the earth. The laying down of the Atlantic cable, will, 
there can be no doubt, be a great fact ere long. Its success is 
a powerful guarantee of peace between the old world and the new. 
The opening up of Africa by Dr. Livingstone tends to unite the 
black man with the white under new and happier conditions. 
: The proclamation of our Queen in India, which has virtually 
closed the rebellion there, establishes new and more intimate 
relations between us and our tawny fellow-subjects. The treaty 
with China, and the treaty with Japan, are felt by all reflective 
men to be pregnant with consequences the most important to 
human civilization. And we venture to add, that the movement 
in Russia, which we have been describing, belongs to the same 
category of events, Russia being thereby brought within the 
pale of modern Christendom, and repudiating the institution that 
justified the oft applied epithet of ‘ barbarous.’ 

Rumours of warlike preparation in Sardinia, and the cry of 
defence for our coasts against our distrusted neighbour and ally, 
may seem to belie our prognostications of the progress of peace 
and union among the nations of the earth. We fully concur in 
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the wisdom of preparation and watchfulness against envious 
friends and secret enemies, yet we cannot believe that the majestic 
course of free and mighty nations once fairly begun, can be per- 
manently disturbed by the restless ambition and selfishness of 
two or three unprincipled men. 


Art. VI.—The Life of John Milton. Narrated in connexion with 
the Political, Ecclesiastical, and Literary History of his Time. 
By Davip Masson, M.A., Professor of English Literature in 
University College, London. Vol. I. Cambridge. 


Tuts work, of which only the first volume has yet appeared, is 
not unlikely, from its intrinsic weight and merit, to bring to issue 
a question of some interest concerning the province of Biography. 
The question may be thus succinctly stated :—To what extent, 
and under what conditions is a biographer justified in drawing 
round his hero a circle of contemporary characters and events ? 
With the single exception of Godwin’s Life of Chaucer, we know 
of no instance in which so wide a roving commission has been 
assumed as in the present case; but we must guard ourselves 
against the suspicion of intending to imply any further com- 
parison between the two productions. They use the same licence 
with an essential difference. Mr. Godwin’s excursions are gene- 
rally made into the region of speculation, while Professor Masson 
strictly confines himself to the domain of authentic history. The 
one is a tissue of fancies, the other a close texture of facts. 

A man who writes his own life and times, is presumed to write 
out of his actual observation and experience, and what he says 
may, therefore,-be considered pertinent to himself, his opinions, 
and his relations with society. But the writer who undertakes 
to record the life and times of another person, labours under the 
disadvantage of being obliged to supply much from conjecture, 
in his attempt to build up the position of the individual amidst 
surrounding circumstances. It is evident that, in order to pro- 
duce a narrative in any degree answering to this description, the 
biographer must exercise the most rigorous judgment over his 
materials, and that, above all, he must control the frequently 
unconscious tendency to dwell upon particular passages, without 
duly considering the limits within which they should be restrained 
as parts of a whole. The space assigned to different stages of a 
life, or phases of a character, are so often governed by the biogra- 
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pher’s predilections, or by the paucity or abundance of the re- 
sources at: his command, that the true proportions of the character 
are seldom justly preserved. In the process of photography, the 
feature that happens to be accidentally nearest, or most promi- 
nent, becomes unnaturally exaggerated. Exactly the same result 
occurs in all biographies written from special points of view, or 
from unequal sources of information. 

Nor is this the only danger to which biographies constructed 
on a grand scale are exposed. The risk of overweighting the 
subject is even still more imminent. The familiar saying, that a 
great book is a great evil, does not hint merely at the incon- 
venience of quantity ; it suggests also the likelihood, that the 
main purpose of the book is buried under diligent heaps of extra- 
neous matter, so that, to use another common, but very significant 
phrase, we cannot see the wood for the trees. George Colman, 
the younger, gives us, in the character of the once renowned Mr. 
Ollapod, a glimpse of the mental action by which these heaps are 
accumulated. The slightest allusion to any one thing, awakens 
a train, or association, of ideas in reference to ten thousand other 
things, which furnish the vivacious apothecary with endless topics 
of conversation. ‘ Talking of the signs,’ says Mr. Ollapod, ‘ puts 
me in mind of the zodiac,’ and off he flies into the empyrean. 
It is so obvious an error in art to suffer the accessories to over- 
whelm the principal figure, that we might expect examples of it 
to be very rare, and to be found only in obscure places. But the 
visitor to our annual exhibitions at the Royal Academy, is com- 
pelled to acknowledge that the necessity for recalling this primi- 
tive law of taste has not yet ceased to exist. Here we havea 
portrait of a general officer, in which the copious feather, surging 
round the huge cocked hat, the golden tags and tassels, the sword, 
the boots, and the horse, utterly eclipse the gallant gentleman 
whose name is erroneously inserted in the catalogue as the sub- 
ject of the picture. What would that heroic individual say to 
the historian who should deal with him in a corresponding fashion, 
and sink his glory under his accoutrements? Here, too, is a 
beauty of rank: she is standing beside a vase, almost as tall 
as herself, bearing a pyramid of flowers; at her back there is a 
prodigious sweep of curtains, and a distant landscape seen through 
an open window; her figure is a curious spectacle of lace and 
silk ; and her face is the only incident which escapes observation. 
This is not the way Rembrandt or Vandyck painted portraits ; 
and we may venture to suggest that this is not the way to write 
biographies. 

A man who may be considered worthy to have his age made, 
as it were, to circulate round him, should be one who had empha- 
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tically influenced it, or who was so intimately mixed up «in its 
transactions as to be identified with its history. But his place in 
his own times should be carefully discriminated. Every age, 
like every society, has its distinct circles of activity and develop- 
ment. No man belongs to them all. The only universal genius 
is Will-o’-the-Wisp. However various may have been a man’s 
labours, or capacity, his final reputation is determined by the pur- 
suit in which he chiefly excelled. Mr. Canning was a wit and a 
poet; but it is as a statesman he is remembered. Prince Rupert 
had a decided passion for art, and is said to have invented mezzo- 
tint; but his military and naval exploits indicate the place he 
occupies in history. 

When the life of Milton comes to be submitted to this test, we 
can easily understand the temptations by which his biographer is 
carried away into devious paths. The further he prosecutes his 
inquiries, the more diversities of intellectual power he discovers ; 
as he advances, the horizon expands ; and at last he insensibly 
abandons the central idea with which he started, and, instead of 
a star, describes a constellation. Milton was a great political and 
theological writer; he produced learned treatises on popular 
rights and social morals; and was a conspicuous champion of 
civil and religious liberty. But it is hardly necessary to say that 
it is not in any of these characters he is known to the world at 
large. It is not as a theologian, or a controversialist, or a poli- 
tician, that Milton is embalmed in the love and veneration of his 
country. Of the millions who are familiar with his fame, and 
with the works upon which it reposes, and to whom his nameis a 
‘household word,’ an incredible proportion have never read a 
line of his prose writings ; and whatever reception the Areopagitica, 
the Defensio Populi, or the Reason of Church Government, may 
have met in his own day, the Paradise Lost, the Comus, and the 
Samson, are the productions for which posterity has crowned him 
with immortality. As a poet, then, mainly, although not exclu- 
sively, should Milton be presented by his biographer. To that 
centre, all the actions of his life should tend, and be subordinated. 
Mr. Masson has not gone far enough to justify us in forming any 
opinion of his method in this respect; but there is no difficulty 
in perceiving, from the portion of his work before us, that his 
plan is elastic and comprehensive, and that his assiduity is equal 
to its demands. 

The first volume conducts us to the year 1639, when Milton 
had nearly completed his thirty-first year. His life had really 
not yet commenced ; for, although his genius manifested itself 
early, in small but important beginnings, his great labours were 
late. Up to this time, his life had been almost wholly rudimental. 
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He had left the University, and gone home to his ‘ father's 
estate,’ at Horton, in Buckinghamshire, where he spent five years 
in study, before he went abroad ; and his career can hardly be said 
to have begun until after his return, when he opened his academy 
in Aldersgate-street. In these thirty-one years, no events of any 
moment occurred, except the production of the Arcades and 
Comus, in the retirement of Horton; works which, however 
glorious to us, exercised no immediate influence upon his course, 
for it is certain that they left him as obscure as they found him. 
There is no ground for believing that he even witnessed their 
representation at Harefield or Ludlow ; and whatever temporary 
‘interest they excited in the Egerton family, appears to have been 
absorbed by Lawes, the composer. Milton was buried in his 
books, and devoted himself with such fatal zeal to study, as to 
induce that weakness and disorder in his eyes which afterwards 
ended in loss of sight. No external circumstances of any kind, 
seem to have had sufficient attraction to withdraw his attention 
for an hour from his literary toils. At St. Paul’s School, at home 
for the holidays in the good old scrivener’s house in Bread-street, 
at Cambridge, or upon a vacation visit in the country, it was ever 
the same ; the indefatigable student pored over his solitary pur- 
suits, devoting to mathematics and philosophy, history and poetry, 
the hours which others set apart for rest or recreation. It was a 
stormy period in matters of politics and religion, and the univer- 
sities were directly affected by the agitation ; but Milton took no 
part in public affairs, nor is there a trace in any of his letters up 
to his departure on the grand tour, to show that he even felt any 
interest in what was going forward. The first positive intima- 
tion we have of the impression made upon him by the commotion 
in England occurs during his travels in Italy, when the news of 
the civil war appears to have reached him for the first time. He 
was then at Naples, and was preparing to pass into Sicily and 
Greece, when, hearing of the disturbances at home, he determined 
to return ; ‘for,’ he says, ‘I thought it base to be travelling for 
amusement abroad, while my fellow-citizens were fighting for 
liberty at home.’ 

In dealing with these thirty-one uneventful years, Mr. Masson 
furnishes us with a portentous sample of the work we may hereafter 
expect from his hands. It must be granted to him at once, that 
he has not only collected every particle of information concerning 
the period which can be made to bear collaterately or remotely 
upon Milton, or his family, or friends, but that he has thoroughly 
digested the whole. We have an elaborate account of Milton’s 
ancestry, and of the household into which he was born; Bread- 
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street, rendered glorious by his birth, is reproduced, in the midst 
of the London of the day, so far as the steps of the poet's boyhood 
may be supposed to have traversed the city; of St. Paul's School, 
its masters and its discipline, there is a very ample description ; 
of Cambridge, there is little short of a history; the relations of 
the Church to the State, and the whole machinery of Church 
government, with particular reference to the domination of 
Laud, are examined at great length ; an elaborate survey of Eng- 
lish literature in 1632, marks the year in which Milton left 
college; the residence at Horton is expanded by further re- 
ferences to the state of the Church, and minute details concerning 
the neighbourhood ; and the continental journey is enriched by a 
general notice of the condition of Europe, and illustrative particu- 
lars en route. We cannot withhold from these chapters, or sections, 
the praise of full and conscientious research. ‘Phey fairly exhaust 
their several subjects, and bring before us a succession of slides 
which exemplify very successfully some of the most striking fea- 
tures of the time. If Milton moves obscurely amongst them, and 
sometimes disappears for a long interval altogether, they are not 
the less valuable for the special information they convey. We 
should do Mr. Masson injustice if we did not give expression to 
the high estimate we have formed of his diligence and scholarship, 
from the extensive results he has here brought together. He 
applies himself with the same zeal to the most trivial and the 
most important circumstances ; leaves no quarter unexplored that 
is likely to yield a grain of fact or speculation ; and his narrative 
is marked throughout by temperance, good sense, and accuracy. 
Yet, notwithstanding these excellent qualities, we confess we 
cannot regard without serious apprehensions the extent to which 
the work must inevitably run, if all the subsequent years and 
topics are to be treated at a corresponding length. We look with 
anxiety to see what is to be done with education in England, 
when Milton undertakes the tuition of his nephews; what is to 
be said on the state of the marriage laws, when Milton determines 
to put away his wife; what about Cromwell, when Milton is ap- 
pointed Latin Secretary; and so on. We frankly acknowledge 
that we are not relieved from these apprehensions by Mr. Mas- 
son’s assurance that the biography naturally falls into three 
periods, each occupying a volume to itself: the first terminat~ 
ing ‘with the continental journey; the second, extending from 
1640 to 1660, including the Civil War and the Protectorate, and 
Milton’s polemical and official labours; and the third, from 1660 
to 1674, the great poetical period. It is obvious that the second 
and third periods, filled to overflowing with public events of the 
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highest moment, and embracing the whole of Milton’s works, 
except the minor ‘poems, are of incalculably greater interest, and 
demand a much wider exposition, than the first period. But ifa 
volume of equal length be given to each, how can they be treated 
according to their relative importance? The only alternative is, 
that the plan must be considerably extended, or that its parts 
must be disproportionately deait with. 

With the single exception of Shakspeare, there are more bio- 
graphies extant of Milton than of any English poet. Unlike 
Shakspeare, however, over whose grave a generation had passed 
before an attempt was made to collect any particulars concerning 
him, the foundations of Milton’s biography were laid by contem- 
poraries who knew him well. Independently of the notices by 
Aubrey and Wood, the lives by Philips and Toland contain a 
fund of authentic materials, to which, in the way of personal de- 
tails, subsequent research has added little of importance. Peck, 
Birch, and Todd brought a few new facts to light, from literary 
and other sources; a vast amount of notes and speculations was 
contributed by Bentley, Warton, and a legion of minor critics, 
whose miscellaneous hints and conjectures, slight individually, 
form a considerable mass in the aggregate; and the lives by 
Johnson, Hayley, Simmonds, Chalmers, and others, have left 
scarcely an ear to be gleaned in this industriously-harvested field. 
To construct a new life of Milton under such circumstances, re- 
quired, therefore, a new method rather than a more searching 
investigation in the mere track of the biography. There is 
nothing new to be related of Milton personally. Sidelights may 
be let in here and there upon his conduct and opinions, and 
patient inquiry may rectify errors of judgment, or, perhaps, give 
an unexpected colouring to ascertained facts; but of the man, 
in his external life, it is not very hazardous to say that it is, 
at least, improbable much more will ever be discovered. 
The course adopted by Mr. Masson is, consequently, the only 
course that presented a reasonable chance of imparting novelty to 
the undertaking. The extent of the work will deter many 
readers, and its discursive character will check the ardour of 
others. There is little hope, indeed, that a production of such 
encyclopedic pretensions can acquire the popularity which attends 
simple chronicles. But these are the incidents that constitute 
its distinctive claims. It will fill a place by itself. It is his- 
tory and biography together; it is not alone Milton moving in 
his orbit, but it is the orbit, delineated to its uttermost bounds, 
also ; there is nothing wanted, so far as we can judge at present, 
to a full exposition of all the current subjects that may haye 
occupied Milton’s thoughts at any time; and we are made to 
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realize more clearly than we can be said to have realized before, 
the actual people about him, and the occurrences, whether they 
immediately affected him or not, in the midst of which he lived. 


There are grave objections, as we have already intimated, to this - 


large and desultory way of writing biography. It has an inevitable 
tendency to elevate the decorations of the stage above the drama 
and the actors. It directs our attention into so. many diverging 
channels, that our interest becomes weakened in the object upon 
which our attention should be chiefly fixed. The onerous topics 
(such as ‘ Church and Government,’ for example,) which we are 
carried away to investigate have a disturbing effect, and we return 
from them in a frame of mind that unfits us for resuming the narra- 
tive on which they are hung, and which, like a tree overloaded 
with fruit, breaks down under the weight. Such, however, are the 
penalties attached to a labour of this nature; andif, on the one 
hand, Mr. Masson has oppressed his subject with too much research, 
it must be allowed, on the other, that he has left little to be done 
by his successors. Indeed, it is not likely that any writer will 
undertake, after him, the times of Milton. 

As it would be impossible, without anticipating in some mea- 
sure the final aim of the work, to enter upon the historical matter 
opened up in this volume, we will strictly confine our present 
notice to the biographical details. These are abundantly rich, 
and comprise all the facts already known, with many useful helps 
to the better understanding of them. 

Of the spot where Milton was born no local evidences sur- 
vive; and we are left to conjure up a vision of it as well as we 
can, out of a heap of old crowded tenements. Bread-street was 
destroyed in the great fire of 1666, and with it the Spread Eagle, 
in a room of which, within hearing of the roar of Cheapside, its 
shrill cries and Flemish hoofs, the author of Paradise Lost first 
drew breath. It is known that, after the fire, that part of the 
city which had been consumed was rebuilt, as nearly as possible, 
allowing for improvements, on the ancient model; and it may be 
consequently assumed that the present Bread-street occupies the 
site of the old one. This is the only clue we have to the locality 
of the poet's birth. So lately as 1720, Strype enumerates several 
courts branching off from the new street, and amongst them one 
called Black Spread Eagle-court. This court continued to be 
marked on the map of the ward till 1754. How soon afterwards 
the name was dropped does not appear. Mr. Masson thinks it 
may have fallen into disuse in or about 1766, when signs began 
to be taken down and houses to be numbered ; but this conjecture 
hardly accounts for the removal of a name which applied, not to 
a single house, but to a place containing several houses. How- 
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ever that may be, the court itself, or one which answers to the 
description, still remains. On this spot Mr. Masson, by a licence 
which may be willingly accorded to him, builds up again the 
family mansion where the scrivener pursued his profitable busi- 
ness, and brought up three children out of a family of six. Here 
are the directions for finding it out :— 


‘Walk down Bread-street, on the left hand from Cheapside ; single 
out the now anonymous little court which lies at the depth of three 
houses from that thoroughfare; realize that as having been Strype’s 
* Black Spread Eagle-court’ of 1720 and 1754; then again demolish in 
imagination this little ‘ Black Spread Eagle-court,’ and rear in its 
room an edifice chiefly of wood and plaster; finally, fancy this house 
with its gable end to the street, ranging with others of similar form 
and materials on one side, and facing others of similar form and mate- 
rials opposite ; and you have the old Spread Eagle in which Milton 
was born, as vividly before you as it is ever likely to be!’ 

This reproduction of old Bread-street might be rendered nearer 
to the original by imagining a little more irregularity in the 
facades. The picturesque old City of London was not constructed 
upon a principle of uniformity, although there were examples of 
blocks, or frames of houses, in which the same form was ob- 
served throughout ; such as endowed retreats for decayed citizens ; 
or Goldsmith’s-row, built by a goldsmith, which Stowe describes 
as being ‘ the most beautiful frame of fair houses and shops that 
be within the walls of London, or elsewhere in England.’ 

The whole of this neighbourhood is storied ground. Bread- 
street itself contained Gerrard’s Hall, where a giant was said to 
have lived in the merry, ferocious days of ogres and dwarfs, 
when houses were thatched with pancakes, and children were 
devoured for luncheon; one or two parish churches; a row of 
almshouses ; the ancient prison that went by the name of the 
street; the Rose, a house that belonged to Milton's father; a 
eouple, or more, of venerable hostelries, with their courts, colon- 
nades and galleries ; and above all, the Mermaid Tavern, where, at 
the nightly meeting of the immortals who were going out as Milton 
was coming in, and who, without any adequate authority, are said 
to have been formed into a club by Raleigh, words were heard 

‘So nimble, and so full of subtle flame, 

As if that every one from whence they came 

Had meant to put his whole wit in a jest, 

And had resolved to live a fool the rest 

Of his dull life :’ 
—the Mermaid, which has made Bread-street famous in the lite- 
rature of the world; where Shakspeare, and Beaumont and 
Fletcher, and Selden, and Donne, and the rest held their ‘ wit- 
combats,’ which must assuredly have been of a more brilliant 
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character than we should be justified in assuming from the speci- 
mens that have come down to us; where Ben Jonson, as he tells 
us himself, used to buy his canary; and which, curiously enough, 
was at that very time kept by a vintner of the name of Johnson. 
There scattered all round about, east and west, south and north, 
without travelling more than half a mile in any direction, a dis- 
tance which would have led the unwary pedestrian in the old 
Elizabethan days into the fields, were many objects of interest : 
such as the Standard in Cheap, whose site is still marked, but 
which was then a great block of stone, standing straight up in 
the middle of the street, with rude devices carved upon it, and a 
burly statue of a man standing on the top, blowing a horn; the 
conduits, which, in addition to their utility as serving to supply 
the citizens with water, were looked upon as no mean architec 

tural embellishments; old St. Paul’s, with the old churchyard 

crowded with booksellers’ stalls, and the old walls undermined 
by wine-merchants, carpenters, bakers, and glaziers, who dug 
into the foundations, and even invaded the chapels, to get room 
for working and warehousing; and Duke Humphrey's walk, with 
the choristers demanding spur-money at the entrances; poor 
trencher-chaplains waiting to be hired, amongst the cooks and 
running-footmen, whose staring advertisements were pasted on the 
Siquis door; crowds of debtors and catchpoles, merchants, politi- 
cians, gulls, money-lenders, and fine gentlemen, literally ‘ drenched 
in odours,’ careering up and down, and talking at the top of their 
voices ; the din and confusion being indefinitely increased by 
beggars soliciting alms, and water-bearers, butchers, porters, and 
others carrying on their multifarious avocations through the thick 
of the scene; St. Paul's Cross, memorable for its free sermons, 
and the people who preached them; and not least amongst what 
might have been considered suburban glories, the Tower, with its 
moat and drawbridges, and water-gates, and ramparts, to say 
nothing about its royal memorabilia, and its tragedies, This is 
a rough and scanty outline of the London world upon which the 
poet opened his eyes. He was, as Mr. Masson observes, not only 
a Londoner, like his predecessors Chaucer and Spenser, but a 
Londoner of the innermost circle, a child of the very heart of 
Cockaigne. He was literally, and not figuratively, born within 
the sound of Bow bells, which leads our biographer into a not 
unimportant speculation. 


‘Bow Church stood at the back of the Spread Eagle, and so close 
that, had the famous bells fallen, they might have crushed the infant 
in his cradle. This circumstance is to be distinctly conceived. A 
great part of the education of every child consists of those impressions, 
visual and other, which the senses of the little being are taking in 
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busily, though unconsciously, amid the scenes of their first exercise ; 
and though all sorts of men are born in all sorts of places—poets in 
towns, and prosaic men amid fields and woody solitudes—yet, con- 
sistently with this, it is also true that much of the original capital on 
which all men trade intellectually through life consists of that mass of 
miscellaneous fact and imagery which they have acquired imperceptibly 
by the observation of their early years.’ 

This is, doubtless, true, although Milton's intellectual life does 
not, so far as we know, illustrate its truth. Ben Jonson, who 
was born in Hartshorn-lane, near Charing Cross, and whose 
writings are full of pictures and reflections derived from early 
impressions, supplies a more satisfactory example of Mr. Masson's 
theory. 

The house in which Milton spent the best part of his youth, 
and the associations collected round it by his father, who, says 
Aubrey, ‘ was an ingeniose man,’ are important elements in the 
biography. Of Milton’s mother we hear little, of his father 
much ; and clearly the most conspicuous and suggestive fact 
connected with the latter was his renunciation of Popery, and his 
adoption of Protestantism. To this incident we are indebted for 
the noble treatises of the son on behalf of the liberty of speech, 
and the rights of conscience, and not less for the direction given 
from the beginning to the intellect and imagination that produced 
Paradise Lost. Under what circumstances the conversion took 
place is unknown. All that can be predicated with any certainty 
is, that old Milton changed his religion against the will of his 
father, who appears to have been a small farmer in Oxfordshire, 
and who cast him off for his contumacy. So far, at least, the act 
shows that even at an early period he was capable of strong 
convictions, and steadfast in his maintenance of them; a cha- 
racter which was consistently sustained by the earnestness and 
integrity of his subsequent life. It is supposed that he had 
spent some time at Oxford, which is problematical, and that he 
had some knowledge of literature ; and it is certain that he was 
well versed in music. A man who had made his own position by 
his own industry and perseverance, had a right to enjoy his 
tastes, and knew how to enjoy them without compromising the 
claims of more profitable occupations. His house was that of an 
honest Puritan ; serious, possibly, in its pious tranquillity, but 
by no means austere, as his musical habits testify ; well-ordered, 
temperate, and cheerful. The materials out of which this interior 
s composed are furnished in scraps and distant allusions by 
iMilton himself, who had a mental habit in his writings of refer- 
ring to passages of his early experience in which lay the germs of 
particular opinions and trains of thought. Who were the persons 
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that composed the circle of the scrivener’s friends and acquaint- 
ances, it is now idle to inquire. Mr. Masson suggests, as being 
probable visitors, the Rev. Mr. Stocke, minister of the parish, one 
Humphrey Lownes, a printer and publisher, who lived in the 
neighbourhood, and John Lane, a wretched poetaster mentioned 
by Philips ; but if the researches of all Milton’s biographers have 
failed to disinter a single known guest of the Spread Eagle, we 
had better dispense with names that rest solely on supposition. 
It is always dangerous to hazard speculations of this kind ; and, 
in this very instance, Mr. Masson furnishes us with a case in 
point, Todd and others having assumed Lownes’ acquaintance 
with Milton’s father as a fact, although it was originally no more 
than just such a conjecture as Mr. Masson himself ventures 
upon in reference to Mr. Stocke. 

Although, however, we cannot call up from oblivion the asso- 
ciations of the family, there is no great difficulty in determining 
how they passed a considerable portion of their leisure, when 
business was over for the day, and the household were collected 
in the evening. The father of the poet was contemporaneous 
with Morley, Byrd, Bull, Ravenscroft, and the Gibbonses; and 
his name is to be found, as a composer, in some of the collec- 
tions of madrigals, songs, and psalms, to which they were the 
principal contributors. In the Book of Psalms, published by 
Ravenscroft, the airs known as Norwich and York tunes were har- 
monized by him. York tune, Sir John Hawkins tells us, used to 
be sung by half the nurses in England by way of lullaby, to 
which he adds the somewhat absurd remark that many country 
churches had ‘ played it six or eight times in four-and-twenty 
hours from time immemorial.’ In the T'riwmphes of Oriana, an 
entertainment got up in honour of Queen Elizabeth, there is a 
madrigal by the elder Milton, composed several years before the 
poet was born; and there are records of still more ambitious 
pieces which were, in all likelihood, never published, and are now 
lost. He was not a composer only; he was a performer also, 
and amongst the luxuries in his house was an organ, upon which 
he taught his son to play, and which, in after years, when laying 
down the groundwork of a system of education, the poet recom- 
mended as a profitable resource in the intervals of toil, especially 
calculated to compose the ‘ travailled spirits, and to exercise ‘a 
* great power over dispositions and manners, to make them smooth 
‘and gentle.’ From these ascertained facts, we are justified in 
taking it for granted that some of the madrigal writers were 
amongst the intimate associates of Milton’s father ; that musical 
performances, such as space and means permitted, frequently took 
place at his house, and that the boy was literally brought up 
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amongst sweet sounds and poetical images. Mr. Masson indi- 
cates the effect which this kind of education must have had upor 
the imagination of the child. 


‘ Often must he, as a child, have bent over his father while composing, 
or listened to him while he played. Not unfrequently of an evening, 
if one or two of his father’s musical acquaintances dropt in, there 
would be voices enough in the Spread Eagle for a little household con- 
cert. Then might the well-printed and well-kept set of the Orianas be 
brought out; and each one present taking a suitable part, the child 
might hear, and always with fresh delight, his father’s own 
madrigal :— 

‘ Fair Oriana, in the morn, 
Before the day was born, 
With velvet steps on ground, 
Which made nor print nor sound, 
Would see her nymphs abed, 
What lives those ladies led: 
The roses blushing said, 
*O, stay, thou shepherd-maid ;’ 
And, on a sudden, all 
They rose, and heard her call. 
Then sang those shepherds and nymphs of Diana, 
‘ Long live fair Oriana, long live fair Oriana.’ 


‘They can remember little how a child is affected who do not see 
how from the words, as well as from the music of this song, a sense of 
fantastic grace would sink into the mind of the boy—how Oriana and 
her nymphs, and a little Arcadian grass-plat would be before him, and 
a chorus of shepherds would be seen singing at the close, and yet, 
somehow or other, it was all about Queen Elizabeth !’ 


We have here, as plainly as we can expect to have any similar 
revelations from data of this nature, the first crude hint of Comus. 
We might even carry the speculation farther, and trace the fol- 
lowing lines directly to the words of the madrigal, which the child 
must have heard sung over and over again, until every turn of 
the expression had become indelibly impressed on his memory. 

‘ Whilst from off the waters fleet 
Thus I set my printless feet 
O’er the cowslip’s velvet head, 
That bends not as I tread ; 
Gentle swain, at thy request, 

I am here.’ 


This image, familiar to modern readers in the ‘airy tread’ of 
Scott, the flower that ‘dipt and rose’ in the Lady Olive of Ten- 
nyson, and other examples, was then rather a novelty in English 
poetry ; but although previously, and perhaps originally, used by 
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Shakspeare, and afterwards by Ben Jonson, there can hardly be 
any reasonable doubt that it was in the Oriana it was first heard 
by Milton. We need not stop to point out, in addition to 
the general resemblance, the verbal coincidences of the two 
passages. 

The boy's education was carefully attended to. His father had 
large views on the subject ; and as soon as the faculties of his 
son were equal to so wide a range, he set him to languages and 
sciences. ‘There was no time lost. The course was constant; 
out at the grammar-school all the morning, and private masters 
to fill up his hours at home. His studies began as soon as he 
was able to study, and were never abated after. His whole life 
was a life of intellectual hard work. He was scarcely twelve 
years old when he was sent to St. Paul’s School; and at this 
period he tells us that he scarcely ever went from his lessons to 
bed before midnight. It was at St. Paul’s Milton formed that 
acquaintance with Charles Diodati which afterwards ripened into 
a memorable friendship; and here, too, he made acquaintance 
with Alexander Gill, one of the sons of the head-master. 
Between Gill and Milton there was much less in common than 
between Diodati and Milton. But Gill was an excellent Latinist, 
wrote clever verses, entertained bold and loose opinions on public 
men and public affairs—if his reckless notions were entitled to be 
considered as opinions—was ‘ a fellow of infinite jest and humour, ’ 
and a thoroughly jovial companion. Strong contrasts oftep 
strike out unexpected sympathies ; and although Gill's tempera- 
ment was utterly unlike that of Milton, who from childhood was 
serene and reserved, and notwithstanding that he was eleven years 
Milton's senior, and was, moreover, in holy orders, and one of the 
ushers of the school, there grew up between them a mutual regard, 
which does not appear to have suffered any serious interruption 
in subsequent years. Gill's career was chequered enough. Ina 
moment, it may be presumed, of inebriety, or, at all events, in 
one of his fits of irresponsible brawling, he uttered some rabid 
invective against the king and Buckingham, who had just been 
assassinated by Felton, for which he was cited before the Star 
Chamber, and sentenced to be degraded from his ministry and 
his collegiate degrees, to have his ears cut off, and to be fined 
20001. With the exception of the degradation, the whole sen- 
tence was remitted, on a petition from the father of the culprit, 
supported by Laud; and Gill, upon whom the lesson was not 
thrown away, lived to succeed his father in St. Paul’s, from which 
he retired upon a pension in 1640, and set up an academy in 
Aldersgate-street, close to Milton, This re-union of the school 
friends in their more mature age, was not destined for a long con- 
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tinuance. Gill died within two years after he had settled down 
on what promised to be a life of ease and independence. 

Milton had only just entered his sixteenth year when he was 
sent to Cambridge. The researches of Mr. Masson supply us 
with almost as much information about the administration of the 
University, at this period, as we could have obtained on the 
spot, or should have cared to collect, had we lived in those days. 
There appear to have been many learned, several eminent, and, 
as usual, some eccentric men amongst the fellows, office-bearers, 
and scholars. The only persons in this long list who strike 
us as possessing any immediate interest with reference to Milton, 
excepting the principals of his own college, with whom he was 
daily in direct relations, are Mr. Richard Howlett, of Sidney 
Sussex, who, eight years before, had been Cromwell's tutor in 
that college; Thomas Fuller, the author of the Worthies and 
the Church History, then running his fifth year at Queen's ; 
Edmund Waller, a student of King’s; and Thomas Randolph, 
who was nearly three years older than Milton, and who, before 
Milton entered the University, had been two years in Trinity 
College, on an exhibition from Westminster School. We should 
have been glad to have heard what intercourse, if any, had taken 
place between Milton and these notable characters—especially 
Howlett. Did the future poet make acquaintance with the some- 
time tutor of Cromwell? Did they ever discuss together the 
character of that youth who, although he had spent but a year at 
the University, was of too remarkable a stamp not to have left an 
impression behind him? And of Randolph, whose brilliant talents 
produced so signal an effect amongst the Dons, that when he 
disputed, or delivered his exercises, or poured forth streams of 
irrepressible gaiety and wit, we are told— 


‘The grave divines stood gazing, as if there 
In words was color, or in the eye an ear.’ 


Did an intimacy arise between him and Milton? Did they 
compare notes on matters poetical? Did they discover in each 
other those latent qualities which at no very distant day were to 
render the one conspicuous in the arena of public controversy, 
and to confer upon the other the honour of being sworn of the 
tribe of Ben? Upon all these points the biography is silent; 
the records, to which access has been had for particulars we 
could better spare, having nothing to say about the personal 
details of Milton’s life and friendships at college. We imagine 
it will not be easy to add anything to Mr. Masson’s account of 
Cambridge, which has been carefully gathered from all available 
authentic sources ; but it is possible that the discovery of private 
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letters or diaries may yet augment our scanty knowledge 
of Milton’s friendships during the seven years he passed at the 
University. 

Mr. Masson, however, has done valuable service in bringing 
before us the miscellaneous facts concerning the colleges, which 
he has so industriously accumulated and systematised in his 
pages. Besides many other sources consulted upon these topics, 
he has derived considerable assistance from the letters of Meade, 
one of the Senior Fellows of Christ’s College, which are replete 
with curious information, covering nearly the whole period of 
Milton's curriculum. These letters, filling two bulky volumes, are 
preserved amongst the Harleian MSS., in the British Museum, and 
are well known to historical students; but they have been hitherto 
referred to chiefly for their allusions to public events, which bear no 
proportion, either in extent or interest, to the ‘news’ and criticisms 
they contain about University affairs. The judicious use made of 
them by Mr. Masson greatly enriches his lucid narrative, through 
which we obtain a clear insight into the characters of the men by 
whom Milton was surrounded at Cambridge, and the principal inci- 
dents, within and without the walls, that agitated the tranquil surface 
of academic existence during Milton's time. As an example ot 
Mr. Masson's close portraiture of University life in the early part 
of the seventeenth century, here is a sketch of the four-and-twenty 
hours as they passed under the discipline of the old statutes :— 


‘The daily routine of college-life in term, two hundred and thirty 
years ago, was as follows :—In the morning, at five o’clock,the students 
were assembled, by the ringing of the bell, in the college chapel, to 
hear the morning-service of the Church, followed, on some days, by 
short homilies by the fellows. These services occupied about an hour ; 
after which, the students had breakfast. Then followed the regular 
work of the day. It consisted of two parts: the Oollege-studies, or 
the attendance of the students on the lectures and examinations of the 
college-tutors or lecturers in Latin, Greek, Logic, Mathematics, Phi- 
losophy, &c.; and the University-exercises, or the attendance of the 
students, together with the students of the colleges, in the ‘public 
schools,’ of the University, either to hear the lectures of the Univer- 
sity professors of Greek, Logic, &c. (which, however, was not in- 
cumbent on all students), or to hear and take part in the public 
disputations of those students of all the colleges who were preparing 
for their degrees. After four hours or more so spent, the students 
dined together at twelve o’clock, in the halls of their respective col- 
leges. After dinner, there was generally again an hour or two ot 
attendance on the declamations and disputations of contending gra- 
duates, either in college or in the ‘ public schools.’ During the re- 
mainder of the day, with the exception of attendance at the evening- 
service in chapel, and at supper in the hall at seven o’clock, the students 
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were free to dispose of their own time. It was provided by the 
statutes of Christ’s that no one should be out of college after nine 
o’clock from Michaelmas to Easter, or after ten from Easter to 
Michaelmas.’ 


When Milton went to Cambridge the system which made a 
distinction between the colleges and the University was in a state 
of transition. ‘he University, destined to be ultimately absorbed 
by the colleges, still survived as an independent fountain of 
learning in the public disputations, at which all the students 
were assembled. Before Milton’s time, not only was the separa- 
tion more broadly marked, but the general discipline was more 
severe. Residence was enforced nearly the whole year, and the 
students were not allowed to leave their own colleges except to 
attend the ‘ public schools,’ which were common to all. Visits 
to the town were prohibited, except by special permission, and 
then none under the standing of a B.A. could go unaccompanied 
by his tutor, or a Master of Arts. Nor were they permitted to 
walk in the town except under restrictions, which must have made 
their open air relaxation rather dismal: they were not to loiter in 
the streets, nor, of course, to look in at the shop-windows, nor to 
frequent taverns, nor skittle, or skayle-grounds, as they were 
called, bear-fights, dancings, or the like. Cards, dice, immoral 
books, dogs, and birds, were forbidden inthe rooms ; and during 
the public hours they were not allowed to converse with each 
other in any language except Latin, Greek, or Hebrew. Fines, 
imprisonment, rustication, and expulsion, formed the ascending 
scale of punishments which attended the infraction of these rules. 
But there was one punishment more, which appears to have been 
reserved exclusively for the younger students, and which it was 
competent to the tutor to inflict for negligence or inattention, the 
Master for offences of amore general character, and the Vice- 
Chancellor for violations of the statutes—that punishment was 
flogging ; and, in some cases, it was publicly inflicted. 

‘In Trinity College there was a regular service of corporal punish- 
ment in the hall every Thursday evening, at seven o’clock, in the 

resence of all the under-graduates, on such junior delinquents as had 
io reserved for the ceremony during the week. The University 
statutes also recognise the corporal punishment of non-adult students 
offending in the public schools. At what age a student was to be 
considered adult is not positively defined; but the understanding 
seems to have been that, after the age of eighteen, corporal punishment 
should cease, and that even younger students, if above the rank of 
under-graduates, should be exempt from it.’ 


Before Milton went to Cambridge the old system of discipline 
was much relaxed. The term of residence had been practically, 
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if not formally, reduced; students were allowed to go beyond the 
walls, to saunter into the town, to frequent the taverns, to bathe 
in the Cam, and to smoke in public, which last luxury may pos- 
sibly be dated from the accession of Charles I., his predecessor 
having been so inveterate a hater of tobacco, that when he ‘ visited 
‘ Cambridge for the first time, in 1615,’ says Mr. Masson, ‘ one of 
‘ the orders issued to graduates and students was, that they should 
‘ not, during his Majesty's stay, visit tobacco-shops, nor smoke 
‘in St. Mary’s Chapel, or Trinity Hall, on pain of expulsion 
‘ from the University.’ While, however, most of the ancient rigid 
customs and regulations had gradually melted away before the 
advancing intelligence of the age, the practice of flogging was 
still retained—perhaps not quite in its original severity, or upon 
such slight causes, but as an academical institution, hardly less 
essential to a regular course of education than Latin, Greek, or 
mathematics. This fact points to a very interesting passage in 
the biography of the poet—a problem, indeed, upon which a re- 
markable variance of opinion prevails amongst his biographers. 
Was Milton flogged at the University? Mr. Masson has devoted 
his usual research to this inquiry, with, as it appears to us, less 
than his usual success. We will glance briefly at the evidence, 


such as it is, upon which a judgment, one way, ar, the ons mex. 


be formed. 

In the first published Life of Milton—<that, by. Wood, in “thé 
Athene Oxoniensis—there is no allusion to. cezporal punishment’ 
having been inflicted upon Milton ; although, as ‘We shaii pre- 
sently show, Wood was in possession of ‘information on the 
subject which he either suppressed or overlooked. Philips and 
Toland are also silent ; and the earliest notice of the circumstance 
is to be found in the Life, by Johnson. The sentence in which 
the fact is stated runs thus :—‘ I am ashamed to relate, what I fear 
‘is true, that Milton was one of the last students in either 
‘ University that suffered the public indignity of corporal cor- 
‘rection. Mr, Masson says that ‘Johnson’s authority for the 
‘ statement, we now know, was Aubrey’s MS. life of Milton, as 
‘ either seen by himself in the Ashmolean, or inspected by some 
‘one whom he knew.’ Upon what grounds Mr. Masson makes 
this assertion we are not aware. Johnson himself refers to Milton's 
‘own verses to Diodati,’ as if they were the only authority he had, 
argues the whole question from the hints which they supply, and 
is at some pains to justify the inference he draws from them. It 
may, we think, be taken for granted that if he could have sup- 
ported his inference by the direct testimony of so important a 
witness as Aubrey, he would scarcely have been content to rest 
the case on a mere conjectural basis, Subsequent biographers, 
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with the exception of the last (Cab. Cyclo.), have either passed 
over altogether, as possessing no autobiographical value, the epis- 
tolary verses in which the youthful scholar confides his situation 
to his friend, or have ignored the construction put upon them by 
Johnson ; and some have even gone the length of treating the state- 
ment of corporal punishment as having no more foundation in fact 
than such stories as Surrey’s interview with Geraldine in the specu- 
lum of Cornelius Agrippa, or the legend of the decapitated noble- 
man, who played at bowls with his own head. Mr. Mitford, for 
example, who does not consider it necessary even to touch upon 
the evidence, or to give us a solitary reason for rejecting it, dis- 
misses the subject somewhat superciliously in his ‘ advertisement,’ 
. together with other ‘day-dreams, by expressing a hope ‘ that we 
‘shall not again read long disputations on the nature of Milton’s 
‘punishment at college; that the foolish and romantic story of 
‘the sleeping boy and the Italian lady will be forgotten, or be 
‘found only among the reveries of Miss Seward, &c.; and the 
last editor of Johnson’s Lives, after apparently admitting or 
confirming the truth of Johnson’s statement in his notes, thus 
disposes of it in his preface: —‘ That Milton suffered the indignity 
‘ of corporal correction at college is now, among those that read, 
‘ pretty generelly exploded ; butit will be long before the impres- 
-t sién Is thoreughly rooted out, advanced as it is by Johnson, and 
‘“* countenanced by Byron in a poem like Don Juan. ‘That 
Shakspeare stole and that Milton was whipt at college, 
“will* loiig ‘ contihté (I fear) among the vulgar errors of our 
literature.’ 

Mr. Masson arrives at nearly the same result, but by a different 
route. He does not regard the statement that Milton was whipped 
at college as being fit only to be classed with vulgar errors or the 
reveries of Miss Seward. He evidently thinks it demands careful 
examination; and if we dissent from the conclusion to which his 
investigations have led him, itis not without a full recognition of 
the respect to which his opinion is entitled. Let us see how the 
case stands between us. 

The passage in Aubrey’s MS., which Mr. Masson supposes 
Johnson must have been acquainted with, is as follows:— 


‘ And was a very hard student in the University, and performed all 

his exercises with very good applause. His first tutor there was Mr. 
: whipt him 

Chappell, from whom, receiving some unkindness, he was (though it 


seemed contrary to the rules of the college) transferred to the tuition 
of one Mr, Tovell ['Tovey.]’ 


This passage is expressly set down by Aubrey as containing 
particulars communicated to him by Christopher Milton, the 
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poet's brother. In the absence, therefore, of any other contem- 
porary evidence, its authenticity is not open to dispute. The 
specific fact under consideration, however, turns upon the inter- 
lineation; and as interlineations are usually presumed to be 
after-thoughts, Mr. Masson suggests ‘that Aubrey did not get it 
from Christopher Milton, but picked it up from gossip afterwards.’ 
On a question of this nature the biographer is justified in sifting 
his authorities, and in submitting doubtful passages to all possible 
tests ; although in this instance, when Mr. Masson adds that, ‘it 
is exactly the kind of fact gossip delights to invent,’ he rather 
takes the tone of the advocate who, having espoused one side of a 
question, is exerting his ingenuity to damage the other. How- 
ever, here is the whole case, so far as Aubrey’s statement is con- 
cerned. On the one hand we have an interlineation, which 
nobody pretends to say is not in Aubrey’s handwriting, inserted 
in a passage of particulars which Aubrey professes to have re- 
ceived from Milton's brother; and on the other, we have a sug- 
gestion—for it does not amount to any more—that the substance 
of the interlineation was not derived from Christopher Milton, but 
may have been subsequently picked up from gossip. For our- 
selves, we unhesitatingly adopt the authority of Aubrey, wherever 
he got his information, in preference to the speculation of a writer 
who comes a couple of hundred years after him. We hold that we 
are bound to accept an authority which we have no direct or cir- 
cumstantial testimony to impugn; and that the practice of 
raising controversies of this description is a prolific source of 
error and misconception. That Aubrey vouches for the fact is 
the element which constitutes the authority. Where he obtained 
it is an extraneous consideration in the present state of the dis- 
cussion. If he did not obtain it from Christopher Milton, which 
we have no sufficient ground for doubting, he must have obtained 
it from somebody else—perhaps from ‘gossip, as Mr. Masson 
suggests. But then ‘ gossip’ must have got itsomewhere. It isclear 
that any attempt to trace it to its origin, without more help than 
we now possess, would only carry us round a circle back to the 
point from whence we started. We must still return to Aubrey; 
and we have no more right, in the absence of disproof, to call his 
authority into question on this occasion, than in any of the many 
instances in which it has placed our biographical literature under 
important obligations. 

Waiving, however, the suspicion with which he regards the 
interlineation, and accepting the whole passage as it stands, Mr. 
Masson maintains, on other grounds, that the statement has no 
foundation in truth. It is curious enough that the evidence on 
which he relies is the same as that from which Johnson drew 
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exactly the opposite conclusion. His argument is a little cir- 
cuitous and involved; but we believe that its actual substance 
may be thus presented in a short compass : If Milton underwent 
corporal punishment, Mr. Masson maintains, it must have been 
before he was eighteen, because, above that age, under-graduates 
(who alone came under the penalty) were ‘ usually, if not inva- 
riably, exempt ;’ Milton ‘ attained the age of eighteen complete on 
the 9th December, 1626; the verses to Diodati, in which Milton 
alludes to his college affray, whatever it was, Mr. Masson takes 
some pains to show, must have been written in April or May, 
1626 ; therefore they fix the date of the affray at a time when 
Milton was beyond the age at which he could have suffered cor- 
poral punishment under the statutes. Mr. Masson further main- 
tains, that the verses do not justify the inference that Milton had 
suffered any such punishment. We will take this chain of reason- 
ing backwards, beginning with the passage in the poem to Diodati, 
which is thus literally rendered by Mr. Masson :— 


‘Me at present this city contains, which the Thames washes with 
its ebbing wave; and me, not unwilling, my father’s house now pos- 
sesses. At present it is not my care to revisit the reedy Cam; nor 
does the love of my forbidden rooms yet cause me grief. Nor do 
naked fields please me, where soft shades are not to be had. How ill 
that place suits the votaries of Apollo! Nor am I in the humour 
still to bear the threats of a harsh master, and other things not to be 
submitted to by my genius. If this be exile, to have gone to my 
father’s house, and, free from cares, to be pursuing agreeable relaxa- 
tions, then, certainly, I refuse neither the name nor the lot of a fugi- 
tive, and gladly I enjoy the condition of exile.’ 


The reader must put his own construction upon this passage. 
It seems to us conclusive as to the fact that Milton was under- 
going rustication ; if not, what is meant by ‘ forbidden rooms,’ or 
by the description of his condition as that pf ‘ exile,’ and of him- 
self as a ‘fugitive?’ Upon the subject of punishment it will, 
probably, be considered by most readers as explicit as a proud 

_ youth could be expected to be in a Latin elegy addressed to a 
friend. We know not what other meaning than that of corporal 
punishment can be drawn from its dark allusions to ‘the threats 
of a harsh master, and ‘other things’ (rendered by Johnson 
‘something else’) to which Milton’s genius could not submit. 
The light thrown upon it by Aubrey places this interpretation, in 
our opinion, beyond controversy. 

It being important to Mr. Masson's argument to determine, if 
possible, the time when the poem was_written, he supplies the 
evidence by which he believes that point may be resolved. It 
lies in a nutshell. There is no date to the verses ; but as Milton 
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arranged his juvenile pieces with a general adherence to chrono- 
logical order, and as the piece following this epistle to Diodati 
can be assigned with certainty to September 1626, ‘ we can hardly,’ 
says Mr. Masson, ‘ but assume this to have been written earlier 
in the same year. Why in the same year? ‘The expression 
‘ tempora veris’ shows, undoubtedly, that it was written in the 
spring. But why in the spring of the same year? Why not in 
the spring of the previous year, during the whole of which time 
Milton and Diodati were in correspondence? Probability may 
be in favour of 1626, although we do not understand why it 
should, seeing that there is no evidence whatever, good, bad, or 
indifferent, one way or the other; but if it be, it leads us, after 
all, to nothing more than a plausible conjecture. 

But granting that Mr. Masson has made out his date satis- 
factorily, and that the verses were written in the spring of 1626, 
thereby fixing the occurrence at college as having just happened, 
that is to say in the March or April of that year, what then? 
We are much mistaken if the whole case does not break down 
under Mr. Masson’s own proofs. Milton had then just passed 
his seventeenth year. He was seventeen on the 9th Dec. 1625; 
and as the under-graduates were not exempt from corporal pun- 
ishment until, to use our author's express words, they were 
‘ over the age of eighteen,’ it is evident that Milton came within 
the class contemplated by the statute, and, therefore, might have 
undergone the punishment. Suppose even that Milton had 
actually passed his eighteenth year, it could not be admitted as con- 
clusive evidence against Aubrey’s statement, since we have Mr. 
Masson's authority for the fact, that under-graduates of that age, 
although usually, were not invariably, exempt from corporal pun- 
ishment; and what actually happened to one under-graduate 
might happen to another. A remarkable example is furnished 
in a case which occurred nearly a quarter of a century after Mil- 
ton’s time, when the penal statutes were considerably relaxed, and 
corporal punishment restricted to boys below sixteen. If, under 
such improved circumstances, a student of eighteen (two years 
over the maximum of the statute) was publicly flogged in the 
refectory of Christ Church, for ‘insolent and pragmatical’ con- 
duct, we can have little hesitation in believing that a student who 
had reached the maximum might have been similarly punished 
under a more stringent régime. It is possible that throughout 
the whole of this passage we may have misunderstood the drift of 
Mr. Masson’s argument about Milton’s age, which, we confess, is 
not quite clear to us. The-main question, however, remains 
unaffected by a speculation which proyes nothing either way. 

We may supplement and dismiss the whole argument by re- 
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ferring to a circumstance which Mr. Masson has either over- 
looked or did not deem of sufficient importance to notice. When 
Wood was writing his Athene, Aubrey lent him his MS., which 
Wood acknowledged in a note, still preserved in a blank leaf. 
From this MS. Wood derived the whole of his Life of Milton. 
Aubrey was disappointed with the Life, and in a memorandum 
which he left behind him, complained of the way in which Wood 
had dealt with his MS. Warton, with a view to discover the 
exact grounds of Aubrey’s dissatisfaction, compared the MS. with 
the life in the Athene, and found that Wood had omitted several 
particulars, one of which he instances—that Milton had been 
actually whipped by Dr. Thomas Bainbridge, Master of Christ's 
College, while he was at Cambridge.* This does not, of course, 
establish the truth of the statement, but it tends to show that 
Aubrey believed in its truth, which is the best certificate of its 
authenticity we are now ever likely to obtain. 

The next incident of note occurred two years after the tempo- 
rary rustication, and is one which, remembering to whom it 
happened, might have been looked for earlier. It is recorded in 
an autobiographical revelation which Mr. Masson discovers in 
the seventh Latin elegy, written by Milton when he was between 
nineteen and twenty. This elegy is composed after a time- 
honoured and familiar pattern. The poet, in his ignorance of 
the powers of Cupid, had long scorned and laughed at his arrows, 
and Cupid, according to his wont in such cases, resolved to have 
his revenge. Accordingly, when Milton is walking on a May 
morning, in one of the crowded thoroughfares, Cupid, who is 
lying in wait for him, discharges a fatal shaft from the eye of 
an unknown fair one. The humours of Cupid on this occasion 
are such as he has been in the habit of indulging any time 
since the classical poets began to chronicle his performances. 
We quote from Mr. Masson’s translation :— 


‘Without delay he clings first to the maiden’s eyebrows, and then 
to her mouth; now he nestles in her lips, and then he settles in her 
cheeks; whatever parts the nimble archer wanders over, he wounds 
my unarmed heart, alas! in a thousand places. Immediately, unac- 
customed pains were felt in my heart,’ &c. 


Mr. Masson thinks that this elegy, literally interpreted, means 
that somewhere about the Ist or 2nd of May, 1628, Milton fell 
in love for the first time in his life with a beauty he saw by 
chance in a public place in London—Gray’s Inn Walks, perhaps, 
for we may as well give the supposititious incident a supposititious 
locality, or the more rural quarter of Marrowbone Gardens. Such 


* Life and Remains of Dean Bathurst. 
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things have happened, and are happening every day; but we 
must say we cannot trace in this elegy the faintest tinge of reality. 
It is exactly in the premeditated manner of a scholastic exercise 
upon certain models with which every schoolboy is acquainted ; 
it has not a spark of ardour, enthusiasm, or living passion. Its 
structure, phrases, and images, are derived from sources to which 
other elegy writers have applied for the same purpose. We can 
discern nothing in it to call for observation, except its skill, 
which is great. Real feeling there is none. A youth of nine- 
teen or twenty, who had fallen in love, especially for the first 
time, would hardly go to the Pantheon for the means of express- 
ing his sensations ; or if he did call in mythological assistance 
he would use it more sparingly. Here Cupid is predominant 
from first to last, and the lady, who is presumed to have inspired 
the poem, scarcely appears. 

Nor, to look from this suggestive speculation to a broader view 
of the poet's life and nature, was Milton of that order of minds 
of whom such a circumstance could be safely predicated. It 
would, probably, be hazarding too much to say that Milton never 
was in love; he may have been touched by some such transient 
fancies as the term is commonly applied to in its ordinary signi- 
fication. But, as it is loosely said of some men, that they are 
not marrying men, so it may be said of Milton, that he was not 
& man, if we may so express ourselves, for falling in love. 
‘Seriousness,’ as Mr. Masson truly observes, ‘a solemn and even 
‘ austere demeanour of mind, was the characteristic of Milton, even 
‘in his youth.’ This gravity did not prevent him at college from 
giving vent occasionally to his animal spirits, when the fit 
chanced to seize him, or the opportunity was favourable ; but it 
interposed a barrier of ice against the seductions of passion. 
He writes comical doggrel upon the death of old Hobson, the 
carrier, heads the saturnalia of his college at the end of the 
session, and is capable, not only of much riotous mirth in his 
orations, delivered before both fellows and students, but of coarse 
and even gross jokes and allusions. Yet neither the heart nor 
the blood of this student was ever stirred by passion throughout 
that impressionable season of life when, independently of the 
dangerous associations of a college, youth is beset by tempta- 
tions on all sides. The fact is not more remarkable in the life 
of Milton than in the history of poetry. 

Although there is no truth in the legend of the Italian lady, 
the beauty of Milton’s face and person is accredited from too 
many sources to admit of being questioned. Grace, elegance, 
and delicacy, were seldom so felicitously combined. His face 
was oval, his hair light, and profuse in quantity, the expression 
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of his eyes sweet, serene, and thoughtful, his complexion exceed- 
ingly fair, and his figure slight and symmetrical. Without being 
effeminate, either in spirit or muscle, for he was an adroit swords- 
man, and considered himself a match for antagonists of much 
greater weight and strength, he had a certain gentle and almost 
feminine air, which acquired for him a special reputation in the 
University. He was to his college what the silver beech is to 
the forest. His fellow-collegians called him the ‘Lady’ of 
Christ's. This sobriquet, or nickname, is a key to his life and 
poetry. It was his fellow-students’ way of indicating their sense 
of that purity which, taking deep root in his youth, spread itself 
over his subsequent career, and communicated its elevating in- 
fluence to his writings. When he had afterwards to defend him- 
self against scurrilous assaults, he informs his assailants that he 
laid down, from the very beginning, the stern practice of virtue 
as the rule of his conduct, and that he held it as a fundamental 
principle, that whoever hoped to be a true poet, or to write wor- 
thily of great and noble things, should be ‘ himself a true poem,’ 
or pattern of all that is good and excellent. The strict course 
he observed at the University, he tells us very plainly he con- 
tinued to observe on his travels, Speaking of Geneva, he 
says-— 

‘The mention of this city makes me again call the Deity to wit- 
ness, that in all these places in which vice meets with so little dis- 
couragement, and is practised with so little shame, I never once 
deviated from the paths of integrity and virtue; and perpetually re- 
flected that, though my conduct might escape the notice of men, it 
would not elude the inspection of God.’ 


This innate feeling of chastity, and love of virtue, inspire his 


poetry with a kind of divine beauty and spiritual sweetness, for | 


which no parallel can be found amongst the greatest of ancient 


or modern poets. In the following passage, from one of his con- | 


troversial vindications, we have the soul of Comus in prose. He 
is referring to the studies and habits of his youth :— 


‘Thus, from the laureate fraternity of poets, riper years and the 
ceaseless round of study and reading led me to the shady spaces of 
hilosophy, but chiefly to the divine volumes of Plato, and his equal 
enophon. Where, if I should tell ye what I learned of chastity and 


love,—I mean that which is truly so, whose charming-cup is only ~ 
virtue, which she bears in her hand to those who are worthy; the | 
rest are cheated with a thick intoxicating potion, which a certain | 


sorceress, the abuser of Love’s name, carries about—and how the first 


and chiefest of love begins and ends in the soul, producing those | 
happy twins of her divine generation, Knowledge and Virtue, with © 
such abstracted sublimities as these it might be worth"your listening.’ ; 
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Such early and steadfast rectitude of life, and, considering the 
intellect and imagination it held in check, such marvellous self- 
discipline, command our implicit admiration; but it is impossi- 
ble, at the same time, not to be struck by the extraordinary con- 
tradiction which all this cold and almost conventual virtue pre- 
sents to that notion of the poetical temperament, which not only 
appears to be most consistent with the common ideal of the poe- 
tical character, but which is really supported by an overwhelm- 
ing body of examples. As Mr. Masson says, it is dead against 
the ‘wild oats’ theory. It is also dead against the poetical 
theory ; so much so that, as our biographer observes, were Milton 
to be painted as he lived in his youth, dropping out his genius, 
it would be difficult to persuade anybody who held the ordinary 
theory, that he was, or ever could have become, a poet. 


‘ Were it possible to place before the theorists all the materials that 
exist in judging of Milton’s personal disposition as a young man, 
without exhibiting to them at the same time the actual and early 
| proofs of his poetical genius, their conclusion, were they true to their 
_ theory, would necessarily be, that the basis of his nature was too solid 

and immoveable, the platform of personal aims and aspirations over 
_ which his thoughts moved and had footing too fixed and firm to 
| permit that he should have been a poet.’ 


In considering this remarkable phase of Milton's character, 
however, it must not be overlooked that he carried into his poetry 
the same abnegation of all passionate emotions and indulgences 
that marked his life. Thebeauty that pervades his great poetical 
works is a beauty of a purer essence than that of mere earth. It 

_is calm and ethereal, and far above the reach of corruption. 
Wealthy beyond all other English poets in the resources of ex- 

_ tensive erudition, and possessing an imagination which enabled 
him to turn the accumulated treasures of a life of arduous read- 
- , ing to the happiest account, he offers a singular contrast in this. 
} respect to the whole race of bards. There is no love in his 
poems. He depicted it only in those manifestations which 
awaken the diviner part of our nature; but, speaking broadly, 
never in its human characteristics. Of no other poet can this be 

| | said without large exceptions. Whatever complexional differences 
j | prevail among these, they are all coloured by the ‘ universal 
passion.’ Chaucer, capable of a versatility that sounded all its 

e depths and moods; Spenser, tender and romantic; Shakspeare, 
n | for whom every foible of the heart and brain had a living in- 
t | terest ; Ben Jonson, lusty in his verse as in his constitution ; 
¢ Donne, sensuous even in the entangled mazes of his metaphy- 
h ‘sical subtleties; Dryden, voluptuous to the last; even thin- 
» living Pope, inflamed by imaginary devotion; all, from the 
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greatest down to the meanest of that long train who make pro- 
cession in their singing robes through our literature, have cele- 
brated that influence, chaste or impure, to which Milton alone 
seems to have been superior. 

It seems to be settled amongst the biographers that Milton 


was originally destined for the Church. The statement rests on 


a passage in the Reason of Church Government, where, speaking 
of his youth, he says—‘ The Church, to whose service, by the in- 
tentions of my parents and friends, I was destined as a child.’ 
But the fact has been generally overlooked, that in the Defensio 
Secunda, he says he was educated with a view to literature, or, as 
we may practically interpret it, to become himself an instructor 
of others: his words are—‘ My father destined me from a 
child to the pursuits of literature.’ This is important, because it 
materially qualifies, if it does not altogether set aside, the re- 
ceived notion that Milton conceived a disgust to the Church while 
he was at college. Mr. Masson thinks that the opinions he ex- 
pressed against prelacy and Church tyranny ten years after he 
left Cambridge were really formed while he was a student, and 
that, before he finally returned home, he had already renounced 
all thought of the ministerial office, and ‘ obtained his father’s 
‘consent to a life of very different prospects—to wit, a life of 
‘ continued study, without any professional end whatever, though 
‘ with the possibility of authorship, or some other public applica- 
‘tion of his powers, in the distance.’ We do not know from 
what source these particulars are derived ; and, in lack of autho- 
rity, we are strongly inclined to believe that there was no neces- 
sity for making any appeal to his father on the subject. The 
choice of a profession was apparently left open to him from the 
beginning. The life he led at the University was, as to profes- 
sions, absolutely aimless. The want of a practical direction in 
his studies was so notorious that, when he had very nearly 
reached the close of his college career, a friend remonstrated with 
him on the unprofitable course he was pursuing, by giving him- 
self up, as Milton describes it, to ‘dream away his years in the 
arms of studious retirement, like Endymion to the moon.’ Milton 
was so deeply impressed by his friend’s remonstrance, that the 
next day he sent him a letter of explanation, the purport of which 
was to excuse himself for not having embraced a profession, on 
the ground that he had not yet made up his mind. It is quite 
clear from this letter that, whatever difficulties Milton may have 
felt at this time, 1631, in shaping his way to a special employ- 
ment, his love of literature and philosophy, which engrossed so 
much of his time, was the principal obstruction ;.and that, strong 
as the objections were which he afterwards urged against Church 
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government, they did not occupy much of his thoughts while he 
was going through his studies at Christ's College. 

At what time Milton’s father retired from the Spread Eagle, 
and took up his residence at Horton, within sight of the royal 
towers of Windsor, has not been ascertained. Mr. Masson’s 


. conjecture that it could not have been long before 1632, the year 


in which his son left Cambridge, is probably correct. It was cer- 
tainly in that year, if not still later, the poet first saw the 
paternum rus; for he tells us that he passed five years at Horton 
before he went abroad, which pretty nearly determines the date, 
as he did not embark for France till the spring of 1638. These 
five years form the dullest portion of the biography in the way 
of external movement. It was during this interval Comus and 
the Arcades, Il Penseroso and L’Allegro were written; but 
beyond these manifestations of the creative genius that was at 
work in the seclusion of the paternal retreat, there is little to 
record. The five years were given to laborious preparation for 
the great business of life, varied only by occasional visits to the 
metropolis for the purpose of purchasing books, or making fresh 
acquisitions in mathematics and music. Great, however, as was 
Milton's appetite for study, he appears to have become palled 
sometimes by the monotony of the country house, and to have 
longed for a change of some sort. The dreariness of that stag- 
nant life was -too much even for him. He wanted more action, 
more intercourse with men, or, at all events, the means of en- 
tering into it when it suited him. Writing to his friend Diodati, 
he talks of taking chambers in one of the inns of court, ‘ where,’ 
he says, ‘ with a few associates I may enjoy more comfort, when 
‘I choose to stay at home, and have a more elegant society 
‘ when I choose to go abroad; in my present situation you know 
‘in what obscurity I am buried, and to what inconveniences I 
‘am exposed.’ 

Not a fragment of the house at Horton remains. Even the 
spot where it stood is matter of conjecture. Mr. Masson, with 
that unflagging zeal to which every page of his work bears 
pregnant testimony, has explored the whole neighbourhood, in- 
spected the registers, and read up all the local histories and hand- 
books, without being able to add a scrap to our already scanty 
information. In this dearth of facts he ventures out upon a sea 
of speculations, and, having traced the names of the families that 
occupied some half-dozen of the principal houses of the village, 
he imagines how Milton must have passed his time amongst 
them. Milton’s Horton consisted ‘ rather in the roads, the paths, 
‘and the general aspect of the fields and vegetation, than in the 


‘ actual houses now remaining ;’ and in these rural places, accord- 
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ingly, Mr. Masson supposes Milton to have collected many 
images of country life and pursuits. We cannot quote the whole 
passage, but its character may be inferred from the opening :— 


‘ Look back, reader, and see him as I do. Now under the elms on 
his father’s lawn, he listens to the rural hum, and marks the branches 
as they wave, and the birds as they fly; now, in the garden, he notes 
the annual series of the plants and the daily blooming of the roses. 
In his walks in the neighbourhood, also, he observes not only the 
wayside vegetation, but the whole wide face of the landscape,’ &c. 


Again, we have Milton making acquaintance with the surround- 
ing families:— 

‘ As he saunters along the road, handsome and fairhaired, the field 
labourers and servants touch their hats to him, and think him a little 
haughty. He comes to know the Hawkinses, the Spensers, the Bow- 
dens, the Michells, and the other denizens of the place of sufficient 
standing to take their turn as churchwardens. He visits the Bul- 
strodes at the Manor House, or at. Place House, and Mr. Goodal at 
the rectory, or he meets these and others sometimes under his father’s 
roof. Every Sunday, in | case, he is one of the little congregation 
in Horton Church, where all Horton is gathered under his eye; and 
as he sits in the pew with his father and mother, and listens to Mr. 
Goodal’s sermon, mayhap the presence of the young scholar and critic 
from Cambridge moves Mr. Goodal to a more ingenious strain than 
need be, and secures for the parish their rector’s very best. 


This belongs to that class of writing which is commonly called 
imaginative biography; and as far as we can undertake to judge 
of its merits, it is very good of its kind. The supposititious inci- 
dents are all within the range of possibility, and give an animation 
to the scene, which could not be procured by limiting the descrip- 
tion to the little or nothing that is really known of Milton’s life 
at Horton. It is highly probable that the young poet observed 
the waving of the branches and the flying of the birds on his 
father’s lawn, and noted other phenomena of nature in his walks. 
It may be readily conceived also, that the labourers touched their 
hats to him as he sauntered along, although it is not so sure that 
he came to know all the churchwardens, or that, with his pecu- 
liar views of public worship, he went to church every Sunday. 
Granting, however, the vraisemblance of the whole, we doubt 
whether this species of speculation is not rather hazardous at best, 
and whether, in the particular instance before us, it is not in- 
consistent with the general plan of the work. We admit the 
importance of endeavouring to eliminate the vital truth out of 
the dry details which compose the usual materials of a biography ; 
but the experiment must be made with caution. Mr. Masson’s 
volume is so remarkable an example of scholarly industry applied 
to the collection of facts, that he might have dispensed with fancy 
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painting altogether, without any loss of interest, and would have 
better preserved the special character of the work if he had. 

The survey of contemporary literature, which follows upon the 
close of Milton’s University career, will abundantly gratify the 
curiosity of a wide circle of readers. It is broad and compre- 
hensive, and displays considerable knowledge of the field of 
inquiry, and a judgment generally just, and always unprejudiced. 
Of course it is not to be expected that every touch in a rapid 
panorama of this nature should be accurate, or that everybody 
should be equally satisfied with its mode of treatment. Some will 
detect omissions, others exaggerations, and none will agree on all 
points with the writer. It may happen, too, that when the author 
is indisputably right, oracular readers will be found to pronounce 
him totally wrong. These are amongst the rude and penal 
criticisms to which all such outlines are liable; and we cannot 
illustrate them more effectually than by indicating a few passing 
objections of our own. For instance, we demur to Mr. Masson's 
opinion that Chapman and Drayton, themselves essentially dif- 
ferent as compared with each other, had ‘a likeness of poetic 
manner’ to Spenser; nor can we trace in Milton any such resem- 
blance, although we know that Dryden and Pope said that he was 
an imitator of Spenser in his youth. Is it by accident or design 
that Cowley is left out of a catalogue raisonné of poets that em- 
braces Crashaw, Herrick, Donne, and Suckling—Cowley, of whom 
Lord Clarendon declares that, in his day he had ‘ taken a flight 
above all men in poetry?’ We should be disposed to consider 
Cowley an influential presence in the literature of the age upon 
which Milton entered, for although his glory was destined to go 
out into total darkness half a century afterwards, he was, in his 
own time, and for many subsequent years, paramount over all 
contemporaries. ‘Never any poet, says Dennis, in his Familiar 
Letters, ‘ left a greater reputation behind him than Mr. Cowley, 
while Milton remained obscure, and known but to a few.’ 

Is Mr. Masson's theory of the intimacy that subsisted between 
men of letters and men of rank supported by the facts that have 
come down to us from the seventeenth century? ‘ In these 
days,’ he says, ‘notwithstanding the greater etiquette which 
* hedged in rank, there was far more of cordial and familiar 
‘intimacy between men of rank and men of the literary class 
‘ than at present.’ This theory is repeated in other places, and 
Ben Jonson and Shakspeare are cited as examples. But we 
apprehend that, whatever may be said in reference to Jonson, 
who was weak enough to desire it to be thought that he was inti- 
mate with women of rank, there is not a particle of evidence to 
sustain the statement that Shakspeare’s intimacy with the Earls 
of Southampton and Pembroke is well known. So far from being 
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‘ well known,’ it is purely an inference, drawn from the slenderest 
threads of circumstance. Independently, however, of particular 
-cases, it was notoriously an age of servility, the most decisive 
proofs of which survive in the base, cringing, and slavish dedi- 
cations through which the authors fawned on the great men, their 
patrons. It was emphatically an age of patronage, which de- 
graded the condition of the writer, and rendered intimacy with 
the lord impossible. Whoever wishes to learn how educated men 
and authors who belonged to the middle stratum of society were 
treated, as a class, by men of rank in the days of the Stuarts, 
may be recommended to read attentively the poems of Oldham, 
and to study the history of that unhappy race of scholars who 
were nicknamed trencher-chaplains, and who, if Swift is to be 
believed, continued to wear their livery down to the time of Queen 


e. 

The, sketch of Ben Jonson is excellent and thoroughly cha- 
racteristic throughout ; but its bold effects are sometimes obtained 
at a slight cost of strict fidelity. Jonson's literary sovereignty is 
somewhat overstated; and his ‘ constitutional hypochondria’ is 
hardly borne out by any account of him that has reached us. 
All his life long, whatever sovereignty his great weight of metal 
may have acquired for him, or rather may have enabled him to 
seize upon, he was involved in quarrels, which perpetually ex- 
posed him to opprobrious insults. He was generally unfortunate 
also in his productions, especially his plays, and in the latter part 
of his life he lived in the deepest obscurity, and died so wretchedly 
poor, that he was buried in an erect posture, to save burial 
fees by economy of space.* 

The concluding chapter, following Milton through his conti- 
nental journey, is one of the most interesting in the volume, but 
we must be content to recommend it to perusal, for we have 
already exceeded our limits. 

If we have had occasion, in speaking of this work, to regret 
the interruptions to which the narrative is exposed by disserta- 
tions on public affairs, and if we venture to think that, at all 
events, they might have been advantageously reserved for a later 
period, when Milton had entered upon the public stage, we are 
not insensible to the consideration which is due to the author's 
declaration of what he intended his work to be. ‘I intend it to 

- be,’ he observes, ‘not merely a Biography of Milton, but also, in 
some sort, a continuous History of his Time; and he adds that 
there are large portions which, if the reader chooses, may ‘ stand 
apart as so much attempt at separate contemporary History.’ 
Mr. Masson has a right to expect that this announcement should 
be received as an answer in full to all objections. 

* Poetical Works of Ben Jonson, Annotated Edition. Page22. 1856. 
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Arr. VII.—(1.) Le Correspondant d’ Octobre 29, 1858. 
(2.) Un Debat sur ? Inde au Parlement Anglais. Par le Comte de 


MonTALEMBERT, l’un des quarante de l’Académie Frangaise. 
London: W. Jefis. 1858. 


(8.) 4 Debate on India in the English Parliament. By M. le 
Comte de Monratempert. Translated by permission of M. de 
Montalembert. W. Jeffs. 1858. 

(4.) Remon et Angleterre. Etude Sociale et Politique. Par CHaRLEs 

ENCE. 

Jacques Boyneror ou L’Equilibre Maritime. Paris. 1858. 

6.) L’ Angleterre et la Guerre. Paris. 1858. 

(7.) ZL’ Univers Journal Quotidien. Paris. 1858. 

(8.) Zhe Political and Historical Works of Louis Napoleon Bona- 


parte, President of the French Republic, and Emperor of the 
French. Wondon. 1852. 


(9.) Procés de M.le Comte de Montalembert, avec les discours de M.M. 


Berryer et Dufaure, précédé de sa vie, avec wn facsimile de son 
écriture. W. Jeffs. 1858. 


(10.) Le Moniteur du 2 Decembre, 1858. 
(11.) A Letter to Mr. Bright on his Plan for turning the English 


Monarchy into a Democracy, from Henry Drummond. Bosworth 
and Harrison, 1858. 


GREAT results have been achieved for constitutional freedom in 
Great Britain by contests in the courts of law with the Executive 
Government. ‘The case of ship money in 1636, with which the 
name of Hampden is not less gloriously than inseparably con- 
nected—the case of William Prynne in 1632—the case of the 
Seven Bishops in the reign of James II., in which the Non- 
conformists made common cause with the Church—the cases of 
Hardy, Horne Tooke, Thelwall, John Wilkes, and Shipley, Dean 
of St. Asaph, in the past century—have all contributed to the 
extension of sound doctrine, and to the perpetuation of freedom 
of discussion and of our general liberties, civil and religious. In 
Scotland, and Ireland also, contests in a legal form have been 
productive of the best effects on public opinion. The speeches 
of counsel in the cases of Muir, Fyshe, Palmer, and the unhappy 
Gerald, kept alive, according to Lords Cockburn and Murray, a 
spark of public feeling inScotland, and prevented that country from 
becoming a fee-farm of Henry Dundas, afterwards Lord Melville. 
The forensic efforts of Curran, Ponsonby, Bushe, Plunket, Ball, 
Burrowes, and, later still, of O‘Connell, in various cases con- 
nected with the liberty of the press and the right of free discus- 
sion, elevated and sustained the drooping spirits of Irishmen 
during the careers of Lords Camden and Castlereagh ; and, later 
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still, of Lords Liverpool and Sidmouth. We all know what has 
been achieved for free discussion by the Broughams, the Den- 
mans, the Wetheralls, the Copleys, the Lenses, the Vaughans, 
the Scarletts, and Henry Coopers of a nearly extinct generation— 
men as memorable in their day as the Erskines, Laws, Pigotts, 
and Romiillys. 

Among our French neighbours, too—the people most resembling 
ourselves in an advanced civilization—legal combats have had an 
immense influence on public liberty. The first great stand made 
against the Jesuits and their detestable principles in France, 
was by the celebrated advocate, Etienne Pasquier, in the 
reign of our own Elizabeth. A Royalist by connexion, like M. 
de Montalembert, Pasquier maintained that the throne should be 
based on liberty; a Roman Catholic, too, like the celebrated 
author of Un Débat sur l Inde, he did not desire, like the ma- 
jority of his creed, to close the Evangelists, or to make the Bible 
a sealed book to his countrymen and tothe world. The names of 
Patru and Gerbier may also be cited as having, during the 
reigns of Louis XIV., Louis XV., and Louis XVI., kept alive in 
courts of law—when they were extinct elsewhere—the best prin- 
ciples of liberty. The bar of France, like the bar of England, 
has, in the worst and darkest times of peril for freedom, exhibited 
the highest moral courage in its contests with arbitrary power. 
Twenty, nay, fifty, advocates were ready to defend Louis XVI. 
at the risk of their heads, and as many would have offered to 
defend the Duke d’Enghien, had he not been summarily and san- 
guinarily despatched by a military tribunal. 

In the most despotic days of Napoleon I., the bar of France, in 
all judicial contests, neither flattered nor fawned upon him. At 
the most dangerous risks, French counsel exercised their calling 
without regard to his threats, and often in express contradiction 
to his wishes. Bonnet defended, surrounded by bristling bayonets, 
General Moreau ; and Georges Cadoudal, the Polignacs ; and De 
Riviere also found honest and intrepid defenders. All is not lost 
in a country in which, despite the frowns of arbitrary power, advo- 
cates will boldly struggle for, if they cannot successfully main- 
tain, the principles of law and justice. The first Napoleon felt 
this truth ; and hence he ever regarded advocates with an evil eye. 

A spirit of controversy and inquiry into principles and facts, 
the distinguishing characteristics of the forensic forum, are not 
favourable to projects of despotism or of arbitrary authority ; and 
it is, therefore, not wonderful that First Consul, Consul, and 
Emperor hated advocates, dreaded their influence, and refused 
them admissiun to his Legion of Honour. Probably, if the truth 
were declared, the eloquent tongues of the adyocates Bellart, 
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Bonnet, Dommanger, Garat, Bellecocq, and the elder Berryer, 
contributed as much to the overthrow of the first Bonapartean 
tyranny, as the eloquent pens of Chateaubriand and Madame de 
Staél. 

If we pass from the first Empire to the Restoration, though 
we must admit the appearance of the elder Bourbons was favour- 
ably received by the instructed body of French advocates, who 
rejoiced in the declaration of St. Ouen, the constitutional charter, 
and the establishment of representative government, all in har- 
mony with the ideas and principles of legal order ; yet so soon as 
the Executive, departing from its first impressions, entered on a 
harsh, violent, or despotical course, either as regarded individuals, 
the liberty of speech, or the liberty of the press, the bar of 
France performed its duty—remonstrating, warning, and legally 
protesting, on behalf of their clients—in the face of the 
tribunals. 

Nothing more tended to expose the outrages of the fanatic Ultra- 
montane mobs in the south, to whose excesses Marshal Brune fell 
a victim, than the forensic speech of M. Dupin ina public court of 
justice. In the affair of Bavoux, in 1819, and in the prosecution 
of the Abbé de Pradt and M. Jouy, in 1820, the same advocate 
exhibited so much professional learning, combined with such 
cleverness and energy, that henceforth, under the benign influence 
of representative institutions, the scope of the bar became en- 
larged in France, and in the exercise of its noble functions it 
conferred the greatest benefits in extending civil and religious 
liberty. Some of the speeches delivered in courts of justice at 
this epoch, rival, if, indeed, they do not surpass, the eloquence of 
the Chambers. The number and importance of political trials, in 
which the greatest questions of state and policy were discussed, 
may account for the progress made in France in this species of 
forensic eloquence. A style at once parliamentary and legal was 
adopted by the most eminent French lawyers, in which historical 
illustrations and the largest views were combined with close and 
accurate reasoning. 

In the political trials which had occurred during the reign of 
Louis XVIII. and Charles X., the talents of the bar shone out 
most brightly. The defence of Paul Louis Courier, by M. 
Berville, is a fine piece of historical reasoning, and effected more 
in the interests of free discussion than all that had been previously 
spoken or written. The efforts of Dupin for De Béranges, in 
1821, for the Miroir in the same year, and for the Constitutionnel, 
in 1825, in which the doctrine of ‘tendance,’ or tendency, was 
first broached, did immense public service. Nor was civil liberty 
alone indebted to M. Dupin. In the affair of Count Montlosier, 
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in which he was counsel, the liberties of the Gallican Church, 
the grand doctrines of religious toleration, and the slippery 
morality of the Jesuits were all involved and thoroughly dis- 
cussed, and the advocate did as much service in ventilating correct 
views on those subjects, as he did in 1826, in defending the liberty 
of the subject against arbitrary arrests, in the case of Isambert. 
When Polignac, in his blindness, turned on the best friends of 
the monarchy, and directed a prosecution against the Débats, 
M. Dupin was employed for the defence, and on the eve of 
Christmas day, 1829, seven months before the Revolution of 
July, 1830, uttered in the Cour Royale these prophetic words :— 
‘C'est un mauvais jeu que d’employer des soldats a faire des 
coups d'état; les coups d'état qui sont les séditions du pouvoir 
ne lui réussissent pas mieux contre les lois que les seditions du 
peuple contre la royauté.’ Indeed, we may take this opportunity 
of saying, that the most strenuous struggles for public liberty, 
and the best efforts to educate, enlighten, and elevate the public 
mind in France, during the reigns of Louis XVIII. and 
Charles X., were made in the courts of justice, whether of high 
or of low degree. The speeches of counsel in the cases of the 
Constitutionnel and the Courier Frangais, in the cases of the 
Nain Jaume, and the Bibliotheque Historique, in the cases of 
Lamennais, Fabvier, Canuel, Puyraveau, D’Argenson, and the 
Chevaliers de l'Epingle Noir, rendered famous the names of 
Dupin, Mauguin, Berryer, Hennequin de Martignac, Paillet, 
Odillon Barrot, Teste and Marie. Nearly all of these eminent 
men became celebrated deputies, and five of them became 
ministers of the Crown or of the Republic. ' 

During the reign of Louis Philippe, there were few state pro- 
secutions, if we except that of M. Louis Napoleon Buonaparte, 
now Emperor of the French, in which M. Berryer as much dis- 
tinguished himself as he has recently done in the case of Count 
Montalembert. But in the few prosecutions that occurred during 
the reign of the late King of the French, the speeches of counsel, 
the comments of the Press, and the criticisms that were uttered, 
both in the Chamber of Peers and the Chamber of Deputies, 
greatly contributed to warn and enlighten the sovereign and the 
cabinet, as well as to keep the country wakeful. 

Since the era of the Coup d'état of the 2nd December, 1851, 
the press in France has been to all intents and purposes 
dead. Journalism, so all-powerful during the reigns of 
Louis XVIII., Charles X., and Louis Philippe, end during also 
the first period of the Republic—journalism, which it must be 
admitted, so often misused and abused its power—is now com- 
pletely prostrate and powerless, lying at the mercy of the Home 
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Minister, of the Bureau de la Presse, or of any other minion of 
authority. There is not merely a eensorship, but there are 
private and public warnings, and after three of these public 
monitions or avertissements, a journal ceases to appear, and is 
in fact extinguished. In this way, the Revue de Paris, the 
Manuel de UInstruction Prémiere, the National, the Corsaire, 
the Assemblée Nationale, the Spectatewr, the Eco du Pas 
de Calais, the Progrés du Pas de Calais, and many other 
Parisian and provincial journals have been within a few years 
summarily disposed of, and the properties of honest citizens, 
giving employment to editors, reporters, readers, compositors, 
folders, and hawkers, have been ruthlessly confiscated, with- 
out the intervention of judge or jury. In the case of the 
Progrés du Pas de Calais, what renders the measure the 
more ungrateful and iniquitous is, that during several years 
of his imprisonment at Ham, M. Louis Napoleon Buonaparte, 
now Emperor of the French, was a democratic contributor, more 
particularly between the years 1841 and 1845 or 1846, to the 
pages of the paper, and made use of its columns, as well as of 
those of the Journal de la Somme, and the Journal du Loiret, to 
increase his popularity, and to propagate his political views. 
Hundreds of provincial journals have shared the fate of this 
northern luminary, and since the empire has been inaugurated, 
Paris has seen perish the metropolitan journals, the National, La 
République, Le Courier Francais, L’Evénement, Assemblée 
Nationale, and many others not necessary to mention here. Nor 
is this the whole truth. Of the existing journals, probably not 
one but the Débats can be said to be independent, and the 
Débats, as well as the Siécle, have had several unofficial, and one, 
if not more, official warnings. The Constitutionnel, and other 
journals of Paris, the servile adulators of despotism, have fallen 
into the hands of Jews and jobbers, connected either with the 
Crédit Mobilier, or the Bourse. Independent opinion, indeed, 
does not exist in the diurnal press. Scarcely a fact or a circum- 
stance displeasing to persons in high authority ever transpires, 
and the result is, that the correspondents for London newspapers 
in Paris, are necessitated to fill their letters with anything in the 
world but matters concerning France. The Paris correspondent 
of the leading London journal, almost daily dissertates on the 
state of Spain, of Italy, and of Turkey, occasionally even on the 
state of Austria; but very little is said of Paris or France. If, 
perchance, any measure of the French government is found fault 
with, the blame is laid, probably with the view that the corre- 
spondent may not be expelled France, on some miserable minion 
of authority, such as an Espinasse or a Delangle ; and the fons et 
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origo of every measure—namely, the Emperor himself—‘ who 
reigns as well as governs, escapes scot free from the blame to 
which he is entitled. Under these circumstances, we know little 
more of France from the press than the Emperor and the police 
allow us to know. It is impossible, however, to spend a week in 
any part of France, or to be known to educated Frenchmen 
in the rank of gentlemen, without hearing on every side com- 
plaints of the miserable condition in which the country is placed. 
There is no freedom of tongue, or pen, and little freedom of 
locomotion. A despotism the most absolute, and apparently the 
most powerful and all pervading—for it is buttressed by 500,000 
soldiers, by some millions of ignorant peasants, and by 40,000 
or 50,000 intolerant Ultramontane priests, curates, and monks— 
weighs on the country, and no warning voice is heard in a servile 
Senate, or in a prostituted Chamber. Should Emile Olliver or 
Jules Favre venture to raise their solitary voices, and utter some 
few stirring sentences, their words are drowned by venal inter- 
rupters. At the commencement nearly of the twentieth century 
of our era, it will scarcely be credited that the countrymen of 
Charron and Montaigne, of Voltaire and D’Alembert, of Des- 
cartes and Pascal, of Arnauld and Saint Cyran—men who, for 
three centuries, have scaled the heights of abstract science, and 
excelled in all systems of philosophy, and in every department 
of literature—are reduced to such degrading bondage as this. 
Yet the fact is so, and scores of Frenchmen, who have been im- 
prudent either with tongue or pen, have been for years, and are 
now, expiating at Lambessa, in Africa, or in French Guiana, the 
heinous crime of having denounced tyranny and called a tyrant 
by his proper name. In fact, if the truth were told, and the 
wholesale transportings and expatriations were made known to 
the world, it would be readily admitted that Louis Napoleon has 
done more to outrage humanity and to obliterate every trace of 
mental civilization and independence than any man who has 
appeared in modern times. Scarcely a day has passed since the 
ist of January, 1858, that he has not done something violent, 
impolitic, unjust, or tyrannous, and yet such is the individual 
man whom it is sought to screen behind a file of clerks who are 
called ministers. We can well understand the irresponsibility of 
the throne under a constitutional system, in which ministers 
represent a parliamentary majority. But under an autocracy, or 
a despotism, where a ruler not merely reigns but actually governs 
and commands every movement throughout France, by the tele- 
graphs of his secret cabinet in the Tuileries or the Elysée, such a 
directing despot ought clearly to be held personally responsible for 
his system. Every violent mistake that has been committed 
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through the past year 1858—every public infraction of the liberty of 
Frenchmen—every imprudent or offensive word spoken to foreign 
nations, has proceeded from Louis Napoleon himself. His system 
is a purely selfish autocracy, revolving on its own personal 
egotistical axis. ‘To the man Buonaparte, and his infant child,— 
to his fanatical and intolerant views of government, not merely the 
hopes and happiness of thirty-five millions of Frenchmen, but 
the peace and the tranquillity of Europe and the world are alto- 
gether subordinated. These things chafe and humiliate the 
aristocracy of intellect and birth among our neighbours, and 
irritate the bile of the parliamentary celebrities of Charles X. and 
of Louis Philippe. Among these latter, none was more con- 
spicuous than M. de Montalembert. He had played a foremost 
part by his pen and his tongue in the reign of Louis Philippe ; 
he had been one of the most brilliant orators of the National and 
Constituent Assemblies ; and in the early portion of the career of 
Louis Napoleon, he had shown no antipathy to his views. In 
fact, it was not until the decree of spoliation and confiscation had 
gone forth against the estates and property of the Orleans family, 
that M.de Montalembert, who may be politically mistaken occa- 
sionally, but who is above and before all things a man of honesty 
and a man of honour, wholly broke with the Government of the 
Empire. Since that period, it is true, he was elected to the 
Corps Législatif, for the Department of Doubs, but it was as an 
opponent not as a friend of the Government. His opposition 
while a member, was so dreaded by the partisans of the Govern- 
ment, that every effort was resorted to, to destroy his chances of 
success in the elections of 1857. These efforts were but too 
successful, and since that period, one of the boldest debaters and 
most eloquent writers in France has been altogether excluded 
from political and public life. But though not heard in the 
prostituted Senate, or packed Legislative Assembly of imperialism, 
M. Montalembert has gained the ear and attention of Europe, by 
his literary work, L’avenir Politique de lV Angleterre, and also by 
the articles and essays which he has contributed to Le Corre- 
spondant, a monthly review addressed to the gentry and better 
intellects of his owncountry. During the last three parliamentary 
sessions, the honourable gentleman has made a kind of parlia- 
mentary pilgrimage to this country, and accompanied either by 
the Duke d’Aumale, or the Count de Paris, might be found on 
the night of any important debate seated under the gallery of 
our own House of Commons. In this wise it was, that he was 
present in the debate on Lord Canning’s proclamation, in May last, 
in the House of Commons, his impressions of which he supplied 
to the review, called Le Correspondant, on his return to France. 
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We may here state, in limine, that we do not altogether agree 
with M. Montalembert’s criticisms or views as to Lord Canning’s 
roclamation, as to the question of retribution in India, or as to 
Lord Ellenborough’s despatch. We believe Lord Canning’s go- 
vernment of India to have been courageous, high-spirited, and 
statesmanlike—his proclamation to have been politic under the 
circumstances—and Lord Ellenborough’s despatch to have been 
rash, undignified, unstatesmanlike, and unjust. We are not now, 
however, and under the peculiar circumstances in which M. de 
Montalembert is placed, about to enter into the consideration 
of these differences of opinion. What we are chiefly con- 
cerned in making known, is the fine aspirations for the free- 
dom of his own country which the eloquent writer breathes 
in every page of his article. He tells his countrymen that while 
they are sycophantic or stagnant, and breathe an impure atmo- 
sphere, tainted with servility and corruption, we in this favoured 
land enjoy light, and life, and liberty—freedom of thought, freedom 
of speech, freedom of discussion, freedom of opinion, freedom of 
printing, and freedom of locomotion. With all this abundance 
of liberty there is no country on earth, he proclaims, where law 
and order reign so pre-eminently, or in which monarchy and 
legal authority rest on so stable and sure a foundation. So that 
all the emotions of the heart, soul, and conscience of the British 
people for liberty, are justly compatible with stability, order, and 
the hierarchy of authority, while they are directly productive at 
the same time of our prosperity, of our power, and of our pre- 
dominance in every quarter of the earth. These praises and 
truths, as soon as they saw the light, were deemed a grave crime 
and misdemeanour by the Emperor, and the clerks and minions 
of authority called by courtesy his ministers. At a Cabinet 
Council, at which Louis Napoleon himself presided, it was deter- 
mined to proceed against M. de Montalembert, for having attacked 
the laws of France, for exciting Frenchmen to hatred and con- 
tempt of the Government, and for troubling the public peace. 
The trial came on before judges who are under the surveillance 
of the Procureur Impérial, and who are chosen by the Emperor 
for three years, on the 24th November, when M. Courdouen, the 
Procureur Impérial, opened the case for the Government. He 
stated, amidst general and incredulous laughter, that the press 
in France was freer than it believed itself to be—and amidst signs 
of amazement, proclaimed that no dynasty had ever sustained 
itself by more liberal and moderate laws than the Government of 
Napoleon III. He then maintained that in writing this article 
M. de Montalembert had aimed a blow at France, and at the 
Government of the Emperor, for which he deserved punishment ; 
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for ‘I affirm, gentlemen,’ he concluded, ‘ whatever you may say to 
the contrary, that we live under a free government.’ Berryer 
first addressed the Court for the defence. This gentleman, 
when France had a constitution and representative assemblies, 
was the most eloquent speaker in the Chamber, and one of the 
very few orators in Europe. Nature has been most bountiful to 
him. His face, though now in his sixty-ninth year, is still hand- 
some and expressive, and reflects all the passions of his mind. 
But it is to his incomparable and unequalled voice—to his into- 
nations, now deep, solemn, and serious, now silvery, suave, melo- 
dious, and pathetic—it is to his action, so simple yet so imposing, 
as much as to his quickness, fertility, tact, and wonderful memory 
—that he owes many of his triumphs. 

The advocate on the present occasion fully identified himself 
with his client, and boldly maintained that M. de Montalembert 
had stated facts only in proclaiming that liberty no longer 
existed in France. Hereupon M. Berthelin, the judge, inter- 
rupted him, saying :— 

‘I cannot allow you, M. Berryer, to assert that liberty no 
longer exists in France.’ Whereupon Berryer rejoined— 

‘Ah! M. le President, if it be really thus—if it be necessary 
‘ to deny that which is palpable as the light of day—if it be neces- 
‘sary to lie—to lie only, and to do nothing else but to lie on 
‘and on, as I proceed—I have only to remain silent, to sit down, 
‘to renounce the defence, and to throw up my brief. After 
an explanation from the President, the advocate was permitted to 
proceed. He demonstrated that M. de Montalembert had not 
the intentions imputed to him—that he had exercised only the 
rights of criticism and comparison in a sober and a serious spirit, 
in having praised certain things in England, and in having held 
up her free and glorious institutions as a model to his own and 
other nations. No report of this magnificent discourse, which 
lasted for two hours, has been permitted to appear in the Paris 
journals, for reporters were not allowed to enter the court. But 
the effect which it produced on the auditory was wonderful. Not- 
withstanding the presence of sergents de ville and Chasseurs de 
Vincennes, it was impossible to control the expression of enthu- 
siastic feeling, and the auditory broke out at the conclusion into 
loud applause, which lasted for several minutes. It was at this 
period that M. Villemain, the learned historian and academician, 
seizing the hand of M. Berryer, exclaimed, ‘ Jamais de votre vie 
vous n’avez été plus grand, soit au barreau, soit % la tribune.’ 
The Procureur-General, in a poor reply of a quarter of an hour, 
sought to somewhat efface the impression produced by the 
reasoning and eloquence of Berryer. But he felt the task to be 
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impossible, and sat down abashed and humiliated. The prosecu- 
tion was now in an infinitely worse position than when the parties 
came into court. Berryer had repeated and defended the reason- 
ing of the pamphlet, and by new proofs, fresh illustrations, and 
the happiest arguments, had enforced the views of his client. 
Every auditor was convinced that the author of Un Debat sur 
UInde had right and reason on his side, and that the Government 
was wholly in the wrong; thus proving the position with which 
we set out, that the battle of right and liberty of free discussion 
has been oftener fought in England and France, in courts of law, 
than the uninitiated imagine. M. Dufaure, the Minister of the 
Interior under General Cavaignac, followed M. Berryer on the 
same'side. No one at the French bar has a higher character, 
whether as a profound lawyer, as a calm thinker, and powerful 
reasoner. The unstained character and high integrity of the 
man give additional importance to his utterances. M. Dufaure 
maintained that there could be no such thing as a nation with- 
out the intercommunication of thought. The article before the 
Court, he contended, only contained vague allusions and insinua- 
tions. It was only inferentially and collaterally that it could 
be said to refer to France at all, and he argued it would be 
neither Jaw nor justice, but purely arbitrary and despotical, thus 
indirectly to spell out a criminal conviction. ‘M. de Montalem- 
‘ bert is reproached,’ said M. Dufaure, ‘ for expressing the convic- 
‘tion that France is strong enough and healthy enough to receive 
‘the light, the laws, and the liberty of England. Is not this the 
‘aspiration of a good man and a good citizen? Is it not a 
‘ patriotic thought of a man who has been long associated with 
‘and distinguished in party struggles to believe that his country 
‘may be deemed worthy to enjoy the liberties of England ?’ Not- 
withstanding these brilliant and unanswerable defences, in which 
the counsel for M. de Montalembert exhausted the subject, servile 
judges condemned the writer of the article in the Correspondant 
to six months’ imprisonment, simply and solely for having praised 
England and held her up as a model to the nations. The sen- 
tence, so far from proving that France possesses a free govern- 
ment, as maintained by M. Courdouen, on the contrary proves 
that the liberties and lives of Frenchmen are at the disposal of 
arbitrary authority. The verdict, in truth, completely demon- 
strates that freedom of thought and opinion—that criticism and 
comparison—that the writing of contemporary history and me- 
moirs,—are all incompatible with the existence of the French 
Empire. The pronouncing of the sentence produced among the 
educated and instructed classes emotions of regret and indigna- 
. tion, unaccompanied, however, by the slightest feeling of surprise. 
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_On the following day the Parisian papers appeared without any 
report of the trial—without any comment on the evidence—with- 
out the slightest remark on this remarkable process. It is a 
curious fact, that the only sketch of the proceedings and speeches 
which appeared, was in the London morning papers of the 24th, 
25th, 26th, and 27th, and these were all ruthlessly seized and 
confiscated by the Bureau de la Presse and the police. Not 
content with this razzia on the Times, Daily News, Herald, 
Advertiser, Star, Telegraph, and Standard, the censors also 
seized the Morning Post, containing a feeble apology for the 
French Government. They also seized the whole of the Saturday 
and Sunday weekly journals, from the Saturday Review down to 
Lloyd's Weekly News. Even the twaddling Observer, containing 
as it did a dull and feeble attack on M. de Montalembert, was 
laid hands on because it also contained a summary of the trial 
made up from the morning papers. 

During the last days of November and the first weeks in 
December, Galignani’s reading room presented a perfect wreck. 
The tables usually garnished with five or six copies of half a 
dozen London morning and evening papers were completely 
empty, and some one hundred or one hundred and twenty gentle- 
men, daily in the habit of frequenting the rooms between eight in 
the morning and nine in the evening, were clamouring and discon- 
tented because they were thus deprived of their daily food. It 
was not, however, in Paris that the deepest impression was pro- 
duced. In England, in all the great centres of intelligence, at 
Liverpool, Manchester, Leeds, Sheffield, Newcastle, Hull, Bristol, 
and York, the feeling was as deep as in London. People 
asked each other whether a (ruler who, within nine or ten 
months, had committed so many grave and awful mistakes, so 
many blunders in addition to crimes, really was that clever and 
far-seeing individual that his admirers and flatterers represented 
him to be. 

There was, be it remembered, first the insensate and frenzied 
fear originating out of the Orsini plot— there was then the 
vituperation of this country—then the demand for extraordinary 
measures of coercion, and a change in our laws—and, lastly, the 
measures of repression and violence had recourse to in France 
itself. Following quickly upon these errors, was the open and 
undisguised protection given to the Slave Trade—the coercion 
practised on our ally, Portugal, in the demandingof the Charles et 
Georges, and the insult offered to the Portuguese king by a French 
frigate in the waters of the Tagus. These things, coupled with a 
menacing and minacious tone, clearly enough proved that Louis 
Napoleon had wholly overrated his own influence in Europe, and 
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the world, and had forgotten the independence of other States. 
It should seem, indeed, that the Imperial despot was unquiet and 
ill at ease. Like a parvenu, a novus homo—or, to use a French 
phrase, like a nouveau riche admitted into good society—the 
Emperor appeared always standing punctiliously on his dignity, 
as though his position were not well defined and practically 
assured to him. This is observed every day in private life. 
While the Courtenays, the Devereuxs, the Howards, the Stanleys, 
and the Talbots rest in perfect security on their muniments, and 
exhibit no signs of jfussiness or self-importance, it will be found 
that men of yesterday or the day before, the varnish of whose 
escutcheons is scarcely dry, are always uneasy about their status 
and dignity, stickling for precedence and rank, and exacting com- 
pliances to their bruised dignity. This is very much the feeling 
of the French Emperor. He knows that his claims are not 
recognised by the intellect, the learning, or the intelligence of 
France; he feels that not one man of talent, or character, or 
honesty—that none of the aristocracy of intellect or birth, will 
enlist in his service; but he wishes to prove, notwithstanding, to 
the world, that, supported by the army, the peasantry, and the 
priesthood, he can dictate to other nations: that he can 
oppress Portugal, threaten Belgium and Switzerland, menace 
Spain and Naples, checkmate Austria, and hold an exacting tone 
to England. Experiments ofthis kind, more especially when put 
in practice by a man who does not deem himself subject to those 
laws of morality, honour, conscience, and equity, which all others 
are called on to respect, are fearfully dangerous for the peace of 
the world. The moral blindness, self-willedness, and obduracy 
of Louis Napoleon Buonaparte, great before the 2nd December, 
1851, have been, it now fully appears, expanded by success and 
adulation into a cold, callous, and unbounded feeling of egotism. 
The Chauvinism and man-worship of which he has been for seven 
years the exclusive object, have taught him to think that follies 
cease to be follies, or crimes to be crimes, when perpetrated by 
him. We may judge of his state of mind, of his contempt for 
his country and kind, by the class of men whom he has chosen 


erasing annals of the country, sits in his councils. The 
inister for Foreign Affairs is a person who, some eighteen years 
ago, hung about the small theatres and journals of Paris, and 
who passes, his only title to distinction, for. the author of a ve 
mediocre comedy, called La Coquette sans le Savoir. 
Walewski became the noticed of M. Thiers, first, because he had 
in his veins the blood of the first Napoleon; and, secondly, 
because he was one of the proprietors of the journal le Messager, 


as ministers. Noman of eloquence, or distinguished in the § 
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which supported that minister. The unfledged diplomatist, without 
talent or diplomatic experience of any kind, was sent by the 
Minister of the Ist of March on a mission to Egypt, and, subse- 
quently, to Buenos Ayres. After the 10th December, 1851, the 
Buonaparte blood of M.Walewski recommended him to the Elysée. 
He filled the embassies of Florence and of Naples, and was even, 
for a short time, the representative of Imperialism in this capital. 
But no one here, or elsewhere, ever discovered in him the least 
solid or serious talent, ar any capacity for the management of 
great public affairs. But as he is pliant, and obeys the Imperial 
behests with as much servility as General Espinasse, the Emperor's 
aide-de-camp, he is as appropriately placed at the Foreign, as the 
latter was in February last at the Home Office. M. Delangle 
succeeded, in June last, to General Espinasse. This was a 
change, but scarcely an improvement; for amidst the mean, 
dependent, and servile magistracy of France, no man, not even 
his fellow-townsman, Dupin, is more mean, dependent, and servile 
than M. Delangle. 

As the Emperor of the French has perfectly succeeded in 
gagging the French press, and in the more nefarious scheme of 
blinding the intellect of the French nation, by completely sup- 
pressing opinion and the intercommunication of thought, there 
was, as we have stated, not a word of comment on the trial of M. 
de Montalembert in the French press. In the Faubourg St. 
Germain, and the Chaussée d’Antin, however, the affair was the talk 
of every salon; and the spies of the police had notified to the 
prefect, that in the provinces, as well as in Paris, the name of M. 
de Montalembert was in every mouth. Between the last days of 
November and the 2nd December, the English press still con- 
tinued to comment on the subject more independently than ever. 
Under these circumstances, the Emperor, who had presided at 
the Council when the prosecution was determined on, now suddenly 
recoiled from his own rash act. The very man who had brought 
back France, by a military despotism, to heavier chains than she 
had ever broken or borne in the time of Napoleon I., now 
became affrighted. He saw that though there was no concert, 
no organization, no demonstration, yet among the better and 
more intelligent classes of the nation that men understood each 
other without concert, and were alive to the significance of what 
lay beneath this battle in a court of law. There was no loud 
expression of opinion, it is true, but there were whisperings 
and murmurings, and the mute eloquence of pantomime, by 
which so much is suggested and understood. The Emperor, 
therefore, by his mere volition, resolved, on the anniversary of 
the execrable and sanguinary coup-d’état of the 2nd December, 
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1851—a day of ill omen for France and the world—to pardon 
the eloquent writer whom he originally meant to become his 
victim. 

This intention was couched in the following words inserted in 
the Moniteur. ‘ His Majesty the Emperor, on the occasion of 
‘ the anniversary of the 2nd of December, has remitted in favour 
‘of Count de Montalembert the penalty pronounced against 
‘him.’ To this insolent announcement, by which the autocrat 
intimated that the country had surrendered its conscience, intel- 
lect, interest, and liberty to the mandate and will of one who 
had violated his sacred oath, M. de Montalembert replied in the 
columns of the Moniteur with great dignity. He informed the 
country that he had appealed within the time allowed by law 
against the sentence pronounced against him, and that no 
Government in France had up to the present the right to remit a 
penalty not definitive. I am of those, said M. de Montalembert, 
in conclusion, ‘ who still believe in RIGHT, and who do not 
accept a pardon.’ Not content with having written this letter, 
M. de Montalembert also addressed a missive to Cardinal 
Morlot, Archbishop of Paris, who was stated to have taken steps 
in his favour with the Empress Eugénie. M. de Montalembert 
announced that, if any such steps were taken (which the Car- 
dinal, by letter, denied), that they were not authorized by him. 
On the contrary, he declared that he was proud and honoured by 
a condemnation which proved his fidelity to the political prin- 
ciples of his whole life, and justified him in all he had said and 
thought of France. 

There was, indeed, but one course open to any man of honour 
or principle, and that was to decline a pardon flung to him with 
gratuitous insult in defiance of law. Thus will the question 
again be brought before the Supreme Court by the counsel of 
M. de Montalembert, than whom no two men are better aware 
how fine a constitutional struggle may be made in a court of law. 
Whether the superior judges will show themselves more honest 
and independent than the Berthelins of the Police Correctionelle 
remains to be proved. Meanwhile, in the language of Sir Wil- 
liam Page Wood, at the Fishmongers’ Feast, on Thursday, the 
9th of December, let us congratulate ourselves here in England 
on our having judges who are alike independent of the 
favours or the frowns of the Crown —judges who administer 
the law in the face of day, and who would not dare, like the 
French judges, to exclude the general public or to prohibit the 
taking of notes. Without publicity, indeed, and doors thrown 
wide open to the world, there can be no pure administration of 
justice. It is melancholy, however, to think that, after seventy 
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years of struggles and revolutions, the policy of Torquemada still 
prevails in France, and that courts of law may, like the halls of 
the Inquisition, exclude the general public and do their deeds of 
evil in the dark. The worst feature in the case is, that all the 
violations of law and justice take place without the sincerity of 
honest tyranny. One might have detested the system of the 
late Emperor Nicholas of Russia, frank, direct, and brutal as it 
was—or one may detest the existing system of Ferdinand of 
Naples. But the men you could not and cannot personally 
despise, for they are consistent with themselves and the abomi- 
nable system. The system of Louis Napoleon, on the other 
hand, is a hideous hypocrisy, for he announces himself every- 
where as the representative of 1789. But the struggle of 1789 
was pre-eminently, in theory, and for a time in practice, a 
struggle for liberty—for the suppression of unjust privileges 
and monopolies, for equality before the law, and for general pub- 
licity. It is true that France was brought back in 1804 by a 
soldier-despot to heavier chains than she had worn in 1788. 
But let us also remember that freedom was the watchword of the 
Restoration, of the Revolution of 1830, and also of the Revolution 
of 1848. It is said, however, by some large-minded politicians 
who are attempting to school us in such matters, that we have 
nothing whatever to do with the affairs of France. The affairs of 
France, however, affect the whole of Europe—we may say, indeed, 
the whole world. If France be restless and uneasy the malaise is 
simultaneously communicated to Italy, to Belgium, and to Ger- 
many. If France be convulsed and agitated from circumference 
to centre, things will not long remain still in neighbouring 
countries. When, therefore, statesmen and politicians in this 
country perceive, within sight of the shores of England, thirty-five 
millions of human beings brought to the condition of blind and 
willing slaves to one man’s uncontrolled omnipotence—brought, 
moreover, to be his guilty accomplices in the bondage of the 
thousands of intelligent, intellectual, and Christian men who 
have refused to bow down and prostrate themselves before the 
idol, it is right they should proclaim a downfall and a debasement 
so unaccountable, not merely in the interests of their own country, 
but in the interests of humanity itself. Such a debasement of a 
gallant nation history has never yet recorded, for history had never 
witnessed such a fact till our own day. 

If we descend from this general view of what a mighty and 
noble nation has become, by means of that panacea for all social 
evils, Universal Suffrage, to the case of M. de Montalembert, we 
shall find him in the position of an ‘outlaw in a country which his 
ancestors have served for many centuries, and which he himself 
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has served and illustrated for more than a quarter of a century. 
The word outlaw is not a romance, but a reality: for supposing 
the sentence of the Police Correctionelle to be confirmed in the 
superior court, M. de Montalembert is liable not only to a six 
months’ imprisonment, which he and his friends regard as 
nothing, but during the remainder of his life—or perhaps we ought 
rather to say, during the reign of Louis Napoleon—he is liable 
to be laid hold of like a felon, without a moment's warning ; to 
be torn away from his family ; to be separated from his property, 
from his literary pursuits, and social duties; to be expelled from 
France, or, still worse, to be transported to the burning sands of 
Lambessa, where a friend of the writer of this saw, with his own 
eyes, a few weeks ago, a poor inhabitant of a small country town 
in France, who, after being condemned to fifteen days’ imprison- 
ment, got added to his sentence, in General Espinasse’s hand- 
writing—‘ dix ans de déportation 4 Lambessa.’ 

Louis Napoleon and his friends succeeded in making people in 
France and England believe that society was in need of a ter- 
rible champion in 1851; and all considerations of a consti- 
tutional nature were then most improperly set aside to secure 
France against a fancied anarchy, against a fancied Communism, 
and against a fancied Socialism, which never existed to any 
formidable extent. The success of Communism and Socialism, 
if people but reflected, is not to be dreaded in a country 
which numbers more than six millions of infinitely small pro- 
prietors, and more than two millions of very moderate proprietors. 
That measures of coercion, of dictatorship, or even of unmitigated 
tyranny, might be necessary under very desperate circumstances 
in France, all will admit. After the days of June, 1848—the 
worst days France has seen in our time —a temporary 
Dictatorship was then conferred on the late General Cavaignac, 
of which that honest and honourable man divested himself when 
there was no longer an occasion to wield it. But what shall be 
said of a coercion and a tyranny which have extended over 
seven years, by which body and mind are alike fettered, by which 
intelligence is degraded, by which mind has been too long 
manacled. Despotism, instead of loosening its hold, has inten- 
sified itself, and has seized the nation with a deadlier grasp. 

It is now admitted that there is no security for individual 
liberty, and Imperialism is at present a convertible term for the 
permanency of brute force. Yet, nevertheless, France is neither 
secure nor tranquil, and the worst feature in the case is, that all 
the advocates and apologists of this absolutism, are the bitterest 
enemies of, and take the strongest part against England, the 
first country to acknowledge Louis Napoleon. They disparage 
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and vilify our institutions—civil, religious, and political—and cry 
up those of Russia. The Walewskies, the De Mornys, the 
Espinasses, the Fleurys, all belong to this category of political 
adventurers, and in any moment of exaggerated alarm, no one 
can say to what measures these men and their master would 
have recourse. No consideration for the people of France, or for 
the people of England, would arrest men without political prin- 
ciples or connexions—men paralysed by fear, and rendered despe- 
rate by the prospect of personal danger. There is scarcely one of 
these officials—there is scarcely a subordinate in the French 
army, who does not take a most disparaging view of the present 
position of England. They believe the glory of our house is 
departed—they believe that our strength and our prestige are alike 
gone, and that the conquest of our country, with its wealth and its 
luxuries, would be an easy task. In these views the sous officiers 
and soldiery are supported by a clergy no longer Gallican and 
French, but Roman and Ultramontane ; by aclergy whose sway is 


incompatible with any constitutional government, with anything 


but a military tyranny. In every way this clergy disparages our 
position, and such writers as M. Veuillot, in their organ of the 
Univers, point out how easy it would be to conquer and to humi- 
liate us. The danger to England and to Europe is greatly 
increased by this element, for, as Mr. Drummond says, and says 
truly, there is a Popish priesthood in England and Ireland, 
led by the MacHales and the Cullens, sympathising with 
Ultramontanism, and considering the French empire as its type. 
To this danger, M. de Montalembert significantly points, when 
he tells us our peril is not internal, but external. Attached to 
our nation and institutions, and having good English blood in his 
veins, and loving constitutional liberty, we are thus warned by a 
friend not to repose in too great or in a fancied security. When 
the warning comes from one who knows his own country and 
its ruler well ; who knows the opinion of the Roman Catholic 
clergy, and of the soldiery ; who knows England and her public 
men, we are bound not to disregard his monition. But even 
without his friendly warning, the statesman or the politician in 
England must be blind, who in the actual position of France, is 
not prepared at every side, and who has not already doubled 
every precaution. At a time when the press is manacled and 
fettered as it never was before, when nothing whatever can be 
published without licence and authority ; when no dealer can sell 
a book without a permissive licence from the Government, and no 
colporteur offer a work without a Government stamp; when the 
Minister of the Interior and the Bureau de Sureté Générale 
meddles with everything ; at a time when there is a ministerial 
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prohibition to quote the Memorial de St. Helene, or to cite the 
published works of Louis Napoleon Buonaparte, there day by 
day appears some pamphlet discussing the facility with which a 
descent on England could be made and carried by a coup-de- 
main. Let us remember, too, that at the moment when these 
missives are published, the dockyards of Cherbourg, Brest, 
L’Orient, Rochefort and Toulon, are filled with workmen, and that 
France with a magnificent army of 500,000 men, possesses a 
greater number of screw steamers than Great Britain. These 
facts are not calculated to restore confidence, or to induce reason- 
able men to look with any favour on the men who are preaching 
the doctrine of peace at any price. 

The admiration which the reckless and adventurous course of 
the French Emperor inspires in the clergy, army, and peasantry 
of France, is, moreover, the worst of omens. The Imperial extra- 
vagance in decorating and improving Paris—in municipal and 
local loans—in the immense civil list—in maintaining hunting- 
boxes, and giving balls, masquerades, &c., would exhaust the 
resources of a far wealthier nation than France. It is only by 
cooking accounts, by the operations of the Crédit Mobilier, and 
by bolstering up the Bourse, that things have gone smoothly on 
for so long a time. When, however, the day of reckoning comes, 
as come it must, the bubble will at length burst, and millions 
and millions of English capital will be swallowed up in the ruins. 
The repetition of fault after fault has at length destroyed the 
Imperial prestige. The opinion once mistakenly entertained by 
several, of the wisdom or foresight of a sovereign who was 
regarded as a shrewd and a cool-headed, if not a sagacious man, 
a few years ago, is now no longer held by statesmen and poli- 
ticians, or even by men of business. Whenever any catastrophe 
looms over France—whenever an unexpected cloud no bigger 
than a man’s hand may appear, the intelligence and intellect of 
Europe will surely proclaim that the greatest crime against 
society has been that of despoiling a gallant country of its 
rights and loading it with chains. Austria or Russia without 
liberty of the press, or freedom, may be said to be in its natural 
and normal state. But France without liberty is France petrified 
—France turned to stone—France arrested in a development 
which has been altogether progressive for one hundred and seventy 
years, with the exception of the short interval of the first Empire. 
There was then as now, a momentary obtuseness of moral feeling 
in regard to great political crimes. But the stupid admiration 
of a successful tyrant did not last long, and not even the great 
military genius of the first Napoleon could render his sway 
endurable to the most military people on earth. Moral greatness, 
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truth, and duty will at length assert their sway over the minds of 
the people of France, and a day will soon come when adventurers, 
buffoons, gamblers, and funambulos, to use the expressive phrase 
of Lord Bacon, will be driven with hisses fromthe stage of public 
affairs. 

The power of awakening, enlightening, and elevating France, 
that power which may be called almost divine, resides in a very 
few hands, resides in the hands of that select band which has 
held aloof from the present system. The might which is to be 
exercised by those men, by the De Broglies, the Montalemberts, 
the Fallouxs, the Guizots, the Villemains, the Cousins, the 
Berryers and Dufaures, is an intellectual might, calling into exist- 
ence the moral resources of France against that sordid and sensual 
materialism of which the nation has been the dupe, and for seven 
long and dreary years the victim. As it is, M. de Montalembert 
has sounded the trumpet of legal resistance, and with freedom, 
energy, and moral independence has asserted the right of free 
political discussion. His able advocates have boldly proclaimed 
to servile judges that the invader of these, invades the most 
sacred interests of the human race, and deprives Frenchmen of 
that force, freshness, and independence of thought so prolific in 
former times, so full of-vitality, so ministering to political health, 
strength, and life. 

The man who in our day attempts to fasten on Frenchmen his 
own arbitrary will is their worst foe, and never can be our sincere 


friend. A settled despotism in France, if not wholly incompatible - 


with the freedom of this country, would be a standing menace to 
England and the world. A settled despotism in France must 
be a government at war with the intelligence, the intellect, and 
the instincts as well as with the past constitutional history of 
the nation, and therefore must be utterly unsafe at home, and 
unreliable as a friend or ally to foreign nations. 

We are bound to desire and to cultivate peace with all. But 
above and before all things we are bound to consider our own 
safety and honour, and rather to rely on our own individual 
intelligence, effort, and courage, than on any ally, be he never so 
powerful. 

In coming from France to England, we feel with Montalembert 
that our respiration becomes more easy, that we lose a painful 
and irritating sense of restraint, that we are no longer where the 
wide world of ethics relating to political and social life is reduced 
to one maxim, the maxim which says—obey. 

Our colonial relations are encouraging. Canada is prosperous 
and loyal. The Cape and Caffreland are tranquil and improving. 
Australia gives us no trouble, and adds largely to the develop 
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ment of our resources as a nation. China, including a third of 
the human race, is open to our intercourse and trade. We have 
not bowed to her insolence. We have not respected her selfish 
isolation. We have claimed that this large portion of the human 
family should no longer live apart from its other portions. We 
have said that there should be a free interchange of benefits and 
kind offices between that division of our common race and the 
remainder. In so speaking and doing, according to some wise 
and amiable persons at home and abroad, we have spoken and 
done very wickedly—just, in fact, as we English are always doing. 
Our passion has been to burn, to destroy, to plunder, to cut 
throats. We have thought of nothing higher. But the politi- 
cians who have raved thus have raved to their own cost. The 
future will be against them. Even the present is against them. 
The puling sentimentalist who connives at wrong is next in 
guilt to the unprincipled who perpetrate it. This maxim holds 
alike as to nations and individuals. 

India, too, promises to be the better for the terrible ordeal 
through which she has passed. Her crimes have been great— 
appalling. Some things may have been laid to her charge 
unjustly, and others may have been exaggerated, but, on the 
whole—and we speak from good authority when we say it—the 
worst has not been told us. Much of it has been too horrible for 
a faithful relation. Were it to be fully declared, few would credit 
it; and there are considerations which will preclude the most trust- 
worthy from volunteering their testimony on the subject. It has 
been a portion of hell upon earth, which may well be left under a 
veil, like the place from which it came. English rule in India, 
with all its faults, has been fraught with incalculable benefit to 
that country ; and will be fraught with such results we trust in a far 
greater degree in the time to come. In one respect our Govern- 
ment has a weighty responsibility resting upon it. India cannot 

ive back the husbands and fathers she has wantonly slaughtered. 

ut she can make compensation for the property which has been 
plundered or destroyed ; and the government which should account 
the Indian question settled while that is not done, would deserve 
execration, as utterly wanting in justice and humanity. Sir John 
Lawrence has seen this matter in this light, and in the province 
under his command compensation has been righteously exacted. 
But up to this time the more guilty districts of the North-west 
have not been so dealt with, and there is room to doubt as to 
what the course of the Government will be in that quarter. By 
all means let the colonies of Great Britain be governed on prin- 
ciples of justice, equity, and humanity. But these are sacred 
names, and not to be invoked in favour of the natives in our 
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colonies, to the exclusion of our countrymen who have many of 
them ventured their all in settling there. The spirit of her 
Majesty's proclamation to the people of India can hardly be too 
much commended. The great principle of the non-interference of 
the State in matters of religion has never been so significantly 
pronounced in our history. More will come of that some day. 
The only thing to be feared concerning that document is lest, in 
promising so much, it should be read by the Asiatic mind as an 
indication of fear, rather than of clemency. But no feature in 
it is more observable than the homage rendered to the policy of 
the past as embodied in the history of the Company, and to the 
present as exhibited in the administration of Lord Canning. Our 
ministers, it seems, could do no other than advise her Majesty to 
say that she placed ‘her especial trust in the loyalty, ability, and 
judgment’ of that nobleman. Our political Calcrafts have been 
very busy of late. Not long since Dr. Bowring was to be turned 
off without mercy. Since that Lord Canning has been menaced 
with the same fate. But some respite was unavoidable. Mean- 
while changes come. Haman now hangs on the beam prepared 
for Mordecai. The imperial chief in a neighbour country has 
made some grave mistakes of late, but in this respect some parties 
nearer home have little to boast of in comparison with him. The 
truth is, in our times, the heart of our sober English people has 
been nearly always right. If they have gone wrong partially and 
for a season, it has always been under some false and factious 
leadership. 

With regard to colonial territory, so far as India is concerned, 
we surely have enough, and more than enough. But our pos- 
sessions elsewhere are not greater than is expedient for us; and 
there are quarters in which they might be enlarged with ad- 
vantage. Among the means which have contributed to make 
this small island of Britain what she is among the nations, 
ships, colonies, and commerce must be placed in the foremost 
rank. 

In our domestic politics, we: scarcely need say, the great 
question is the question of Parliamentary Reform. It seems to 
be pretty generally admitted that there should be a further ex- 
tension of the franchise both in our counties and boroughs. It 
seems to be felt, also, that there should be a considerable change 
as to the future construction of constituencies. The last Reform 
Bill left'a large number of persons without the franchise who 
ought to have been allowed to possess it, and left a large pro- 
portion of the members of the House of Commons to come from 
very small minorities of voters. Since that time, the increase and 
the shiftings of the population have added largely to the 
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anomalies and inequalities which were then passed over. Some 
extension of the suffrage, accordingly, and some nearer approach 
to proportion between the number of veters and the number of 
representatives to be voted for, is manifestly desirable. 

But the grand question here is, the question as to where to 
stop. How far should the new franchise extend? How far 
should the number of voters be allowed to determine the number 
of representatives? On both these questions our public men 
will be broken up into parties, and the future must show what the 
settlement of parties springing from this source will be. Fran- 
chise on the basis of a property qualification—it may be a very 
small one—is in harmony with the principle of the constitution ; 
and by giving only one member to several boroughs because they 
are small, and more than one to others because they are large, 
there is sufficient precedent to warrant some greater attention to 
the number of members as compared with the number of consti- 
tuents. So long as we move in this track we are upon the old 
paths. But of such abstractions as universal or. manhood 
suffrage, the English constitution knows nothing. Where it has 
reposed trust, it has always looked for some material guarantee 
of the trustworthy, however small. 

But it is not difficult to understand the ground for apprehension 
which some men see in any large extension of the suffrage. The 
cry has been for such a representation of classes as should be fair 
and equal towards them all. But as the no-property classes 
greatly outriumber the property classes ; and as the non-educated, 
or poorly-educated, greatly outnumber the better educated, the 
proposal to extend the franchise to the former equally with the 
latter, is felt to be a proposal to transfer the power of the country 
from the hands which ought to be most competent to wield it, to 
hands which cannot be supposed to be thus competent. The 
effect of such a course, it is maintained, in place of getting rid of 
class-representation, would be to introduce it upon a scale 
literally monstrous. It would be to imperil the great end of 
government—which is protection—by putting those who have 
completely at the mercy of those who have not. In short, can it 
be anything less than treason against intelligence to assume 
that ignorance may be more safely trusted than knowledge—any- 
thing less than idiocy to suppose that the men who have 
nothing to lose by disorder can have the same motive to guard 
against it with those who have much that may be lost by it? 
To allay such fears it is sometimes alleged that the United States 
have acted on this policy, and have not seen reason to repent of 
so doing. But such references do not make the case seem much 
more inviting. Men of intelligence know, it is said, without any 
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help from the Times newspaper, that the effect of this policy in 
that country has been to place its political affairs in the hands of 
demagogues ; and that, in consequence, the wealth and culture of 
the state rarely has any place in connexion with its affairs. And 
as to the Parliament realized on the basis of this democratic 
suffrage, so notoriously venal and corrupt, so complete a market- 
place of jobbers, who sell their influence to the highest bidder, is 
it, that our own, after all the abuse heaped upon it, is a model of 
dignity and purity in comparison with it. The conclusion, 
accordingly, is, that we are not likely to be much the better for 
any considerable move in that direction. : 

In this view of the matter, which very widely obtains, there is 
some weighty truth. But it does not include the whole case. 
Among ourselves at least, it has not been shown that large popu- 
lous constituencies are always disposed to choose some coarse 
democrat for their representative. There are constituencies which 
evince a taste of that kind, but they are the exception rather than 
the rule. And it should never be forgotten, that if the forty 
shilling freeholder, and the peer of the realm, are on the same 
level at the polling-booth, they are not on the same level as to 
social influence. Nor is it of any avail to quarrel with such 
influence. It exists, and it will be exerted, according to the 
character of its possessor, and the real or supposed exigencies 
of the times. If the no-property classes are to become much 
stronger at the hustings as regards numbers, the property classes, 
should there be occasion, will be sure to become’ stronger by 
means of combination. If our legislation should become exces- 
sive and unnatural in the popular direction, the property of the 
country will find modes of avenging itself for the wrong that has 
been done to it. Spontaneous, manifold, and potent influences 
are ever at work in society, such as no state enactment can bind. 
Good laws are sometimes much neutralized by such means, but 
the same may be more frequently said of bad ones. We have no 
great fear that reform in Parliament will be carried to any great 
excess ; and if there should be some error of that kind, we shall 
not at once conclude that there is an end either to the monarchy 
or the peerage. We wait with some interest to see what the 
ministry which our advanced liberals have given us means to do 
on this question. 

In the meanwhile, we confide that any new measure on this 
subject will sweep away the whole body of old freemen. Of all 
the nuisances conserved by the old Reform Bill that was the 
worst. Six-pound householders, each man paying his poor-rate 
personally, and not through his landlord, would be a far more 
trustworthy class of voters. Nor do we see what harm would 
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come from extending a ten-pound household franchise to the 
counties. With regard to small boroughs, their privilege is 
almost invariably a curse to them. It never fails to demoralize 
them, sometimes to an almost incredible extent. The sooner the 
last of them shall cease to exist the better. They are generally 
either passive, as the pocket boroughs of peers, or sinks of cor- 
ruption, selling themselves to the best paymaster. 

But supposing all such small constituencies merged into 
greater, and a large increase in the aggregate of the enfranchised, 
what is to be the effect of this new scheme on the comparative 
influence of counties and boroughs. In an article on this sub- 
ject, more than twelve months since, we called the attention of 
our readers to a fact of which few seem to be aware; viz. that 
the effect of the last Reform Bill was to increase the members 
for counties, at the cost of members for the boroughs. ‘ Under 
‘ the old constitution of the House, the boroughs of England and 
‘ Wales alone, returned 405 members, a number exactly equal to 
‘the borough members now returned for the whole of the United 
‘Kingdom. The Reform Act disfranchised 56 boroughs, each of 
‘ which, with one single exception, returned two members; and 
‘ it reduced 30 other boroughs from a double to a single repre- 
‘ sentative: in other words, it abolished 141 borough seats. The 
‘ number of old borough seats now existing is 264 ; and to this, 
‘ 77 were added by the Reform Act, which fixed the total of 341 
‘ (instead of 405) for England and Wales. Under the old con- 
‘ stitution, therefore, of the House of Commons, the proportion 
‘ of the county to the borough representation was 94 to 405; 
‘and under the present constitution, it is 159 to 341.’* Our 
next move, we presume, is not to bein the same direction in this 
particular. Butif borough constituencies are to be augmented 
by taking in portions of the adjacent agricultural constituencies, 
or the principle of voting by districts or mere numbers, the effect 
will be the same—the counties in such places will again be 
gainers, and the boroughs will lose. What we want, is not so 
much an increase of our borough representation, as that it should 
be such in reality, and not a representation of peers and country 
gentlemen under that name. The calm, wise head competent 
to deal safely with this question has not yet spoken.f 


* No. LIL, p. 374. 

+ As this sheet is going to press, the decision of the Imperial Court on the case 
of M. de Montalembert is made public. Be itso. We scarcely need say that we 
do not see with the Times new on this subject. If to write in praise of 
England is to be an offence sail le with fine and imprisonment in France, it is 

that such a doctrine should not be left to be acted upon by the officials of a 
police court, but that the highest authority of the state should be made to pro- 
nounce it. In forcing matters to this issue, M. de Montalembert has a new clai 
on the sympathy and gratitude of the friends of liberty, 
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Arr. VITI.—(1.) History of Friedrich 11. of Prussia, called 
Great. By Tuomas Chapman and 
all. 1858. 


@) Cuvres de Frederic le Grand. Imprimerie Royale. Berlin. 
8 


Tue function of historiographer at foreign Courts, the gorgeously 
printed works which occasionally issue from the royal presses, to 
be dispersed with regal magnificence over the capitals of Europe, 
are often adduced, by way of unfavourable contrast to our own 
Government, whose patronage of the press is confined to Blue- 
books and commercial statistics, and whose highest effort in sup- 
port of literature is the rewarding some unfortunate rhymester 
with a few gallons of malmsey wine, and a hundred per year. 
For our part, we are content that it is so. Poets are supposed to 
deal with fiction: no people are so simple as to go to their pages 
for facts, and therefore none can be deceived. But from a staff 
of men hired by the leading families of Europe, for the express 
purpose of writing panegyrics upon every progenitor and scion 
connected with their house, what else can be expected but that 
details should be garbled, that guilt should be suppressed, that 
vice should surround itself with the trappings of virtue, and 
stupidity assume the aspect of wisdom. That the crowd, be- 
witched by great names, and allured by splendid typography, 
should take such accounts for histories, is only in accordance 
with the natural course of things. The most part of the enigmas 
and sphinx-like riddles which darken European story have 
sprung from this source. From the days of Froissart downwards, 
the annals of historiographers have been so many gross decep- 
tions palmed upon the credulity of mankind. 

We regret to find that M. Preuss, the present historiographer 
to the Court of Prussia, is no exception to his class. In his 
lengthy narrative of the founders of the Prussian monarchy, pre- 
fixed to the superb edition of the Works of Frederic the Great, 
which the present king has recently scattered with such profuse 
liberality over Europe, he has quite equalled Serassi in fidelity to 
his regal employers, and his utter disregard of truth and justice. 
Upon the worst progenitors of the Prussian line, M. Preuss 

‘bestows encomiums quite as extravagant as those which the 
Italian historiographer showered with such reckless profusion upon 
the most depraved Alfonsos of Este and Modena. The drivelling 
cowardice of the Kurfurst George William, is merely a cautious 
prudence originating in a wise horror of bloodshed. The licen- 
tiousness of the first King Frederic, is nothing more than a ten- 
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derness of disposition, with a heart keenly alive to the impres- 
sions of beauty. The ruffianism of Frederic William is a proof 
of the manliness of his nature,—the ebullition of honest passion 
struggling to put down the devil in mankind. M. Preuss also 
regales us occasionally with a picture of cotemporary events, 
which has as much relation to actual fact, as his historic portraits 
to the personages whom they are intended to represent. We are 
told with amusing gravity, in his account of Frederic William, that 
while that monarch was extending the liberties of his country, 
George II. conspired with Walpole to overthrow the British con- 
stitution. M. Preuss informs us that the great means by which 
George II. sought to make himself absolute was the increase of 
the army ; that to provide the king with resources for doubling 
the army, Walpole introduced the Excise Bill; that the passing 
of the measure caused a rebellion in London, during which Wal- 
pole had to escape from the House of Commons disguised in a 
tattered cloak, shouting Liberty! Constitution in danger! Down 
with the Excise! That Walpole, on reaching St. James's, found 
the king girding himself for battle, having put on the helmet 
which he wore at Malplaquet, and clutched the sword which he 
wielded so terribly at Oudenarde ; and that it needed all the rhe- 
toric of the minister to prevent the monarch from hurrying out 
and putting himself at the head of his Guards.* When such ab- 
surdities as these are narrated in execrable French,t+ the reader 
may form some idea of the taste which selected M. Preuss to pre- 
side over the publication of a work of such imperial pretensions. 
We have always been led to look upon Berlin as the Athens of 
surrounding states ; but if works of this character continue to pre- 
sent her loftiest views of history, she will soon be to Germany what 
Beeotia was to Greece, and Pavia to the Italian Commonwealths. 

With M. Preuss, however, we should have little to do were it 
not for the influence he has exercised over an eccentric but 
popular writer of our time. In the recent edition of the Works 
of Frederic, the Berlin historiographer has not given us any 
notice of the hero himself. The first volume is entirely taken up 
with the rise of the Prussian monarchy, and ends with an account 


* Page 191. 

+ As specimens of his French, the reader may take the following passages :— 
*L’Europe était comme un mer agitée qui gronde encore apres l’orage, et ne se 
calme que successivement.’ p. 164, tomei. ‘Une possession moyennant quot 
Frederic retirait tout le fruit de la guerre.’ p. 160. ‘La misere du peuple et la 
faveur dont Girt jouissait, lui attirerent la haine du public. Des que la nouvelle 
de la mort du roi (Charles XII. of Sweden), se repandit l’envie inventa un nouveau 
crime pour le charger. Il fut accusé d’avoir calomnié la nation aupres du Roi, ef 
il eut la téte tranchée.’ p. 165. Further on he tells us: ‘ Le peuple est un monstre 
composé des contradictions enormes qui oppriment la virtu et la vice indifferement.’ 
We quote from the quarto edition de luxe. 
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of the reign of Frederic William. The life of the great Frederic 
has been sketched by Macaulay, and brought out with all the 
brilliant detail of enamel by Campbell and by Voltaire ; but these 
writers, according to Carlyle, have either been unequal to the 
subject, or been biassed by prejudice to such a degree as to dis- 
tort its principal features. Hence a new biography was required 
to supplement the Berlin monument, and Mr. Carlyle, in his 
search after heroes, rushes into the field to supply the deficiency. 
In the two first volumes, however, which have recently appeared, 
we only get a glimpse of Frederic. These are for the most part 
taken up with that prolix genealogical narrative with which Dr. 
Preuss has contrived to swell out the first volume of the Berlin 
work, with the single exception that Mr. Carlyle has de- 
voted three times more space to the reign of Frederic William 
than to all his successors put together. All the wretched flat- 
teries with which Dr. Preuss disfigures the early Prussian princes 
are transferred to Mr. Carlyle’s pages with increased colouring. 
But in the English biographer’s account of Frederic William, 
these encomiums shoot up into such rank luxuriance as to defy 
the credulity of the warmest adherent of the Prussian Court itself. 
The besotted qualities of that monarch assume the character of 
elevated instincts. The passions of the tyrant are transformed 
into the virtues of a legislator. Under the ingenious guidance 
of Dr. Preuss, Mr. Carlyle has transformed into a legitimate hero 
a Bill Sykes in purple. 

When a writer applies himself to produce the life of a man 
whose biography is already extant, with no fresh documents to 
throw new light on the subject of his memoir, he boldly challenges 
public attention on the ground of constructing novel theories out 
of old facts, or of his superior treatment of the subject to any of 
his predecessors. Mr. Carlyle candidly admits at the outset that 
he has no information in connexion with Frederic to impart, 
beyond that which the world is already in possession of.. Indeed, 
he somewhat inconsistently avers that the time has not yet come 
when a faithful history of Frederic can be written, as important 
documents, most pertinent to the subject, are still kept back by 
this truth-loving Prussian Court, whose possessions are founded 
upon the adamant of justice. Mr. Carlyle has been to Berlin, 
and struggled with all the ardour of his nature to get a peep into- 
its archives, but admittance was denied. It was surely ungracious 
for the magnates of that Court, when Mr. Carlyle knocked at the 
door for the requisite information, to refuse him a single glimpse. 
They were doubtless aware, that the inquirer was a man regarded 
as a prophet even in his own country, that he had come to Berlin 
in search after heroes, that he was fully prepossessed with the 
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notion, that he would find the objects of his search in the men 
who had founded and enlarged their monarchy, and who had 
piled the walls and constructed the beautiful streets of their 
capital, and that prudence, which is believed to be the appanage 
of the present directors of the Prussian empire, would have led 
us to expect that even if they had determined to keep their own 
virtues hidden, they would have allowed those of their great 
ancestor. to be trumpeted to the world. But the fact was other- 
wise ; and Mr. Carlyle, with the large faith which characterizes 
him when once his affections are engaged, left Berlin imbued 
with the belief that ‘grave reasons of state’ were at the bottom of 
the business. It would, to our mind, have served no clear pur- 
pose for Mr. Carlyle to wait ; for, doubtless, when further hight 
is vouchsafed, the facts will be so distilled through the pure alem- 
bic of some Dr. Preuss’s mind, that the result, like all the other 
labours of historiographers, will stand out in startling contrast to 
the truth. Yet Mr. Carlyle, in hurrying into the field with no 
other authorities save the fulsome panegyrics of Férster, the well- 
known memoirs of Péllnitz, and those of the Margravine of 
Bareith, with one or two other celebrities equally famous, which 
fall within the scope of his design, has laid himself open to be 
judged upon artistic grounds alone. As such we have not a 
moment's hesitation in pronouncing his history of Frederic a 
failure. Mr. Carlyle has got through one half of the work, and 
yet out of the fourteen hundred pages already written hardly 
forty refer to the hero of the memoir. The rest is entirely taken 
up either with a rambling account of cotemporary events, or @ 
lengthened narrative of Frederic William and the founders of the 
Prussian monarchy, after Dr. Preuss. What must be thought of 
a biographer who goes over the greater part of his space, and 
leaves his hero just breeched ; or of the architect who in con- 
structing a building employs as foundations one half of the walls ? 
These volumes can no more be called a history of Frederic, than 
the account of a man’s ancestors and of the doings of their co- 
temporaries can be said to be a history of himself. The fact is, 
Mr. Carlyle found himself in the condition of the painter with a 
canvas out of all proportion to his subject; and who, to fill up 
the background, was obliged to introduce events having no rela- 
tion to his principal figure. His work reminds one of those 
medieval pictures, in which Christ figures in the centre preaching 
in the Sanhedrim, while in one corner Paul is overthrown on his 
way to Tarsus, and in another the soldiers of Julian are express- 
ing their astonishment at the descent of the miraculous shields 
from heaven. 

To this utter violation of unity, we must add the absence of 
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anything like correlation of distance, or subordination of parts, 
Mr. Carlyle has the unfortunate art of sketching all his subjects 
on the same level. The siege of Oczakow, the Double Marriage, 
Jenkins’s Ears, the Council of Constance, and the Pageants of 
August the Strong, are each thrown out on the same projection 
as the proceedings of the Tobacco Parliament, and the broils of 
Frederic William. Were the MS. of these volumes consigned 
to a London publisher, with the request that he would invent a 
title for them, he would be sorely puzzled to comply. No one 
but Mr. Carlyle would think of calling them by the name which 
they bear; for they do not even contain an account of the youth 
of Frederic. Mr. Carlyle lacks the talent of historic grouping, 
a defect only to be tolerated in the infancy of art. There is no 
background to his picture. His idea of perspective is evidently 
Chinese perspective. In history, there is the same relation to 
figures, in point of time, as in painting, with reference to space. 
The events which only incidentally affect the principal object, 
ought only to be briefly noticed,—to gloom, as it were, faintly on 
us in the distance. A bridge resting on the head of a man, or a 
horse feeding in a valley with the back of the animal in the 
clouds, is not half so grotesque as Mr. Carlyle’s manner of 
bringing the least important figures in his work shoulder to 
shoulder with his principal personages, or hurriedly passing over 
the most important years of his hero’s life, while he swells out 
some extraneous incident into colossal magnitude. He appears to 
have taken his materials as they came to hand, without elabo- 
rating any plan, or troubling himself with shaping his resources 
to fit into any useful design, or to expand into any harmonious 
structure. Mr. Carlyle’s labours resemble those of the Britons, 
who amused themselves with piling rude blocks of stone upon. 
each other in uncouth irregularity, and left us the result of their 
ingenuity in Stonehenge. When these amorphous piles are 
designated architecture, we will allow the volumes before us to 
merit the title of biography. 

The aim of Mr. Carlyle in so flagrantly violating historic 
unity has doubtless been to turn to account a great deal of 
matter lying profitless in his note-books, and not destined other- 
wise to see the light, as well as to beat up materials from all 
quarters of the universe for the amusement of his readers. The 
speculations of Voltaire on the Paris Bourse, and the amours of 
the philosopher with Madame du Chatelet, at Cirey, one would 
think have little to do with the subject; but these incidents had 
been previously collated by Mr. Carlyle, and will doubtless 
prove entertaining. Why should they not be given, since Vol- 
taire corresponded with Frederic, and afterwards, to his cost, 
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visited Berlin? But then what has the siege of Oczakow to do 
with the business? It is interesting. The account is already 
among Mr. Carlyle’s literary stores, and if not introduced here, 
is not likely to be otherwise of service. Besides, the Austrians 
joined the Russians the year after the siege, and sent Seckendorf 
against the Turks, who was one of the gods of the Tobacco 
Parliament. Let the siege then be narrated with all the par- 
ticularity of a bulletin. But the reader may be tempted to 
inquire, what can August the Strong's intrigues have to do with 
Frederic, for that monarch to assume so prominent a place in the 
story? Nothing less than this. Frederic’s father took him to 
’ this monarch’s Court, where he observed things which unsettled 
his moral principles. Hence, Mr. Carlyle feels bound to give 
his readers the benefit of the most piquant stories he can collect 
from a little Holywell-street production, called Le Saxe Gallant. 
But we may fairly ask, where is this to stop? On the same 
principle, Mr. Carlyle might have regaled us with a description 
of the suppers of the Luxembourg, where Cardinal du Bois 
hiccuped atheistic jests over champagne, while the regent 
reclined in the lap of Du Barry: or he might have drawn the 
curtain upon the tactics of the opposition led by Pulteney 
against Walpole, and given us some hundred pages out of 
Cobbett’s Register. This comprehensive style of treating matters 
forcibly reminds us of the advocate in the Plaideurs :— 

‘L’IntrmE.—Sans craindre aucune chose je prends done la parole, et 
je viens 4 ma cause. Aristote, primo, peri politicon dit fort bien. . . . 
~ *Danpin.—Avocat, il s’agit d’un Chapon, et non point d’Aristéte 
et de sa Politique. 

‘ ; mais ]’autorité du Peripatetique prouverait que 
In conformity with this elaborate method, the excellent Dr. 
Whittaker wrote a History of Manchester, in which, from some 
vestiges of an old camp in the vicinity of the town, he takes 
occasion to treat his readers to a graphic account of the decline 
and fall of the Roman Empire. Even Mr. Disraeli in his Life of 
Lord George Bentinck, appends to that gentleman’s support of 
the Jewish claims to senatorial dignity, a full history of the 
Israelite people, and analyses the causes of their growth and 
declension. If this sort of thing is to continue, there is an end 
of cataloguing books. In opening a treatise on the Nicene 
Creed, we are not certain that we may not meet with an account 
of the Thirty Years’ War, or in taking down a work on the pro- 
gress of commerce and manufactures, we may find ourselves 
embedded in the antiquities of Greece. The confusion which 
the Vandals introduced into the old Roman cities would be only 
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a trifle in comparison with the uproar which this system would 
produce in the world of letters. Men would avoid learning, with 
a view to shut out chaos from their thoughts. In order to pre- 
vent civilization from being stifled,-they would have to serve 
whole libraries in the same manner as the Reformers served the 
literature of scholastic theology, and the soldiers of Amrou 
treated the literature of the East. There would be no hope for 
mankind until the lamp from which it was intended they should 
derive their principal illumination had been fairly extinguished. 
The absence of harmony of design, or unity of purpose, is not 
peculiar to the work on Frederic. It disfigures most of Mr. Car- 
lyle’s other productions, both literary and political. In his 
Essays, however, it assumes the most startling dimensions. 
These contain five papers on Goethe, one on his Helena, another 
upon his portrait, another upon his death; a fourth upon the 
works of the poet, and the last, upon the poet himself. The 
greater part of the paper on Helena is taken up with a review of 
Faust. The one on the portrait is employed about a comparison 
between Napoleon and the subject of the picture. His reflections 
on Goethe’s death might be applied to that of any other great 
man whom we know, and the best part of them is nothing more 
than a prose rendering of Byron’s monody on Sheridan. In his 
paper on Goethe's works, he proceeds at the outset to deal with 
his life. At the termination of the life, he coolly assures his 
readers that it is useless to discuss the poet’s works, as they are 
not yet sufficiently known in England. In the paper on the 
poet's life, however, Mr. Carlyle rushes at once to a consideration 
of his writings, but becomes so imbedded in Wilhelm Meister 


“that he cannot get further. That Goethe was ever married ; that 


he ever was in Rome; that he was the author of Egmont, of 
Clarissa and Stella; that he wrote operas and philosophical 
treatises on the elective affinities ; the theory of colours and the 
metamorphoses of plants, the reader of these multifarious papers 
on Goethe is not supposed to be required to know. He is, how- 
ever, almost bored to death with a certain encounter Goethe's 
father had with Count de Thorane, one of great Frederic’s adju- 
tants in the Seven Years’ War. While of the wisdom con- 
tained in the Zenie, or the lighter squibs by which Goethe strove 
to stave off the approach of dyspepsia, the reader is never certain 
to hear the end. When Mr. Carlyle has even a definite subject, 
there is no telling from what point of infinitude he will drop 
down upon you ; and after his task is completed, in what quarter 
of space he is likely to emerge. At one moment he is in Samos or 
Pekin, descanting upon the aphorisms of Pythagoras and Con- 
fucius; at the next, brawling with some Poor Law Commissioner 
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in the back thoroughfares of a London street. The reader has 
no assurance that a dissertation on gin palaces will not lead him 
to the doctrine of free will, and he must make up his mind to 
endure a graphic sketch of Odin by the side of a portrait of some 
Latter Day Saint. If the chapters in Mr. Carlyle’s book on Char- 
tism, or the better half of those on The Past and Present, were 
taken out of their present holdings and melted down together, no 
new division of the matter or re-adjustment of titles could be 
more heterogeneous than the one which at present obtains. Yet, 
amid all this, there is nothing about which Mr. Carlyle is more 
urgent than the necessity of having chaos buried, and got out of 
sight. We should be very sorry, in some respects, to oblige him 
by complying with his request, for, in that case, we should have 
to commence with his own writings. 

Richter is the great parent of this species of Bacchic litera- 
ture in Germany, and him Mr. Carlyle has taken for his model. 
But we much question whether the erratic style of which we 
complain does not spring from certain psychological principles 
and incoberent notions of art which are scattered through his 
writings rather than from imitation. Mr. Carlyle has adopted to 
a large extent the Kantean philosophy, but seems to have deduced 
from it practical views which Kant would have been in no par- 
ticular hurry to acknowledge. As the Vernunft, or pure reason, 
is the sole seat of the absolute principles of our nature, intuition, 
by which these principles alone operate, is the only test of truth. 
Logic or dialectics will contribute nothing to this end. Even 
when soundly applied, they only conduct to relative knowledge, to 
impressions conveying no positive realities, but only true on 
the condition of certain hypotheses, the assumption of which is 
essential to man’s organism, but which have no existence sepa- 
rate from his being. Hence, Mr. Carlyle is not inclined to be 
played with by the Maker of the universe. He will not be de- 
luded by the veils behind which the vital principle of things lies 
hidden, or be mocked by the shadows which men are ever grasp- 
ing forreal substances. He will go beyond these and drag nature 
out of her hiding-place. Logic may be very well for men who 
are led by appearances, but Mr. Carlyle holds it in extreme 
aversion, and seems most pleased when the results of ordinary 
reasoning flatly contradict his own perceptions. 

As the absolute principles of poetry, philosophy, and religion 
reside in the pure reason, these are only different phases or in- 
discerptible parts of the same substance. Hence the intellectual 

and the moral nature, though distinguished by the necessities of 
speech, are in reality but one. Wherever there is great genius, 
it must be accompanied with great moral qualities; nor can a 
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man be distinguished by the purity and force of his spiritual 
nature, unless endowed with a large share of intellect. Goethe, 
according to Mr. Carlyle, was a giant in both these respects. 
Who can doubt that the fervid piety of Oliver Cromwell and 
Frederic William did not equal their practical genius? These 
were gentlemen who feared God, and who, consequently, kept 
their powder dry to some purpose. Burns, notwithstanding a 
few trifling peccadilloes, was an honest man ; sympathetic, open- 
hearted, dauntless. His heart beat in unison with the harmonies 
of nature. He wrote not for hire, but simply to express his ad- 
miration for the beautiful, the heroic, and the true; nor did he 
spare society when he found its rules contravened the God-like. 
Scott. on the other hand, truckled to Almack’s; lent out his pen 
to Ballantyne, and traded entirely in fiction. Byron also was 
a false and hollow writer, affecting to whine over sorrows which 
he never felt, and to scowl at a universe of which he wanted to 
be the central figure. Burns, therefore, who spent the best part 
of his life in gauging beer-barrels or guiding the plough, and 
whose intellectual symposium was a tavern brawl, had a far 
more colossal intellect than either of these writers, and is entitled 
to ahigher niche in the Temple of Fame. Voltaire flattered, 
never spoke the truth, and had no genuine love of his species ; 
hence he could not become a genius of the first rank or of any 
rank, but was simply clever, adroit, successful. Johnson, on 
the other hand, was a writer of the first class, because he paid his 
laundry bill even though he went without his dinner; and be- 
cause he threw a pair of new shoes through his window which 
were not the fruit of his industry, but which simply had been 
sent to him as an eleemosynary gift. 

It is curious to trace the operation of this principle upon Mr. 
Carlvle’s mode of treating his subjects. The works of the writer 
are seldom reviewed in detail, and sometimes scarcely glanced at. 
A few striking incidents of the life are alone selected and 
descanted upon to the exclusionof the rest. In the essay on Voltaire 
we have the adventure in the Café Procopé, which proves his 
vanity ; his connexion with Madame du Chatelet, which proves 
his intrigues with other men’s wives; and his death-bed, which 
proves that he considered life a joke, and died as he lived, laugh- 
ing at the universe. Under these circumstances, to enter upon 
a critical appreciation of Zaire, Mahomet, or the Henriade as 
works of art, would be useless. For what man, encumbered 
with Voltaire’s blemishes, could produce a work of art worthy of 
critical appreciation ? In Johnson the case was different ; yet we 
get the same result. A famished author, without a shilling in 
his pocket, who could talk to a bibliopole as if he were possessed 
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of a private fortune ; who could from a sense of personal dignity 
repel the approaches of a powerful nobleman ; who felt it due to 
the manes of his father, that he should stand without his hat for 
an hour under drenching rain in the Lichfield market-place, on 
the very spot where he had once treated his parent with levity,— 
this man must in literature be capable of anything. It is useless 
to criticize what must of necessity be of the highest excellence. 
Johnson's works are faultless, because his life was faultless: a 
man who can run fifty miles to the west, can run fifty miles to 
the south. 

To enter upon a discussion of this doctrine would be fruitless, 
Mr. Carlyle, besides denying the logical method of procedure, 
accepts the principal terms in the dispute in a sense which no 
individual but himself applies to them. Even did we succeed in 
establishing a direct negative to his doctrine, Mr. Carlyle would 
doubtless take refuge in his intuitive principle, and only the more 
firmly express his belief in its truth. In this case we can only 
appeal to every individual’s experience, not simply whether the 
doctrine be not wrong, but whether the reverse be not true. One 
of the most famous divines of our day has endeavoured to show, 
that the fact of the greatest minds of modern Europe being 
adverse to revelation, and the least inclined to observe its 
moral laws, ought not to furnish any ground of presumption 
against the Christian system. He even published a Tract for that 
purpose. There will, doubtless, sometimes occur striking excep- 
tions in favour of Mr. Carlyle’s view, such as Milton, in poetry, 
Sir Isaac Newton, in science, and Alfred, in kingship. But Mr. 
Oarlyle is in this peculiar position, that a single adverse case is 
sufficient to overturn his psychological theory; and for every 
example which can be cited in its support, the mind of any in- 
telligent reader will bring a thousand to bear against it. 
Frederic the Great, Julius Cesar, and the first Napoleon, were 
three of the greatest military geniuses who ever shook this globe. 
Yet they did not care a rush for any law, human or divine, when 
it stood in the way of their ambitious projects; their marriage 
vows were also as little regarded in connexion with their personal 
pleasures. If genius be denied to Lord Bacon, to whom shall 
it be granted? Yet his respect for the obligations of friendship 
and the purity of justice were about as real as Wilkes’s regard 
for religion, or for the purity of the matronly character. Boling- 
broke was undoubtedly the most brilliant orator and the most 
consummate statesman that Europe ever produced. Yet he even 
startled the lax moralists of the revolution by a practice still 
looser than his theories, and shattered his constitution by his 
excesses. The greatest dramatist of Italy is Alfieri, who shirked 
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his debts, who ran away with the Pretender’s wife, and who 
fought a duel with the Duke of Ligonier, thinking, we suppose, 
that killing the nobleman was the. readiest means of getting at 
his mistress. The Empress Catherine and Cleopatra were, 
doubtless, as respects intellectual ability, the two ablest women 
who ever lived: yet their moral character was removed very few 
degrees from that of Messalina. The cases which Mr. Carlyle 
cites, besides being mutually conflicting, rather contradict his 
own principle than support it. If Voltaire is to be dethroned 
from the French Olympus because he wrote the Pucelle and in- 
trigued with Madame du Chatelet, what is to be said of com- 
mitting the German one to the dictatorship of the poet who in- 
trigued with the Frau von Steyne, and who wrote elegiacs which 
certainly surpass in lasciviousness the elegiacs of Ovid. If 
Goethe’s amour did not go so far as that of Voltaire, all ac- 
quainted with the circumstances know that he was about the last 
person to whom could be attributed the absence of success. If 
Voltaire made a jest of everything, vice is included within the 
objects of his ridicule. He never takes it up except, as it were, 
over his cups, and then plays with the subject in a spirit of 
banter and humour. But Goethe appears to surround its 
pursuit with sober seriousness, to treat it with solemn gravity 
as a necessary adjunct to men’s happiness, and, in the spirit of 
an epicure, to make the indulgence of our animal gratifications 
an object worthy of a life effort. Mr. Carlyle is equally unfor- 
tunate in treating Burns as an illustration of his principle. We 
admit the genius of the poet, though we are not disposed to rate 
his powers so high as his panegyrists who have emerged from 
the other side of the Tweed. But he surely cannot be considered 
moral, even in the pagan sense of the term, who left behind him 
obscene letters which no bookseller dare publish, and living 
monuments of his incontinence, who still elbow us in the streets. 
But the principle of correlation between the soundness of a man’s 
morals and the vigour of his intellect is in reality too absurd for 
argument. Mr. Carlyle might just as well attempt to establish a 
correspondence between the ethics of a man’s actions and his 
organic structure; and to argue that, because a man has a pure 
conscience, he must of necessity have a robust frame, or because 
he fears God, he is on that account able to carry three hundred- 
weight. It really grieves us to say it, but the truth must be 
spoken. The annals of genius are by no means the annals of 
sanctity, but for the most part the annals of folly.* 


* Mr. Carlyle not unfrequently furnishes arguments against his own principle. 
‘For example, in his Essay on Diderot, we are told, ‘ the spiritual enjoyment of an 
object goes infinitely further than the intellectual. We can look at a picture with 
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But the principle of the Kantean system which exercises the 
most marked influence over Mr. Carlyle’s writings, is the arbi- 
trary character of space and time, and the phenomenal nature of 
the external world. Space and time, according to Mr. Carlyle, 
are not real entities, but mere adjuncts to man’s thought. Remove 
him, they have no existence. Mr. Carlyle, therefore, does not 
feel himself bound to have any respect for these figments, or to 
allow them to place the slightest fetter upon his thoughts. Space 
to him is a blank; time a point; he can compress a thousand 
years into a day, or transport one to the antipodes, or make the 
past present, and the present past, with something like the same 
rapidity as the Talisman of Oromanes, or the piece of tapestry 
which Prince Houssain bought at the fair of Bisnagar. Indeed, 
his facility in this respect reminds one of the performances in our 
melodramatic theatres, where a few score years so frequently 
pass away between the second and third acts, and where, at the 
whistle of the prompter, the interior of Notre Dame is imme- 
diately replaced by the interior of a Jerusalem mosque. To at- 
tempt to convince Mr. Carlyle of the propriety of the dramatic 
unities would be an insult. He feels himself perfectly at liberty 
to connect either himself or his hero with any part of the universe 
he pleases; and as for time he has no division, the past as well 
as the future being reduced in his diction to one vast now. 
Thirty years of his heroes’ lives are frequently treated with the 
brevity which belongs to thirty minutes, and thirty minutes ex- 
panded to the dimensions of thirty years. If an Abbot Samp- 
son is exhumed from the charnel-house of the twelfth century, 
he is made to speak to you as a cotemporary, and you are 
half inclined to offer him your hand. ‘This is quite in the 
nature of things. For the monk’s thoughts and deeds still 
live, und will produce their effects through all time. These, 
therefore, are .far more considerable entities than the phantasms 
of lungs, abdomen, and digesting apparatus which once passed 
under his name; and which were only the marks or outward 
rind, concealing the inner man now present to us. In heaven's 
name, then, fold up those interposing curtains of space and time, 
and let Abbot Sampson and his brethren be introduced. Of 
course in this system matter can have no existence as areal sub- 
stance, but only as mere phenomena arising out of the rela- 
tion between man and the first cause. Accordingly, all Mr. 
Carlyle’s characters bear the appearance of certain spectral de- 
lusions which mock the sight by the assumption of a form in- 
tangible to the grasp. They flit across the vision as in a cave, 


delight and profit, after all that we can be taught about it is grown poor and 
‘wearisome.’ 
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where blue lights are introduced, and the effect is increased by 
the mystery which attends their entrance and their exit. The 
reader need only place himself under Mr. Carlyle’s guidance, as 
Ulysses followed Circe, and he will soon find himself in the 
position of the Odyssean hero, surrounded by generations long 
since extinct, who approach him with divine clamour— 


ai S'ayepovro 
EpsBeve vexbwv xarareOvnwrwv 
of wept BdOpov époirwy adXAobev 
iaxy 


The heroes, as in the Odyssey, are singled out from the crowd, 
and instead of having their actions narrated or described, are made 
to converse with the reader. They move and breathe before him 
precisely as if the hundreds of years which separated him from 
them had no existence. In the same manner as Mr. Carlyle has 
treated the past, two modern poets of no little renown have 
dealt with the future. Shakespeare introduces Macbeth, in the 
cauldron scene, to the kings who are to issue from Banquo’s loins ; 
and Ariosto conducts Bradamante to the cave of Merlin, where 
that heroine makes the acquaintance of a long file of descendants, 
who are to spring from the consummation of her nuptials with 
Rogero. All this is in the highest style of poetic art; but we 
have yet to learn that it enters into the province of an essayist 
and historian. 

But notwithstanding the eccentricity of Mr. Carlyle’s principles 
we must do him the justice to admit that he lacks no courage in 
the avowal of them, but carries them into every region of art with 
dauntless intrepidity. Having called in the aid of romance to his 
treatment of historic characters, he stoutly maintains that its 
embellishments can have no further use, and that they are per- 
fectly unmeaning and insipid when not employed about realities. 
All ideals must be abolished. Mr. Carlyle would take a broom 
and sweep out of the European picture-galleries all the goat- 
footed Pans, the Europa’s bulls, the flaming Alemenes, and the 
trident-grasping Neptunes, he found there. Every Olympian revel 
which Verrio ever made to float down upon us from a ceiling; every 
Grecian goddess which Rubens made to speak to us from the 
canvas ; every dreamy legend round which Correggio threw an air 
of startling reality, must also share the same fate.* When we con- 
sider what the paintings of the first masters have suffered from 
the ravages of time, and the still greater ravages of picture- 
restorers, the loss perhaps, in this respect, would not be so great 


* Vol. i p. 446. We quote throughout from the first edition, of which only 
1500 were printed. 
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asis imagined. But as the same judgment would also consign to 
oblivion the Venus of the Medicean gallery, and the Apollo and 
the Muses of the Vatican, which still attract us with the same 
charms they bore when fresh from the chisel of Phidias Scopas 
and Praxiteles, we may venture to canvass a decision whose prac- 
tical embodiment would be the destruction of the finest triumphs 
of intellectual creation, and the placing of the European, in point 
of ,esthetic culture, on a level with the Caffrarean Hottentot, or 
the wildest inhabitant of a Burmese jungle. 

In the same fearless spirit Mr. Carlyle insists upon the ex- 
tinction of the idealin literature. Romance here, also, can have 
no business except in embellishing reality. Fiction of every 
species he would at once consign to the flames, as the idle vagary 
of dreaming men. Poets only, when they deal with facts, can 
write epics. The epic of Voltaire is the History of Charles XII., 
and not the Henriade, which is only a multitude of lies tricked 
out in monotonous hexameter. On the same principle, Southey’s 
Thalaba must be trash in comparison with his account of 
the Peninsular campaign; and Kotzebue’s dramas must appear 
the mere ravings of an incoherent fancy by the side of his History 
of Germany, and his sketch of early Prussia. The only mistake 
is, that these histories have been written like philosophical 
treatises, and not sung after the fashion of the old minstrels. 
Mr. Carlyle would really reproduce, in some respects, the ages of 
barbarism, by again consigning history to the men who, with 
harp in hand, tried to hand down some recollection of national 
traditions by songs, in the absence of printed letters, of authentic 
documents, or monumental records. Indeed, since the destruc- 
tion of the Welch bards by Edward, it would seem that history 
has fared badly in England ; and that the only specimens we 
have worthy of attention in this department of our literature 
are the historic plays of Shakespeare. But before subjecting 
these singular opinions to a critical examination, it is right that 
Mr. Carlyle should be heard in court. That we may not be 
accused of misquoting him, his opinions upon this subject shall 
ne given in extenso. In page 22 of the first volume of Frederic 

e writes :— 


‘The question of questions now is, what part of the exploded past, 
the ruins and dust of which still darken all the air, will continually 
gravitate back to us, be re-shaped, transformed, re-adapted, that so in 
new figures, under new conditions, it may enrich and nourish us again? 
What part of it, not being incombustible, has actually gone to flame 
and gas in the huge world-conflagration, and is now gaseous, mounting 
aloft ; and will know no beneficence of gravitation, but mount and roam 
upon the waste winds for ever—nature so ordering it, in spite of any 
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industry of art? This is the universal question of afflicted mankind 
at present, and sure enough it will be long to settle. 

*On one point we can answer: only what of the past was true will 
come back to us ; that is the one asbestos which survives all fire, and 
comes out purified ; that is still ours, blessed be heaven, and only that. 
By the law of nature nothing more than that; and also by the same 
law nothing less than that. Let art struggle how it may, for or 
against—as foolish art is seen extensively doing in our time—there is 
where the limits of it will be. In which point of view may not 
Friedrich, if he was a true man and a king, justly excite some 
curiosity again ; nay, some quite peculiar curiosity as the last crowned 
reality . . . . My hopes of presenting in this last of the kings an 
exemplar to my cotemporaries, I confess, are not high. 

‘On the whole, it is evident the difficulties to a history of Friedrich 
are great and many, and the sad certainty is at last forced upon me, 
that no good book can at this time, and especially in this country, be 
written on the subject. ... . Alas, the ideal of history, as my friend 
Sauerteig knows, is very high; and it is not one serious man, but 
many successions of such, and whole serious generations of men, that 
can ever again build up history towards its old dignity. We must 
renounce ideals. 

‘Schiller, it appears, at one time thought of writing an epic poem 
upon Friedrich the Great; upon some action of Friedrich’s, Schiller 
says. Happily, Schiller did not do it. By oversetting fact, disre- 
garding reality, and tumbling time and space topsy-turvy, Schiller, 
with his fine gifts, might no doubt have written a temporary ‘epic 
poem,’ of the kind read and admired by many simple persons. But 
that would have helped little, and could not have lasted long. It is not 
the untrue imaginary picture of a man and his life that I want from 
my Schiller, but the actual natural likeness, true as the face itself, nay, 
truer, in a sense ; which the artist, if there is one, might help to give, 
and the botcher (pfuscher) never can. Alas! and the artist does 
not even try it, leaving it altogether to the botcher, being busy 
otherwise ! 

‘Men surely will at length discover again, emerging from these 
dismal bewilderments, in which the modern ages reel and stagger this 
long while, that to them also, as to the most ancient men, all pictures 
that cannot be credited are pictures of an idle nature, to be mostly 
swept out of doors ; such veritably, were it never so forgotten, is the 
law. Mistakes enough, lies enough, will insinuate themselves into our 
most earnest portrayings of the true ; but that we should, deliberately 
and of forethought, rake together what we know to be not true, and 
introduce that in the hope of doing good with it; I tell you such 
practice was unknown in the ancient earnest times, and ought again 
to become unknown, except to the more foolish classes. This is 
Sauerteig’s strange notion, not now of yesterday, as readers know ; and 
he goes then into Homer’s Iliad, the Hebrew Bible—terrible Hebrew 
veracity every line of it—discovering an alarming kinship of fiction to 
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lying: and asks if anybody can compute the damage we poor moderns 
have got from our practices of fiction in literature itself, not to speak 
of awfully higher provinces. Men will either see into all this by and 
by, continues he, or plunge head-foremost, in neglect of all this, 
whither they little dream as yet! 

‘But I think all real poets, to this hour, are Psalmists and Iliadists 
after their sort, and have in them a divine impatience of lies, a divine 
incapacity of living among lies; likewise, which is a corollary, that the 
highest Shakspeare producible is probably the fittest historian pro- 
ducible ; and that it is frightful to see the gelehrte Dummkopf (what 
we may here translate, Dry-as-dust) doing the function of history, and 
the Goethe and the Shakspeare neglecting it. ‘ Interpreting events,’ in- 
terpreting the universally visible, entirely indubitable Revelation of the 
author of this universe. How can Dry-as-dust interpret such things— 
the dark chaotic dullard, who knows the meaning of nothing cosmic or 
noble, nor ever will know? Poor wretch, one sees what kind of mean- 
ing he educes from man’s history this long while past, and has got all 
the world to believe it along with him. Unhappy Dry-as-dust. Thrice 
unhappy world, that takes Dry-as-dust’s reading of the Word of God ! 
But what else was possible ? They that could have taught better were 
engaged in fiddling, for which there are good wages going. And our 
damage therefrom, our damage—yes, if thou be still human, and not 
eormorant—perhaps it will transcend all Californias, English National 
Debts, and show itself incomputible in continents of bullion! 

‘ Believing that mankind are not doomed wholly to dog-like annihi- 
lation, I believe that much of this will mend. I believe that the 
world will not always waste its inspired men in mere fiddling to it. 
That the man of rhythmic nature will feel more and more his vocation 
towards the interpretation of fact, since only in the vital centre of that, 
could we once get thither, lies all real melody; and that he will 
become, he, once again the historian of events; bewildered Dry-as-dust 
having at last the happiness to be his servant, and to have some 
sane from him, which will be blessed indeed. For the present, 

ry-as-dust strikes me like a hapless nigger gone masterless—nigger 
totally unfit for self-guidance, yet without master good or bad, and 
whose feats in that capacity no god or man can rejoice in... . 
History will then actually be written .... Whereby the modern 
nations may again become a little less godless, and again have their 
‘epics’ (of a different from the Schiller sort,) and again have several 
things they are still more fatally in want of at present. 

‘So that it would seem there will gradually among mankind, if 
Friedrich last some centuries, be a real epic made of his history. That 
is to say (presumably), it will become a perfected melodious truth, 
and duly significant, and duly beautiful bit of belief to mankind ; the 
essence of it fairly evolved from all the chaff, the portrait of it actually 
given, and its real harmonies with the laws of the universe brought out 
in bright and dark, according to the God’s fact as it was; which poor 
Dry-as-dust and the newspapers never could get sight of, but were 
always far from.’ 
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After narrating the death of Charles XII., Mr. Carlyle 
writes :— 

‘Open hearted populations would have much worshipped such an 
appearance ; Voltaire, too, for the artificial moderns has made a myth 
of him, of another type ; one of those impossible cast-iron gentlemen, 


heroically mad, such as they show in the playhouses, pleasant, but 
not profitable to a discerning public.’* 


The historian is subsequently introduced as publishing the 
Henriade, and making the acquaintance of Baron Fabrice, 
envoy of Holstein Gottorp, to Charles XII. in his Turkish 
asylum :— 


‘ Now it was by questioning this Fabrice, and industriously picking 
the memory of him clean, that M. de Voltaire wrote another book, 
much more of an epic than Henri IV.—a history, namely, of 
Charles XII., which seems to me the best written of all his books, 


and wants nothing but truth (indeed, a dreadful want) to make it a 
possession for ever.’ 


Mr. Carlyle, in accordance with these ideas, would invite all 
novel writers, having first abandoned their calling, to take a broom 
and sweep the first crossing they met, or in some other useful 
way employ their time for the benefit of mankind. 


‘The proper task of literature lies in the domain of belief, within 


' which poetic fiction will have to take quite a new figure, if allowed a 


settlement there. Whereby, were it not reasonable to prophesy that 
this exceedingly great multitude of novel writers must, in a new gene- 
ration, gradually do one of two things : either retire into nurseries and 
work for children, or semifatuous persons of both sexes, or else what 
were better, sweep these novel fabrics into the dust cart, and betake 
themselves with such faculty as they have, to understand and record 
what is true.’t 


Neither novelists nor poets need be in much alarm at such 
predictions as these. Ifa generation is to arrive when their art 
will be abandoned or superseded, the human mind must be dif- 
ferently constituted to what it is. It must cease to take delight 
in ideal conceptions ; it must lose its fine sense of the beautiful, 
—a sense so delicate and fastidious that it in vain seeks for its 
embodiment in actual life. It must not seek to unveil the 
heavens, and flash upon this clouded earth some portion of that 
auroral light which its highest instincts in every age have led it 
to believe lit up an undying world of consummate beauty. It 
must not attempt to body forth those immortal types of exquisite 

* Vol. i. p. 438. + Vol. ii. p. 14. 


a Art. ‘ Diderot,’ For. Quart. No. 22; and Miscellaneous Essays, vol. iii. p. 190, 
. 1856. 
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loveliness with which, in its highest phases of development, it 
has peopled the sky and claimed kindred and fellowship, as co- 
partners in the same bounties of creation,—as bearing in con- 
genital natures the same similitude to the original fount of per- 
fection. It must cease to widen the boundaries of the actual by 
embracing the regions of the probable. Notwithstanding the 
Argus eyes of an ever-watching press, one half of the most 
important events enacted every day never become known as 
they really occur. A great part never become known at all. 
But the mind must be forbidden to piece together what little 
fragments of facts it is in possession of, and from its know- 
ledge of the actors, to endeavour to shape out for itself a com- 
plete embodiment of the secret. Neither must it cast its horo- 
scope on the future. It must be chained down to the earth, 
imprisoned within the domain of its grossest perceptions. What 
tyranny could equal this? Some tyrants have been hallooed 
down for repressing speech : but here is a gentleman who would 
extinguish the imaginative faculty ; who would prevent man from 
perfecting his being by approximation to the faultless types em- 
bodied in his ideal conceptions ; who would destroy at a stroke 
that boundless stock of pleasure we derive from the arts of imi- 
tation. A world of Quaker formation, in which no flower would 
be allowed to blossom, and no bird to sing, would be a paradise 
in comparison to a world darkened by the obscuration of man’s 
powers of intellectual invention. To use Mr. Carlyle’s phraseo- 
logy, ‘we could not exist for a moment in such a dog’s uni- 
verse, but would take ourselves out of it with all the expedition 
we were able.’ 

All error springs from the want of accurate distinction. We 
either confound things which ought to be kept apart, or distin- 
guish where there is no ground of difference. Mr. Carlyle’s mis- 
takes belong to the former head. As in psychology he confounds 
the moral with the intellectual, in art he confounds the true 
with the real. Everything which is real is undoubtedly true, but 
no one can maintain the converse without exposing himself to 
the charge of absurdity. Imagined events are not real, but they 
may be so described as to produce most startling impressions by 
their resemblance to actual life. So far they are true to nature. 
An account of actual facts may be so rendered as to impart to 
every incident an air of improbability; while the most imagi- 
native story may, in the hands of a skilful narrator, appear more 
truthful than any occurrence in real life. Those landscapes 
which are called compositions in painting, have no location out 
of the artist's brain; nevertheless, they may be far more true 
‘than many transcripts of real scenery. Who has not seen in the 
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compositions of Salvator Rosa, the rocks glow in the sun, the 
trees wave in the air, and almost heard the brawling cascade 
rush down its banks overhung with living cedar and fir? Who 
has not seen, on the other hand, many ‘falls of Terni, in which 
the sky seems to be composed of molten lead, the plants to 
sprout like those laburnums cut out of paper in milliners’ win- 
dows, and the water to hang like a piece of zinc between earth 
and heaven? ‘To our mind, the Venus of Praxiteles, or Diana 
bathing with her nymphs, by Titian, is much more after nature than 
any plaster bust of Marlborough from the manufactory of Duroc, 
or any rustic revel according to Teniers. Indeed, it would seem 
that those works in every department of art are the most true 
where the artist, instead of slavishly following nature, has made 
her the handmaid to his own conceptions; where he has embodied 
his own idea of beauty in living forms, or raised up the images 
of earth until they became interfused with that Promethean fire 
which it is the privilege of genius to snatch from heaven. We 
would sooner follow Shakspeare to his enchanted island, than 
Richardson into a London drawing-room ; and we derive more 
definite and lasting impressions from his Ariels and his witches 
than we do from the courtezans of Grammont or the statesmen of 
Smollett. 

Instead of the real being indissolubly connected with the true, 
they will often be found to exist in inverse proportion. Even 
sometimes the realization of the one cannot be achieved without 
the sacrifice of the other. Under what condition is the real said to 
be produced ? When the impressions excited in our minds are 
an actual transcript of things or events in the outward world. 
But occasionally to produce true impressions we are obliged to 
have recourse to delusion. The stage of a theatre is not what 
it seems to the eye, an actual flat, but an inclined plane. Were 
it placed upon a perfect level, a false impression of descent would 
be produced. In the same manner it is often necessary to warp 
fact in the narration with some admixture of fiction, if a true 
image of the thing is to be mirrored in the mind. Those 
histories are by no means the most truthful which concern. 
themselves the most with fact. For the description of actual 
events is restricted to particular actors, and the lives of 
these are so incompletely known, that unless some attempt 
is made to supply the deficiency, by framing suppositions 
in conformity with the original character, false or inadequate im- 
pressions are likely to be generated. We very much question 
whether a more correct account of ancient Greece is not to be 
derived from Herodotus than from Polybius or Thucydides. For 


the reader is at no loss about rejecting the myths, while he retains 
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the general notions which they impart concerning the belief 
and customs of the country. But in the pages of ‘his ‘successors 
he meets with nothing but a record of actual events, wherein the 
real and the supposititious are so intricately blended that it 
requires a most analytical mind to dissolve the compound into 
its original elements. History, at the best, cannot, without de- 
riving great aid from fiction, accomplish its purpose; that is, re- 
produce the past. Even were the actions with which it deals 
thoroughly known and faithfully rendered, yet these are only 
particular in their application, and confined to a few actors ; 
whereas the men of any age are multitudinous, and their actions 
as varied as their characters. To make them live over again in 
any form adequately comprehensive, types of their persons and 
deeds must be idealized which embrace their leading character- 
istics, and with such personifications it is the province of fiction 
to deal. If the old bards and chroniclers were more truthful 
historians than their modern successors, it is not, as Mr. Carlyle 
would imply, because they dealt with reality and not with fiction, 
but exactly the reverse. Keeping in view a few leading data, 
they produced general pictures of their epoch according to the 
laws of similitude. Instead of narrating with a scrupulous 
fidelity all the known facts in connexion with a particular event, 
they idealized groups of characters, and interweaving them with 
the main story, made their actions the symbols of the passions 
and the manners of the period ; just as Homer, out of the wars 
of Troy, produced a living picture of heroic Greece. In this 
respect, there is hardly any difference, except what time and the 
relative condition of art interpose, between Herodotus and Arcti- 
nus — between Geoffrey of Monmouth and Ossian — between 
Froissart and Sir Walter Scott.* 

There is nothing which so prominently marks the progress of 
* civilization in a country as the discrimination of the two elements 
which Mr. Carlyle confounds. The distinction between the actual 
and the true, the real and the supposititious, is the distinction 
between legendary and historical Greece ; between the Rome of 
Numa and the Rome of Augustus; between the England of the 
early Saxon kings and the England of the Tudors; between the 
empire under Charlemagne and the empire under Charles V. 
The early histories of all nations are lost in myths, because the 
half-tutored savage, as well as his untutored progenitors, mistook 

* We remember meeting with a sensible remark to the purpose in a letter of M. 
Paulin, Paris, prefixed to the Roman de Berte aux grans piés, respecting the fictions 
of the middle ages :—‘ Pour bien connaitre I’'Histoire du moyen age, non pas celle des 
faits, maits celle des mceurs qui rend les faits vraisemblable, il faut l’avoir etudiée 


dans les romans, et voil& pourquoi |’Histoire de France n’est pas encore faite. 
P.21. Ed. Paris, 1836. 
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the embodiments of fancy for living realities, and imagined their 
impressions must have some existence in the external world, 
because they resulted from ideas framed in conformity with the 
laws of nature. In this manner much that was real became con- 
founded with much which was fictitious. But as light dawned, 
the mind indulged in introspective analysis. The web of thought 
became disentangled. The boundaries between the actual and 
the probable, between what had happened and what might happen, 
gradually broke on the sight ; and men, as if by intuitive instinct, 
at once reaped the fruit of the discovery. While they had 
recourse to history to enlarge their experience, they had not the 
less recourse to fiction to enhance and preserve their conceptions 
of what was pure in feeling, noble in action, and beautiful im 
form, and to light up the dry records of their time by general 
pictures of life and manners. It seems strange to us that the 
distinction between the province of the actual and the true should 
ever have been wanting. But it is far more wonderful that it 
should occur in a gentleman of Mr. Carlyle’s attainments in ‘the 
nineteenth century than in a savage of the fifth. Some people 
are very moderate with regard to their retrospective predilections. 
They would only at the most invite us to go back to the senti- 
ments in vogue six or eight ages ago. Mr. Carlyle, however, 
coolly proposes to us the expediency of retracing our steps some 
twelve or fifteen centuries. He is the only writer that we know, 
except Rousseau, who is inclined to reverse the process by which 
a great literature and a great nation rise from the helpless con- 
dition of infancy into the vigour of splendid maturity. But 
Rousseau, when he wrote his tirade against the arts, was as much 
in jest as Burke when he wrote his rhapsody against civilization 
in ridicule of Bolingbroke. He simply wanted to maintain a 
paradox, and get the Dijon prize, whereas every one can see that 
Mr. Carlyle is in sober earnest. His theory, emanating from the 

quarter it does, is pre-eminently absurd. It is as if an architect 

should invite us to return to the time when wigwams and mud 

cabins were the highest specimens of man’s art in building; or 

as if a politician should request us to break up the forms of civil 

society and have recourse to the woods ! 

Mr. Carlyle’s historical attempts being exactly in unison with 
his own views of art, are not likely to succeed in causing us to 
reject such dullards as Gibbon and Macaulay for the revival of 
the old style of historic narrative after the manner of the trouba- 
dours. He inveighs against fiction, but is by no means unscru- 
pulous in its use, when masked in the guise of a spiritual 
philosophy it assumes the airs of reality; just as the old bard 
confounded his ideal conceptions with facts, when they took upon 
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themselves the forms of verisimilitude. That Mr. Carlyle is 
careful occasionally about his dates, and never cites any decisive 
fact without the proper authority, does not make his histories 
more truthful in our eyes. For it is just possible, by a rigid ad- 
herence to facts, and a certain manipulation of them, to raise 
as many false impressions as could be excited by the narration of 
any fiction whatsoever. Our complaint is, that Mr. Carlyle, in 
writing history as if it were intended to please and not to instruct, 
has been forced into this by the necessities of his position. The 
sources of the marvellous drawn from the demons of the old 
mythology ; from the ghouls and spectres of Eastern traditions ; 
and from the sorceries and enchantments of a medieval faith, 
having been exhausted, Mr. Carlyle has been obliged to have 
recourse to another species of the marvellous—that of imparting 
to his facts a wizard-like appearance, and so adjusting events 
as to strike out startling situations in life and manners. He is 
in the position of one of those old bards to whom he would refer 
us for exemplars in history, who, being dug up out of the fifth 
century, and finding his faith gone and all the machinery of the 
invisible world vanished clean out of men’s minds, should, with a 
view to discharge his old functions of entertaining his hearers, 
supply the- place of the supernatural by investing trifles with an 
air of grandeur, by dwarfing colossal subjects till they assumed 
the appearance of trifles, by depressing great potentates into 
very little people, and by exalting the coarsest of the vulgar to 
the rank of demigods. 

About seventy years ago, a series of events took place on this 
earth which all people have agreed to call the French Revolution. 
A royal house of five hundred years’ standing was overthrown. 
In the destruction of that house was involved the ruin of an aris- 
tocracy who for two centuries had dictated the laws of taste to 
Europe, and that of a Church which could trace its lineage back 
to the first Christian emperor. The structure of society in all 
its forms—judicial, political, ecclesiastical—lay shivered into a 
thousand fragments. The masses, freed from every species of 
restraint, assailed the privileged classes. To be distinguished 
by any respect for property or lineage, by any regard for religion, 
or by any antipathy to injustice, was deemed sufficient ground 
for a citizen to be dragged from his hearth, to be thrown into a 
foul prison, and butchered in cold blood. The unoffending king 
and queen, with the collateral branches of the royal blood, were 
the first victims: but the process did not stop until it reached 
the first inciters to revolt themselves. Then arose a cry of horror 
through the land, to which, had every woman in the kingdom been 
a Niobe, and every man an Orestes, the wail would have been a 
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whisper in comparison. The mob with its infuriated leaders 
having glutted their rage in the blood of all who had any claims 
to respect in their community, turned their ferocity against each 
other. The dissensions of the oppressors caused a sudden reac- 
tion in society, which sheltered itself under a military despotism. 

There never occurred so grand a theme for historical disquisi- 
tion as that whose summary we have given. Could a writer have 
solved historical problems with the sagacity of Montesquieu; could 
he have wept over misfortune in the exquisite pathos of Sterne ; 
could he have vented his indignation in the lofty rhetoric of 
Burke ; could he have vivified his descriptions with the pictorial 
colouring of Homer, he might have found ample scope for these 
and even more varied powers in the record of this frightful epoch 
of French annals. From a writer of ability in connexion with a 
subject which has no mystery, but all the facts of which lie about 
us as transparent as anything can well be in this world, what 
lucid statement might we not have been fairly led to expect of 
the causes of phenomena, and of the connecting links by which 
one series of events were evolved out of another. From the 
record of facts which imperilled the safety of millions, which 
touched the interests of each country in its vital parts, which 
threw the leading community of Europe into the agonies of dis- 
solution, what lessons might not have been educed for the 
guidance of statesmen in critical junctures, and for the behoof of 
states, when, goaded into paroxysm by temporary disasters, they 
are tempted to escape from their evils by political suicide. What 
blighting scorn would a noble mind have hurled at the heads of 
those charlatans who delude the multitude by professions above 
the reach of the loftiest practice, and afterwards disgust them by 
a practice below the level of the lowest rectitude. ‘The murder 
of a chivalrous and beautiful queen would have exhausted the art 
even of a pagan dramatist to evoke in her favour the keenest 
sympathies of posterity; while all the denunciations of the 
furies would have been vented at the monsters who dared, in the 
name of law, to imbrue their hands in her innocent blood. 

If the reader, however, expects to meet in Mr. Carlyle’s work 
any of those traits which would doubtless characterize such a 
record in the hands of a great writer, he will be sorely disap- 
pointed. Never perhaps was so grand a subject so obscurely and 
inadequately dealt with. Instead of the incidents being con- 
nected by the natural links of cause and effect, they are presented 
to us like so many dioramic scenes, with so little attention to 
logical sequence, that the chapters in which they are described 
might be frequently inverted without interfering with the thread 
of the narrative. Mr. Carlyle would appear to have borrowed 
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that portfolio of engravings representing the leading scenes of 
the Revolution which they keep in the Bibliothéque Impériale, 

and to have limited his work, in the order of dates, to a descrip- 

tion of these. The prominence given to events is decided by 

their supposed dramatic effect. on the reader, and not by their 

relative importance ; and the causes of those which he describes 

are generally like the sources of the Nile, enveloped in the pro- 

foundest obscurity. How the Bastille was taken; what induced 

the Court to leave Versailles and to allow itself to be escorted by 
a mob of ragged women to the Tuileries; how De Broglie let 
the sword fall so easily out of his grasp; in what manner the 

Jacobin Club came to lord it over the Convention; why the 

‘Gardes Frangcaises fraternized with the populace while other regi- 
ments remained faithful ;—all these, and a thousand other ques- 

tions equally significant, constantly rise in the reader’s mind, and 
clamour in vain for solution. ‘The perplexity arising from sinking 
causal agencies into mere effect painting, is still further increased 
by giving to such episodes as the flight of the king to Vareune, and 
the assassination of Marat by Corday, a prominence to which they 
are not entitled ; and that, too, at the expense of the debates of the 
Convention, of the rise and fall of the different administrations, and 
the political and financial aspects of the epoch, which are hardly 
glanced at. But finance, what has the writer of a prose epic to do 
with that? The affair certainly originated in a disordered treasury ; 
but if the reader contrives to extract that fact from the opening 
scenes of the book, he may fairly plume himself upon his sagacity. 
To get a connected idea of the facts presented, from the work 
itself, is an utter impossibility. To comprehend Mr. Carlyle’s 
French Revolution, the reader must have recourse to Thiers, just 
as if he would understand the Pharsalia of Lucan, he must con- 
sult Livy's wars of the commonwealth. Let the reader fancy what 
sort of light he would derive from experience if all histories were 
written upon the principle that they required some other histories 
to explain them ! 

If a writer deals with history upon the principle of fiction; if 
he ignores the leading facts of the epoch he would reproduce, and 
swells his pages only with those collateral incidents which are 
likely to amuse his readers; if he neglects to educe those wise 
lessons which, to a discerning mind, always rise out of the records 
of the past, all that can be said is, that his work with regard to 
instruction, for which only history must be valued, is a zero. 
Except as a mere source of amusement—the object of an idle 
lounge upon a sofa, it. would have been as well if the work had 
not been written. In this respect, Mr. Carlyle must take his place 
among those novelists whose functions he appears to hold in such 
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great contempt. But when he sees nothing in the vilest guilt but 
the grim spectre of fatalism; when he looks upon the most 
savage cruelty ever perpetrated by wicked men as the necessary 
effect of an antecedent state of society; when he places ruffians 
upon the pedestals of moral greatness, and invites mankind to 
recognise its heroes in the worst specimens of humanity ; then 
we must accuse him of perverting the noblest purposes of: history, 
of turning the fountains of experience from which man should 
derive the highest intellectual nutriment into sources of poison ; 
of making that which ought to be a lamp of prudence to conduet 
men into sound paths, a mere will-o’-the-wisp to lead them into 
peat-pools and morasses. In such creatures as Marat, Danton, and 
Camille Desmoulins, Mr. Carlyle finds ‘ true sons fresh from the 
fire bosom of nature,’ born with a sort of cast-iron will, very 
much wanted in this world, to burn up the rotten formalisms 
which had corroded for centuries the best feelings of men’s nature, 
and to sweep the ground clear of all effete rubbish for the 
establishment of a better order of things. Indeed, it seems a 
man must be a thoroughly accomplished political villain before 
he can be admitted to a share of Mr. Carlyle’s sympathies, or 
gain a decent place in his calendar. No half measures will do. 
There must be a resolute determination of purpose, and an auda 

city that can defy the world. Robespierre, with all his faults, 
was not anything like so vile a creature as Danton, who, while 
cracking his voice in the tribune of the Jacobin Club, by nightly 
screaming out menaces against the crowned heads of Europe, 
was actually in the pay of their generals on the frontiers. Robe- 
spierre at all events was honest. He was as continent as Scipio, and 
as incorruptible as Andrew Marvell. Mr. Carlyle, consequently, 
never alludes to him but in terms of the heartiest contempt. 
We have no language strong enough to express our disapproba- 
tion of the tone of levity which runs through Mr. Carlyle’s 
description of the death scenes of the royal family, of the Sep- 
tember massacres, and of the desecration of the sanctuary of 
Notre Dame by the féte of the Goddess of Reason. If he could 
not shed a tear of pity over the victims; if his heart could not 
vent one spark of indignation against the assassins—at least he 
might have related the story with an air of stoical dignity, and 
not in the vein of ridicule. The sight, too, of Christian temples 
turned into theatres of buffoonery and sensualism ; of religious 
furniture and wardrobes prostituted to the vilest of purposes, 
might have awakened, even in Mr. Carlyle’s nature, some shudder 
at the wretched actors, calculated, if not to enhance, at least to 
respond to the disgust which their deeds must excite in every 
honest breast. Humour could not be more out of place in the 
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description of such transactions, than banter at a death-bed scene, 
or a jest over the wreck of innocence, or the perpetration of crime. 
We should not like to accuse Mr. Carlyle of taking special plea- 
sure in the miseries of his fellow-creatures, but the mode with 
which he deals with the Reign of Terror certainly shows that he 
is insensible to their torments or their groans. The spirit which 
pervades his description of the most revolting period in the annals 
of humanity, is that of a schoolboy who, with his nature half de- 
veloped, has seen a melée in the Haymarket, where one man’s nose 
has been flattened, and another's shoulder dislocated, and who 
runs home with the tale to his companions, thinking it capital fun. 
The account has not even the dignity which Mephistopheles 
would have infused into it, had Goéthe placed the entire story 
in his mouth. Truly, if this sort of thing is to continue, we shall 
need not only a new theory of esthetics, but a fresh moral 
code. 

In the history of Frederic William I.—for such we suppose is 
the title which best fits the contents of the two volumes before 
us—there is far less unity of design, but much more logical 
sequence, than in the history of the French Revolution. But the 
foreign incidents introduced into the work only serve to increase 
his means of imparting a false scale to objects; of bringing 
matters of the highest magnitude in contact with the least, and 
of creating the ludicrous, by dwarfing the one and projecting the 
other into extravagant relief. The Pragmatic Sanction, the 
Quadruple Alliance, and the Treaty of Vienna, were, doubtless, 
matters of the gravest moment in their day; at least so thought 
we, who sent Byng twice with an armament into the Mediterra- 
nean, and who had no end of embassies and protocolings with 
foreign courts on these accounts. For if those diplomatic bull- 
dogs, Ripperda and Alberoni, could, have gained their ends, the 
growing commerce of this country would have been annihilated ; 
the pretender would have been seated at St. James's; the coun- 
cils of this country would again have been swayed by the dicta- 
tion of foreign autocrats, and the struggle for constitutional 
liberty continued from Elizabeth downwards, would have had 
to be begun anew. With the Emperor of Austria and his subjects 
the matter was still more urgent. For if Maria Theresa had not 
succeeded at his death, his family would have been portionless ; 
and the empire would have been pulled to pieces by numerous 
claimants, and Europe involved in a-devastating war. To obtain 
the solemn sanction of all the courts of Europe to the female 
succession in his line, in priority to any other claim, was there- 
fore not only a measure of the gravest importance, but the 
highest political event of the time, and reflects great credit on 
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the ministers who importuned Charles VI. to bend all the energies 
of diplomacy to its accomplishment. But Mr. Carlyle affects to 
consider these affairs, which really threatened to set the world on 
fire, and burn the constitution over our own heads, as matters 
not of the slightest moment ; as mere spectre hunts and visionary 
hallucinations, which ought never to have troubled the soul of 
any waking mortal; while he reserves his keenest admiration for 
the deeds of a man who was setting himself by the ears with 
every foreign court, through a mania for kidnapping their tallest 
subjects, and whose grand life-feat in diplomacy was, to get their 
ambassadors to attach or renew their signatures to a document 
which would have secured to his kingdom, perhaps in the third 
generation, the reversion of a patch of territory not larger than 
an English county. At all events, we would have thought, even 
had the importance of the actions been otherwise equal, that the 
absolute failure of those of Frederic William would have imparted 
to them quite another character in the eyes of an impartial histo- 
rian. If we troubled ourselves about the little matter of keeping out 
the pretender; if Elizabeth Farnese was so stupidly infatuated 
as to care about the security of her Italian inheritance for her 
son ; if Charles of Austria had the weakness to try to prevent a 
European scramble for his dominions at his death, still these 
little pastimes were so managed as to be attended with an 
astounding degree of success ; while the great object of Frederic 
William’s policy ended in nullity. The giants whom he had 
collected, at the sacrifice of so much treasure, at the outrage of 
so much justice, and at the expense of so much ill-feeling on the 
part of foreign powers, were scattered by his successor to the 
winds ; and the reversion of Berg came to be regarded at his 
death by all the courts of Europe with derision and hostility. 
Mr. Carlyle is not content with singling out for our worship the 
most eccentric monarch that ever came by the waggish tricks of 
fate to wield a sceptre : he will have our admiration exclusively re- 
served for his wildest antics and most extravagant follies. Frederic 
William, in the midst of a wilderness of eccentricities, had a few 
sane qualities. The fact is, his caprices could not be indulged 
without the receipts of his exchequer far exceeded the ex- 
penditure ; and he set his mind resolutely to work to bring about 
this desirable state of things. He improvised an economical 
administration: he reorganized the departments of the State: he 
abrogated the feudal tenures by which the nobles held of the 
Crown; and resigned his claims as lord paramount for an annual 
quit-rent. The lands of the State he in a great measure dis- 
forested or unparked, for the purpose of carrying out extensive 
farming operations. But his great secret for coining money was 
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his rigorous prohibition of foreign merchandise, and his endeavour 
to keep gold in the country, by throwing impediments in the way 
of foreign travel, and by forcing such imports as were really neces- 
sary, to be paid for not in sterling coin but with home produce. 
Into these matters, however, Mr. Carlyle does not afford us a 
single glimpse. Though he extends Frederic William's reign 
through most of these two volumes, and only closes the second 
with his death, he cannot find room to tell us how the king 
contrived to make two millions and a half of people support a 
standing army of ahundred thousand. A chapter, doubtless, on 
Frederick William’s government, and an analysis of his budgets, 
would not have been amusing ; and Mr. Carlyle must be amusing 
even at the expense of his subject. Hence there is an endeavour 
to surround the eccentricities of Frederic William with an air of 
serious gravity, and to pass off his foibies as excellent strokes of 
policy. The reader who makes the acquaintance of Frederic 
William through Mr. Carlyle’s introduction, must be prepared to 
endure at all lengths the smoke of the Tobacco Council, held in a 
sort of Dutch kitchen; must enter into the smallest details of 
the king’s miserable squabble with George II. over eight cart- 
loads of hay, and a few tall recruits, with the protocols which 
grew out of that inflammable business; and must accept in sober 
earnest the wisdom of that wretched Juliers Berg diplomacy, 
of which he is never certain to hear the end. ‘To ensure a 
glaring prominence for these absurd trifles, all the decent gravity 
of the reign is sacrificed. In comparison with these burlesque 
transactions we are invited to regard all the serious business 
’ which engrossed the attention of the gravest statesmen in Europe 
as idle vanities and pompous theories. Mr. Carlyle goes through 
a reign as some travellers visit a foreign state, who because they 
have loitered in hotels, and picked up a heap of scandal and Court 
gossip, flatter themselves that they are fully acquainted with the 
laws and institutions of the country. His tirade against fiction, 
on the ground of contributing to mere amusement, and then 
writing history as if it could serve no other purpose, is not 
equalled by Signor Benedict, who, after indulging in riotous abuse 
of marriage, complacently persuades himself that the world must 
be peopled. So far are the proprieties of Mr. Carlyle’s heroes 
sacrificed to this principle, that notwithstanding his fulsome 
panegyric, we feel sure, if they could rise up from their graves, 
they would be the last persons to thank him for his exposition. 
But the double marriage is the grand centre round which the 
principal events of Frederick William’s reign are made to revolve, 
and which seems to emit a species of gravitating principle for binding 
into one coherent mass all the heterogeneous elements introduced 
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into the history itself. This is quite in keeping with the character of 
the work ; for the whole business of the double marriage nakedly 
in itself, and even as Mr. Carlyle narrates it, is one of the drollest 
comedies ever put upon any stage, and doubtless only waits the 
coming of some Samuel Foote to be consigned to the congenial 
embodiments of the lessee of the Olympic. The Queen Sophia 


- Dorothea has determined, ever since she became a mother, that 


her children should intermarry with the English House. Wil- 
helmina was to be united to Frederic Prince of Wales, and the 
Crown Prince was to wed the Princess Royal. The proposal had 
been favourably entertained by both Courts. The young people 
themselves evidently desired the match. The interests of Prussia 
lay in an English alliance; for only by such alliance could 
she expect to countervail the overreaching designs of Austria. 
Had these marriages taken place, the world would have seen, 
what it very seldom does see in Royal Houses, a union of love 
cemented by a union of interest. The first treaty of Vienna, 
which united the Courts of Spain and Austria in solemn league 
against the Protestant interests of Europe, made this alliance one 
of absolute necessity ; and Frederick William and Dorothea, while 
at Hanover, entered into a treaty with England against the Catholic 
powers of which these marriages were made the basis. 

But Austria was not to be foiled; and the whimsical passions 
of Frederic William afforded the statesmen of that Court an 
easy means of destroying the domestic happiness of his family, 
and detaching him from an alliance so essential to his interests. 
Frederic William had been so judicious in the choice of his 
servants as to have hardly one in his employ who was not in the 
pay of Austria. Indeed, the wretched salaries which his ambas- 
sadors, as well as his valets, were in the habit of receiving, ren- 
dered them the easy conquests of any power that stooped to enlist 
them in its service. Other Courts as well as Austria were quite 
aware how easily Frederic William was earwigged by his 
servants, and also came into the market; but as Austria bid the 
highest, the bribes from other quarters were thrown away. The 
two men on whom Austria principally relied for the execution of 
her purposes were Reichenbach, Frederic William's ambassador in 
London, and Grumbkow, his general Chargé d’ Affaires at Berlin. 
These were afterwards joined by the Austrian Seckendorf, an 
old messmate of the King in the Marlborough wars, who came 
to the scene of operations, of course, quite accidentally, but who 
managed to humour the King’s foibles so exquisitely, that 
Frederic William found Seckendorf's stay at Berlin a necessity of 
his existence. Grumbkow and his Austrian colleague quietly 
commence their attack in that tobacco tap-room, the smoke of 
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which seems to scent Mr. Carlyle’s pages. By artfully repre- 
senting that England and France wanted to involve Prussia in a 
war with the Emperor for their own aggrandizement; that 
without the alliance of Austria the accession to Juliers and Berg 
was exceedingly problematical; and that the successes of the 
French over the Emperor, in which he would be instrumental, 
would increase the sway of French manners in Germany—the 
very thing Frederic William most detested —they detached 
him from the Treaty of Hanover, and brought him over to their 
Imperial employer. But Seckendorf and Grumbkow were not 
paid to do their work by halves. The alliance between the 
English and Prussian Courts must not only be broken, but 
converted into direct hostility, and the marriages thus become 
an absolute impossibility. With this view, a recruiting party, to 
seize giants for the Potsdam guard, is sent into Hanover. A 
few men are kidnapped in open daylight, that the news may reach 
the ears of the proper authorities. Grumbkow in addition opens 
a cypher correspondence with Reichenbach in London. He is 
instructed to inform the King, in his dispatches, that Walpole is 
only endeavouring to turn the marriages into a sort of par- 
liamentary fire-ship, which may aid him to break up the ranks of 
opposition; and that the English Court are eager for the 
alliance with a view to turn him out of his house, to restrict his 
authority in the affairs of government, and finally to force him 
to resign in favour of a son whose leading-strings will be directed 
from St. James’s. The King believes all that is told him by 
his veracious ambassador in London. ‘The valet who shaves him 
confirms the intelligence by letting out the fact, that he has re- 
ceived a bribe from the English envoy at Berlin to prejudice his 
Majesty against Austria, and lead him into the British snare. 
Grumbkow and Seckendorf can even mingle tears with their 
entreaties to cut the Hanoverian connexion, who harbour spies 
among his household, and to save his honour and the inde- 
pendence of Prussia, by seeking matches for his children among 
the princely Houses of Germany. The King’s passions are aroused. 
The success of British diplomacy at the Congress of Soissons, in 
detaching Spain from the cause of the Emperor, has quickened the 
distrust which Grumbkow has excited in the Royal breast, to mad- 
ness. He regards all those whose sympathies incline to the English 
Court—among whom must be included the Queen and his two 
eldest children—as his natural enemies. At dinner, crockery-ware 
flies about in all directions. Young Frederic gets a plate shied 
at his head; and Wilhelmina has frequently to duck under to 
avoid a spoon. Occasionally, indeed, when the proceedings at 
the Congress have gone flat against the Emperor, and the Treaty 
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of Seville gets forward, his Majesty will leave young Frederic and 
his sister with empty plates, and when the rest have dined spit in 
the dish, that they may lack both food and appetite. These do- 
mestic amenities are still further increased by the intelligence that 
the authorities in Hanover have retaliated the wrong of kidnapping 
by clapping a few Prussian officers in prison. At length comes 
the crushing news, which Reichenbach forwards to his Majesty, 
at the instigation of his Berlin prompters, that Sophia, with the 
Crown Prince and Wilhelmina, have fallen into the trap baited 
for him at St. James's, and are actually engaged in secret cor- 
respondence with his enemies to bring about this alliance, and 
make Prussia a British province. The half-crazed monarch 
rushes into the withdrawing-room, calls Wilhelmina a strumpet, 
a whelp—flings the poker at her heels; and then seizes young 
Frederic by the hair, rains upon him merciless blows with a stout 
oaken cudgel he holds in his grasp, and overwhelms the Queen 
with such a torrent of abuse that she is obliged to take to her 
bed. At one time, he drags his son to the window-recess, and 
strives to strangle him with the curtain-cord: at another, he 
threatens to pass his naked sword through the young Prince’s 
body. These scenes, which are of frequent occurrence, attract, 
by the hubbub they cause, groups of Berlin canaille round the 
gates of the palace, wondering what his crazy Majesty can be at 
in committing offences which would bring his richest subject 
into a police-court, and expose his house to be indicted as a 
common nuisance ! 

The Hanoverian quarrels at length get settled, and Frederic 
William's irritation is smoothed down. The English Court 
avail themselves of the opportunity to send over to Berlin Sir 
Charles Hotham as envoy extraordinary, with the hope of extri- 
cating the King from the terrible meshes in which Grumbkow and 
Seckendorf are entangling him. Their hopes are not without 
some foundation; for the English envoy at the Prussian Court 
has got wind of this secret correspondence between Grumbkow 
and Reichenbach, and instructs Lord Townshend at the Foreign 
Office through what channels the letters are dispatched. These 
are consequently intercepted, and placed at Sir Charles Hotham’s 
disposal. The King has no objection to the marriage of Wil- 
helmina with the English heir-apparent, provided no alliance is 
based upon it, and provided George II. stipulate never to attack 
the Emperor in his German dominions. To the marriage of his 
own Frederic with the Princess Amelia he will not listen. Eng- 
land, of course, as Grumbkow and Seckendorf well knew, will 
not listen to a marriage on these terms. Hotham then produces 
the secret correspondence, and tries to open the eyes of the King. 
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His Majesty demands an explanation in the Tobacco Parliament. 
Grumbkow and Seckendorf declare in the most solemn manner 
that the whole affair is.a romance, framed by the English Court 
for their mutual undoing. Grumbkow certainly confesses he was 
occasionally in the habit of amusing himself by writing to 
Reichenbach, but anything like the thoughts in the forgeries pro- 
duced he assures his Majesty never crossed his mind. The King 
places implicit confidence in the asseverations of his smoking 
companions; for they lead him about like a muzzled bear, and 
he dances to whatever tune they play. The arch-conspirators, 
however, are determined to take the ground from under Hotham’s 
feet, and send him packing from Berlin. With this view, Grumb- 
kow dispatches a letter* to Reichenbach, through the channel 
which he knows will conduct it to the desk of Lord Townshend, 
in which he trounces some of the leading magnates of the 
English Court, and indulges in sundry piquant allusions to the 
actresses and opera girls whom Reichenbach has taken good care 
to point out to the King as the rivals with which Wilhelmina will 
have to compete for the heir-apparent’s favour... Grumbkow and 
Seckendorf, in the interval, make violent efforts to rouse his Ma- 
jesty’s attention to the insolence of these British upstarts, who 
seize every occasion which presents itself to intermeddle in his 
affairs, and actually seek, by intercepting his ministers’ letters, to 
detach him from their influence, that they may the more readily 
accomplish their infamous purpose of turning Prussia into a 
British colony. The bait takes. Grumbkow’s missive being 
duly caught at the London post-office, is presented by Hotham 
to the King, and obtains for that gentleman a furious growl from 
his Prussian Majesty, accompanied with an attempt to kick him. 
Hotham, of course, flies. The double marriage is irretrievably 
shipwrecked; and Grumbkow and Seckendorf, in order to secure 
their victory, direct the King’s attention to mean alliances for his 
children in the Austrian interest. The result is that Wilhelmina 
marries a famished German prince, overwhelmed with titles and 
with debts; and young Frederic weds an awkward Brunswick of 
Bevern, whom, as soon as he gets his own will, he takes care to 
provide with a separate establishment. For the destruction of 
the happiness of his family, for the sacrifice of those foreign 
relations without which the real independence and material pro- 
gress of Prussia could not be ensured, all the King ever got was 
the ratification of his right to the reversion of a small patch of 


* Mr. Carlyle expresses himself as if Grumbkow sent the letter without any view 
to its being intercepted. Vehse, however, in his Geschichte des Preussichen Hofs, 
et Adels der Preussichen Diplomatie, gives the version in the text, and is supported 
by Ranke. 
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territory by a power who had taken the necessary steps to prevent 
that sanction from being carried into effect. 

In presenting such a caricature of royalty as Frederic William 
for adulation, Mr. Carlyle is led into positions not only at war 
with sound sense, but which strike at the root of political mo- 
rality. He insists upon the great fact that Frederic William 
increased the standing army of Prussia from 38,000 to 90,000 
men as the most brilliant proof of the King’s genius—the only 
striking thing accomplished during that frivolous epoch in con- 
formity with the veracities of nature. ‘For no nation,’ adds Mr. 
Carlyle, ‘is ever fit for anything until drilled and brought into 
even paces. He does not, however, enlighten his readers upon 
the proportion that army bore to the population, or the territory 
it was called into existence to defend. That France, whose 
dominions extended from the Mediterranean to the ocean, from 
the Upper Rhine to the Pyrenees, should at the opening of the 
eighteenth century have maintained an army of 130,000, was 
perhaps to be expected from the natural course of things. Her 
population then numbered 15,000,000, and to defend their wealth, 
stretched over such a width of continent as France then com- 
prised, a little more than one per cent. from the number of pro- 
ducers would hardly be missed. Austria, too, with a population 
quite as large as that of France, and of a far more heterogeneous 
character, might be fairly allowed the 100,000 men she could then 
summon to the defence of the unwieldy and ample dominions 
which acknowledged her rule. But that Prussia, with only one- 
eighth of the population and a tenth of the territory of her neigh- 
bours, should have maintained a standing army almost equal in 
amount to theirs, surely cannot be defended on any principle of 
expediency or justice. Suppose the practice universal ;—that 
every nation were to throw its earnest soul into war, to decimate 
its towns and villages, in order to muzzle itself up to the teeth 
against its neighbours, what would become of humanity? Such 
a state of things, instead of beingin harmony, would be an actual 
outrage on the laws of nature. The laws of nature, politically 
considered, as far as we can comprehend them, consist in this— 
that every man has a just task to perform, and that the benefits 
resulting from the right performance of it constitutes his sole 
claim to honourable maintenance in this world. In fact, it is 
only by the mutual advantages arising out of the performance of 
reciprocal duties that communities are held together. But if one 
out of every twenty is taken from the spade and the desk, the 
workshop and the loom, and turned into mere instruments for 
platoon firing and dragoon parade, there would be an end of 
everything like well-conditioned society. A miser hoarding money, 
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depriving himself of the comforts of life for the purpose of 
amassing what cannot be of the slightest use to him, is generally 
thought to be a pitiful spectacle; but even this form of insanity 
has its beneficial aspects, for the treasure so amassed may be lent 
to merchants, and may prove the cause of engaging hundreds in 
the fruitful labours of commerce. Butif a king starve his family, 
and grind down his subjects to the last penny of taxation, for the 
purpose of hoarding soldiers, besides the savageness of the spec- 
tacle, no possible good can come of it whatever. The men, 
without any task before them beyond that of parade, lie rotting in 


to the industrious citizens whose quarters they infest. The in- 
dulgence of such a freak in the first servant of a State is evi- 
dently in conflict with the leading principles on which the social 
fabric is founded. The first of these is, in unison with the great 
law of nature, an interchange of gifts. Each individual, as well 
as each element, confers advantages on his neighbours, and 
receives back advantages in still greater proportion to what he 
gives. Mr. Carlyle would have the cement of society to consist 
in an interchange of injuries—each nation starving itself into 
inanition, in order to maintain a corps of men who can have no 
earthly use or purpose except to rob and inflict mutual. wounds 
upon its neighbours. We have often thought it a great set-off 
against the advantages which modern Europe enjoys over the 
ancient world in the emulation of independent States, that the 
jealousies to which that emulation gives rise should lead them to 
support vast armaments, thereby causing the number of men 
draughted from productive pursuits to the sterile functions of 
war to be ten times greater now than what obtained when the 
world was subject to one dominion. Mr. Carlyle, however, is so 
fascinated with this state of things, that he would increase it to 
a pitch out of all proportion to the necessities of each country, 
or to the requirements of the epoch. The universe, according 
to him, before it can be fit for anything, must be constructed 
upon the mutually destructive principle. Frederic William raised 
an enormous army, mostly out of the confines of a narrow state, 
and did nothing with it—but play at soldiers. One-fourth of the 
earnings of the people, and one-twentieth of their energies, were 
spent in amusing their King with platoon-firing and grand re- 
views. This, according to Mr. Carlyle, was the quintessence of 
wisdom in Frederic William, and pre-eminently. useful; but he 
gently hints how much more useful in the next age, when the 
son, by means of the large army his father had collected, filched 
the Sicilian provinces, involved the whole of Europe in two 
destructive wars, and gained one of the most astounding repu- 
tations ever raised out of the blood and groans of men! 


cantonments, a prey to evil passions, and the source of corruption : 
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We have canvassed Mr. Carlyle’s views with respect to Frederic 
William's army, on the assumption that the force was fairly drafted 
from the Prussian people; but when we take into account the means 
by which that army was raised, then Mr. Carlyle’s admiration of it 
is like offering a premium for a most detestable form of iniquity. 
Even had the army of Frederic William been essential to defend 
the territory and maintain the rights of Prussia, yet the machinery 
employed in its construction, and the pranks which Frederic 
William—partly through his own blind folly, and partly on ac- 
count of his truckling subservience to Austria—played with it, 
must for ever disentitle him to any claim upon posterity, ex- 
cept the expression of their hearty censure and contempt. 
Large armies have been generally raised by conscription. Each 
township knows what contingent it has to furnish, and each ward 
in the township the number it must contribute to the general 
supply. ‘The regular forms are stereotyped. Each one knows 
what he has to expect, and arranges his business accordingly. 
But Frederic William dispatched his agents over the country 
with no regulations except what applied to the casual accidents 
of height and physical structure. Their instructions were, to seize 
stout, strapping fellows, of good inches, wherever they could find 
them. The roads were waylaid and the villages infested with 
these recruiting banditti. If a tall man was caught driving a 
cart, or a traveller of the required height was seen posting along 
in the dispatch of urgent business, there was no help for it. 
Expostulation was lost in air. The men must submit, be hurried 
off to the barrack ground, and allow their business to take what 
course it might in this world. In this way Bentenrieder, a tall 
ambassador of Austria to George II., was seized while travelling 
through Prussia; nor could he gain his liberty until his staff came 
up and showed the press officers the mistake they had committed. 
Peasants who enjoyed the questionable advantage of being 
above six feet, were torn from their families without a moment’s. 
notice, and consigned to the tender mercies of the Potsdam drill 
sergeant. Even the precincts of churches, during divine service, 
were not respected. Godfrey Arnold, author of an important 
history of Heresies, actually died from the shock received from 


a staff of recruiting bullies entering his church at Perleburg, and 
| carrying off some tall burghers to whom he was administering the 
sacrament. ‘There were not even wanting historiographers who 
| could prove the divine right of kings to kidnap their subjects, 
‘from Scripture. Fassman, who filled that post under Frederic 
, William, and who is one of Mr. Carlyle’s most reliable authori- 
ties, directed the attention of the King, in justification of his 
acts, to that passage of Samuel which maintains the undoubted 
NO. LVII. T 
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privilege of every monarch ‘to take his people’s men-servants 
‘and their maid-servants, their goodliest young men, and their 
“asses 

But these violent measures defeated their objects. Crowds of 
Prussian peasants who came within the coveted stature hurried 
over the confines of their territory to seek an asylum where the 
laws of nature were left quietly to their own operation, and not 
enforced at the command of the sergeant’s recruiting stick. Some 
fled to foreign countries; others became the founders of indus- 
trial districts in the domains of German princes, whose shelter 
they invoked against the tyranny of a capricious sovereign. But 
Frederic William was not to be foiled in the execution of his 
project. To carry out his whim, emissaries were dispatched over 
every part of Europe. In the Tyrol, in the streets of London, 
through the seafaring marts of Holland, by the valley of the 
Alps, along the banks of the Arno, across the passes of the 
Pyrenees, a regular battwe was held for men of brawny bulk and 
colossal structure. Even the fairs of Egypt and the cities of 
Asia were not free from this extraordinary hunt after tall recruits. 
Fair means were at first employed to catch the coveted prize; 
but if these did not succeed, stratagem, and even open force, was 
resorted to. The tall men who happened to be caught near the 
frontiers, were occasionally rolled up in carpets and conveyed 
over as luggage. A monk of Philistine dimensions, one Bas- 
tiani, from a monastery in Rome, was decoyed into Berlin, to 
secure a simulated bequest, and as soon as he reached the capital 
was forced into regimentals and compelled to handle a musket. 
One poor carpenter, of six feet good Rhenish measure, in the 
Clese duchy, was requested by Homspech, Frederic William’s 
representative in that province, to make a cupboard exactly his 
own height. The chest was no sooner brought home than the 
carpenter was shut down in it, and conveyed in that plight to 
Berlin. His death, we conjecture through want of air, was the 
consequence. A high bounty was offered for the seizure of tall 
recruits, and hence the most desperate measures were occasion- 
ally taken to procure the article. A man of six feet brought 
1000 dollars ; if taller, the price was raised in proportion. It is 
computed that from 1713 to 1735, Frederic William spent in 
foreign countries alone, on this traffic, twelve millions of dollars. 
‘The most expensive bargain was one Kirkland, an Irishman, 
whom the British Government reclaimed, and to whom Boeck, 
one of the King’s English ambassadors, paid nearly nine thou- 
sand dollars, to induce him to remain in the King’s service. This 
man was at first regularly entrapped. Boeck engaged him as 
footman for three years, and after having, under this pretext, 
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brought him to Berlin, handed him over to the military authori- 
ties. The King was overjoyed at the appearance of the gaunt- 
boned Celt. He even entered into a compact with Peter the 
Great, by which he exchanged crowds of handicraft people of 
short stature for gaunt Russians whom he could turn into 
soldiers. No one could propitiate him more than by presenting 
him with tall recruits. The Crown Prince even engaged in the 
trade to incline his father to a more liberal allowance. All the 
functionaries of Prussia, both at home and abroad, knowing the 
value of the commodity, left no stone unturned to supply the 
market. The term of service in the Prussian army was then 
unlimited. When the unfortunate victims of impressment were 
once within the gripe of the Prussian sergeant, there was no 
escape but at the peril of their lives. 

Such is the nature of the facts to which Mr. Carlyle would 
direct our attention, as the only things worthy of note in the 
frivolous annals of those times. The striving to obtain ample 
portions for their children, or to preserve the empire in their 
family, or the sceptre in their grasp, was, on the part of Austria, 
Spain, and England, a mere indulgence in pompous delusions, 
sounding trifles, and hollow specialities. The only pursuit in 
which a government could seriously engage, was this stealing of 
peaceful subjects from the bosom of their families and the avoca- 
tionsof commerce! The only function which a king could discharge, 
who had any regard for his own dignity, was this kidnapping of 
men! ‘This is the first time in the annals of our literature that 
man-stealing has been held up for our admiration, and quietly 
set down as in unison with the great law of nature. Mr. Carlyle 
cannot escape from the embarrassments of his position by approving 
of the end and disavowing the means, when the end could not be 
accomplished without the means. Frederic William wanted a 
large army out of all proportion to his territory. He could not 
raise one by fair means out of his solitary million of male subjects ; 
he therefore employed crimping. Mr. Carlyle approves of the 
raising of that army, calls it the only master-stroke in the events 
of the age, and entitled to our highest panegyric. He therefore 
sanctions the machinery employed in its creation. If a man 
raised a fortune by pilfering and stealing, surely he who approved 
of the creation of that fortune and held it up to the crowd as a 
proof of the man’s genius and loftiness of purpose, covertly 
eulogizes the means by which that fortune has been constructed. 
Is human life of less value than gold, or does a man’s wearing a 
crown, or a man’s wearing a hat, alter the moral nature of human 
actions? There have been writers who defended Charles L.’s 
extortion of benevolences to raise men and victual ships; but none 
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yet have ventured to point to these exactions on the part of that 
monarch as the crowning feature of his life. Indeed it would 
require a degree of nerve which neither Hume nor Prynne, nor the 
elder Disraeli possessed, to do so. But Frederic William not 
only extorted the money, but he stole the men; and Mr. Carlyle 
adduces the result of that theft as the best evidence of the nobi- 
lity of his genius and the soundness of his virtues. We certainly 
blush for the morality contained in Mr. Carlyle’s work. When, 
not satisfied with worshipping the lowest character of the age, he 
selects his worst follies as the ground for our keenest admiration, 
we may naturally ask to what point is literature tending, and 
whether it would not be better to abolish history altogether 
rather than continue it as an apology for crime ? 

If the exploits of Frederic William’s recruiting bullies were 
in accordance with the veracities of nature on Prussian soil, at 
all events they were not deemed so when their operations ex- 
tended to foreign countries. Angry reclamations came in from 
all quarters. Boeck and other envoys at foreign courts, suspected 
of the traffic, got their letters of dismissal. The Landgrave of 
Hesse-Cassel gave orders to deliver up the Prussian recruiting 
parties whenever they showed themselves in his dominions alive 
or dead. Those caught in the act of crimping were hanged. The 
same course was pursued by the Elector of Hanover and by the 
Dutch Government. Nor were the unfortunate victims them- 
selves quiescent under the treatment they received. On field 
days balls would whiz about the King’s tent, no one knew from 

what quarter. Frederic William, in fear of his life, ordered six 
- hussars with loaded fire-arms to mount guard before his room. 
In 1730 a plot was discovered of eighty-seven Hungarians, 
Poles, and Wallachians, who had intended to set fire to Potsdam 
and escape in the confusion. In 1736 a similar plot, hatched 
by Hungarians, came to light ; and in 1737 another, projected by 
Celts and Russians. It is evident that the King, in conforming 
to the veracities of nature by drilling all the tall fellows on whom 
he could lay his hands, into even paces, had by no means an easy 
time of it. He could only save himself from proving a martyr 
to his principles by enforcing the most terrible discipline. The 
injustice of the capture was in this way enhanced by the 
aruelty of the subsequent treatment. Desertion was punished 
with death. Those convicted of aiding desertion had their noses 
slit or their ears lopped off. Even the peasants of the district 
from which a soldier escaped without recapture were mulcted in 
a heavy fine, and if they could not pay the fine, a twentieth of 
them, casually selected, were sentenced to two months’ hard 
labour. Nor do we believe these measures were unnecessary. 
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An army collected by crimping required to be kept together by 
violence; and Mr. Carlyle, in eulogizing the creation of such an 
army, necessarily justifies all the cruelties which the necessity 
of its preservation called into being. 

What Frederic William ever got out of his soldiers, beyond 
grand reviews before such visitors as the Muscovite Peter and 
August the Strong, does not exactly appear. They were cer- 
tainly of no use to him in diplomacy, for he allowed himself to 
be so cozened by Austria in his foreign relations, that Llgen, 
who held the portfolio of that department, might as well have 
_had his office in Vienna as at Berlin. The only thing about 
which Frederic William really cared was his accession to the 
Juliers and Berg territory. This constituted the grand pivot of 
his foreign policy. It was his morning song and his evening 
prayer—the one grand business of his life—the only thing in the 
universe which had any meaning for him. Yet he conducted 
himself with regard to it, as if he had not a single musket at his 
disposal. As far as negotiation went, of course there was no 
end. If any treaty was entered into, even with the most 
distant power, there must be a clause about Juliers and 
Berg, and the liberty to recruit, if it could be had. But 
the reversion of Juliers and Berg was an absolute sine 
qué non. No power in Europe ever received a letter or 
an ambassador from Frederic William without hearing some- 
thing about it. The first thing he proposed to every diplomatic 
stranger who crossed the threshold of his palace, was to enter 
into a covenant with him about his succession to Juliers and 
Berg. When any State needed the services of Frederic William, 
these were only to be got by dangling this subject before his 
eyes, which led to an interminable correspondence. Hence the 
legations of Europe teemed with reams of paper on the subject; 
were never sure to get free from it; in fact, always existed in 
hourly dread of being bored to death about the business. There 
was no disgust which the King was not prepared to swallow in 
order to forward his claims to this little patch of territory. The 
two things he hated most inthis world were, the French peruke, 
and the French alliance ; yet he put on a flowing bob-wig for his 
interview with the Emperor, thinking by that means Charles 
might be more readily got to accede to his occupation of 
Berg; and when every Court in Europe, not having any imme- 
diate use of Frederic William, shut their ears to the reversion, he 
heroically flung himself into the arms of Fleury and Louis XV., 
and was duped by them in return ! 

It is amusing to see how Austria, when she needed the ad- 
herence of Frederic William, by ringing the changes on this 
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subject of Juliers and Berg, made Prussia her most suppliant tool 
up to the closing years of Frederic William's life, and cheated 
the King out of the advantages he would have derived from 
allying himself with the Protestant Powers. First it was pro- 
posed by the Austrian Court that the Emperor, who was some 
distant relative of the last Duke of Juliers, should declare him- 
self the legitimate heir, and make a present of the duchy to 
Frederic William. After this project had been a year under con- 
sideration, it was withdrawn for another. The Emperor, as head 
of the empire, would allow him to take possession by giving up 
the capital, Dusseldorf, which was to be retained by the Palatine 
House. Then the Emperor claimed for himself the nght of posting 
cannon and keeping a garrison in the capital. This was another 
shadow which kept Frederic William protocoling with Vienna, 
through those inimitable professors of the black art, Grambkowand 
Seckendorf, for some years more. But as soon as Austria had 
made her peace with the Western Powers, and the arts of evasion 
had been exhausted, the Imperial counsellor, whose decision the 
Emperor of course could not command, affected to ignore the claims 
of Frederic William, and those of his master, in favour of the 
claims of the Prince of Sulzbach. Yet the King, though duped in 
this egregious fashion,* could not be got to move asoldier. He 
would rather diminish his rightful claim. First there was Juliers 
and Berg; then Berg; then a part of Berg. Nay, he offered to 
purchase what was his legitimate property, and to pay down 
1,250,000 thalers immediately on getting possession. Even 
when all pacific means had been exhausted, when the reversion 
only depended on a single life, and that not worth twenty years’ 
purchase ; when the King knew that the actual possessor had 
conspired with Austria to cheat him out of his inheritance’ by 
devolving the estates on Prince Sulzbach, the King quietly kept 
his soldiers in their cantonments, as if the rights of Prussia were 
about the last thing they had any concern with ! 

There are, however, two memorable exploits which Frederic 
William performed with his army, and which it is necessary to 
take some account of, if we would fully appreciate Mr. Carlyle’s 
discernment in selecting this monarch’s military character as the 
great feature for our admiration. The first is connected with his 
quarrels with George II. There is a boundary composed of 
some peat meadows between Lundeburg and Magdeburg, where 
Prussia gives place to Hanover, but the fields are so obscure as 


_ * Though these overtures of the Austrian Court comprise the greatest mock farce 
in the annals of diplomacy, yet Ranke(Newn Biicher Preussichen Geschichte, b. ii. 
c. 5) discusses their relative advantages with all the solemnity of a judge deci- 
ding an important case at nisi prius. This is surely trifling with posterity. 
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to be hardly discoverable on the largest maps. The soil had been 
prepared for a hay crop by the Prussian officials in Magdeburg, 
and seven or eight cart-loads were expected. But the Hanove- 
rians put their scythe into the fields, and saved their neighbours 
the trouble of mowing, or of having any further concern with the 
produce. The intelligence is conveyed to Frederic William, who 
comports himself on hearing it much in the same manner as 
Menelaus when he hears of the capture of Helen. The in- 
jury inflicted by the seizure of these eight loads of hay must 
_be retaliated, and the insult avenged. Negotiation, however, is 
at first employed, which leads to no result. The Hanoverians 
claim the hay as the produce of their soil; the Prussians as the 
produce of their industry. Frederic William had borne some 
months previously the imprisonment of his recruiting agents by 
these Hanoverians with the greatest patience, but this matter of 
the hay was too glaring a wrong to be withstood. Hanover must 
be made to feel that Prussia has %0,000 ramrods at her com- 
mand. Berlin looks altogether warlike. The stithys resound 
with clangour and the din of hostile preparation. At Magdeburg 
they are baking ammunition bread. The artillery is hauled out 
of the arsenal. The regiment of giants is in motion: 41,000 
troops march towards the Elbe. ‘The Austrian Emperor and 
August the Strong, who have been solicited, promise to follow 
with some thousands more. Hanover trembled. George IL., 
who had long drugged Sweden, Denmark, Hesse-Cassel, and 
Brunswick with English subsidies, now in his last extremity sum- 
moned them to show some troops for his English gold. He also 
sounded the tocsin of alarm in France, in Russia, and in Hol- 
land. It was pretty evident that heaven and earth were coming 
together about these eight cart-loads of hay. All Europe was 
convulsed by, the travail throes of war. very corner of the 
universe shrieked with this frightful business. But, just on the 
eve of the grand collision, Frederic William suddenly lowers 
his flag, discovers there is nothing in the hay worth fighting 
about, and leads his army to gather nuts along the banks of the 
Elbe; just as Caligula, having alarmed the whole w orld with the 
collection of a similar host, afterwards led it to gather c ockleshells! 

The other exploit in which Frederic William engaged was one 
of actual blows, but nothing came out of it for him, except the 
ridiculous position in which he placed his country; and which 
prototyped even as it isin the pages of Mr. Carlyle, must ever 
remain a standing spectacle for the banter of posterity. The 
crown of Poland having become once more marketable, through 
the death of August the Strong, the courts of Europe were up to 
the neck in plots and intrigues to secure the prize for their own 
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nominees. The English Cabinet put forward Emanuel of 
the House of Braganza, asthe fittest man to fill the vacant 
throne; that is to say, as the man who would guide the councils 
of Poland most in conformity with British interests. With views 
equally disinterested the French king revived the claims of his 
father-in-law, Stanislaus Lesczinsky; while Russia and Austria 
supported the pretensions of the Elector of Saxony. To Prussia 
it did not matter one straw which of the candidates secured the 
nominal sceptre so that the son of August was shut out. The 
exclusion, however, of this prince was a matter of the greatest 
moment to Frederic William. The confines of Saxony embraced 
those of Prussia without any natural boundary. The Elector 
was over-reaching and unscrupulous; and, if the resources of 
the Polish kingdom were placed at the command of his House, 
in all probability he would prove a most inconvenient neigh- 
bour. Frederic William was quite alive to his interests in this 
question, and entered into a secret treaty with Austria, who was 
so insincere as to privately guarantee the exclusion of the can- 
didate she was openly preparing to support. The election was 
decided in favour of Stanislaus, to the horror both of St. Peters- 
burgh and Vienna. The Emperor joined his forces to those of 
the Czar. These two monarchs declared the election void; 
seized a frontier province; bribed afew famished Poles to register 
their votes in the principal market-hall in favour of the Elector 
of Saxony; proclaimed that prince wherever their arms were suc- 
cessful; finally pressed Stanislaus so close’ as to compel him 
to fly, and placed the relinquished crown on the head of their 
German favourite. France, espousing the cause of her kinsman, 
declared war against Austria. Stanislaus took refuge in Berlin, 
where his rights as legitimate sovereign were acknowledged. Yet 
Frederic William sent his son with 10,000 men to support 
Austria after she had violated her compact, in maintaining a 
prince on the throne of Poland whom Frederic William regarded 
as his natural enemy, to the exclusion of a prince whom he re- 
cognised as the lawful monarch, whom he openly averred had 
been unjustly dispossessed, upon whom he had conferred a pen- 
sion, and whom he feasted at his tables as a friend! Never since 
the birth of civil society was a nation placed in so ridiculous a 
posture as this. The absurdity is so overwhelming that it is 
difficult to realize it. Let the reader imagine Louis XIV., while 
feasting James II. at Versailles as legitimate monarch of England, 
and surrounding that prince with a court and all the pompous 
adjuncts of royalty, sending the Dauphin at the head of his 
legions to Spain in order to support Philip in maintaining Wil- 
liam IIT. on the throne of Great Britain. If the reader can con- 
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ceive this, he will get some idea of the fatuity which Frederic 
William exhibited, and of the wretched plight in which he 
placed his country in order to continue that miserable semblance 
of a negotiation with Austria in relation to Juliers and Berg. 
When kings who rule by their own will become mad, they ino- 
culate their countries with their madness. Millions of people 
become participators in the insane acts of one man. The scenes 
to which such madness gives rise ought to excite pity rather than 
ridicule. Least of all ought they to furnish materials of paradox 
to any man. But what must we think of a writer who, in the 
cauldron of his heated fancy, would transform the absurdity into 
wisdom ; and, by dressing out the principal actor in the gauze 
of heroism, would commend such spectacles to the serious admi- 
ration of mankind ! 

Nothing is so remarkable in Mr. Carlyle’s work as the dis- 
crepancy between the actions of Frederic William and the moral 
qualities which he would infer from them, and with which he 
would accordingly invest his character. We are continually as- 
sured by Mr. Carlyle that Frederic William was the most just 
monarch of his time ; that justice constituted the very vitality of 
his being ; that he lived for nothing else but to execute justice. 
Yet every act of his hero, which Mr. Carlyle narrates in con- 
nexion with judicature, exhibits a wanton violation of the first 
principles of justice ; in fact, presents nothing but a caricature 
of what justice ought to be in a civilized community. Even in 
the most despotic countries infractions of law are referred to 
authorized tribunals; and the decisions of those tribunals are re- 
spected. They may be inadequately constituted. They may be 
so organized as to be subject to undue influence. The judges 
may be corrupt: they may be pliant tools in the hands of the 
Executive. Yet when sentence is pronounced by the Supreme 
Court it is generally carried into effect. But Frederic William 
was in the habit of perpetrating the most flagrant injustice by 
overruling the decisions of his courts, and by gratifying his own 
whims with regard to matters which he declined to refer to their 
decisions, but upon which he resolved to adjudicate himself. 
Wilkie, a privy counsellor, could not account for some not very 
important defalcations to the Imperial treasury. He was tried 
and sentenced to seven years’ imprisonment. The sentence was 
deemed, as it undoubtedly was, too severe. Yet Frederic Wil- 
liam overruled it, ordering Wilkie to be soundly and publicly 
flogged, and then imprisoned for life. The King discovered 
that the Crown Prince had practised music with Doris Ritter, 
the daughter of the precentor, and had bestowed upon the girl 
some trifling presents. She was not beautiful, and no intrigue 
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was even suspected. The girl, however, though only sixteen, 
was by order of the King flogged before the town-hall, then 
before her father's house, and at the corners of the principal 
streets. She was afterwards, without any form of trial—for there 
was nothing for which she could be tried—ordered to be immured 
for life in the House of Correction at Spandau. Her father was 
turned out of his employment. But Frederic William is guilty of 
injustice, in comparison with which these excesses are mere trifles. 
In the case of Katte, for helping the Crown Prince to escape from 
the brutality of his father, the sentence of the court-martial was per- 
petual imprisonment. Even had this sentence been too lenient, yet 
the King’s arbitrary proceedings in annulling it and condemning 
the culprit to the most violent form of death, was a gross violation 
of the sacred rights of humanity—a most savage trampling down 
of those principles which all nations have set up in some form or | 
other to protect human life from being the blind sport of capri- 
cious will. But when we consider that Katte was guilty of no 
crime, that the act with which he was charged did not involve 
moral wrong, that the sentence of his judges was passed only to 
gratify the whim of a passionate tyrant, with the expectation that, 
when the passion passed away, the prisoner would be released, 
then the proceedings of the King assume indeed a grave aspect. 
He is involved in a most unnatural murder, which even has not 
the plea of legality in its favour. Men have reason to face death 
when it comes unjustly with a light heart. The evil, as far as 
they are concerned, is only for a moment. For as soon as the 
injustice is consummated, the position of the victim and the per- 
secutor is reversed and remains so for ever. From his obscure 
grave in the Bastion of Ciistrin, the shade of Katte still im- 
peaches Frederic William with the shedding of his innocent 
blood. Each generation as it passes by hears the evidence, 
ratifies the accusation, and pronounces the verdict; and not all 
the pleadings of hired historiographers and misguided sophists 
can rescue his memory from the renewal of that verdict in the 
eurse of posterity. 

The patronage of man-stealing on a European scale, and the 
custom of hanging deserters, which was of every-day occurrence, 
appear to have induced Frederic William to hold human life 
very cheap, and to have brazened his conscience against any 
scruples arising out of the perpetration of judicial murder. We 
would, however, hardly expect a writer who has enjoyed from his 
birth the advantages of living under a government famed for its 
exact compliance with justice, not simply to extenuate or furnish 
excuses for Frederic William’s wanton sacrifice of the lives of 
his subjects, but to point to the murders themselves, in all their 
naked deformity, as so many instances of that justice which they 
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outrageously violated. The spirit of Hesse, Finance Minister of 
Konigsberg, must, we feel sure, have started up at the death-bed 
of the King. The old man could not account for the absence of 
4000 dollars in giving in the receipts of his department. He 
pleaded defective memory ; said the money was laid by for safety 
in some nook of his house, and might at any moment turn up. 
He was arraigned, and sentenced to four years’ imprisonment. 
The King set aside the decision and ordered him to be hanged. 
A few days after his body was cut down, the money turned up as 
he stated. Schlubhut was tried on a similar charge and found 
guilty. As he belonged to a noble house, the Court, in con- 
formity with the privileges then conceded to the nobility, simply 
decreed that he should refund the money. The King, exceed- 
ingly enraged, ordered the executioner to do his work on 
Schlubhut, and clutched the whole of his property, saying it was 
much better that Schlubhut should hang than justice should de- 
part out of this world. Mr. Carlyle is evidently of the same 
opinion. Nay, he chuckles over these criminal proceedings with 
an admiring hilarity which quite equals the glee of Shylock when 
he hears the first part of the decision of the Venetian judge 
respecting the pound of flesh. ‘ Just, most just, worthy Doctor. 
Behold a Daniel, yea, a very Daniel come to judgment.’ As to 
Frederic William's tyrannical edicts with respect to the erection 
of Frederickstadt, leaving his burghers no choice between build- 
ing houses on the swamp called after his name, or going to 
prison, Mr. Carlyle can see nothing but the most delicate 
respect for the rights of property. Each citizen who had 
saved any considerable sum by his industry was compelled, if he 
would avoid the treadmill, to sink the capital in constructing a 
mansion upon ground which affurded no natural supports, and 
where one-half of the money he was obliged to disburse was 
swallowed up in disforesting woods, and fashioning out of huge 
trunks of trees those foundations which nature had provided an 
abundance of in other suburbs of Berlin. The consequence was, 
that the houses, when brought into the market by the builders, 
did not realize one-tenth part of their cost. In this manner 
many worthy families were driven into pecuniary straits. One 
Niissler, a soap-boiler, became bankrupt through this mania of 
Frederic William, and was obliged to defraud his creditors: but 
what of that?, The King had an additional fine house in 
Frederickstadt. As to the means of its erection, the people on 
the continent being accustomed to slavish sights think nothing 
of such things, and an English writer of great reputation has 
undertaken to justify it in the eyes of the freest nation in the 
world ! 

But the grossest instance of incongruity in Frederic William’s 
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notions of justice, is the very one for which Mr. Carlyle reserves 
his warmest panegyric. In 1735, the King promulgated a law, 
that every domestic who should rob his or her employers of more 
than three dollars and a-half, should be hanged upon a gallows 
erected before the house in which the theft was committed. This 
punishment was first inflicted on a servant of Von Happe’s, 
Minister of War, before whose door the gallows was actually 
set up and the culprit suspended. From Happe’s house the 
formidable machine moved to that of Privy Councillor Tenzettel, 
who had his kitchen-maid tied up for pilfering three dollars and 
ten groschen, about twelve shillings of English money. But 
during the same period, a tall grenadier of Donau’s regiment, 
was tried and convicted of burglariously entering a dwelling- 
house and stealing from thence 6000 dollars. The judges very 
properly passed sentence of death upon the felon. The colonel 
waited upon the King, represented—what, indeed, needed no re- 
presentation—the great loss his Majesty would undergo in losing 
so valuable a subject—full six feet good Rhenish measure ; and 
surmised that the felonious night entrance of the soldier with his 
bludgeon through an upper window was only an attempt on his 
part to make love to the cook. The King had quashed the sen- 
tence as soon as he heard of it; but these absurd conjectures of 
Donau made him furious. He determined to serve the judges in 
the same way as Roger of Boitrey treated those of Northampton. 
Taking a stout oaken cudgel, he summoned them into his pre- 
sence. Four were announced in the antechamber. But without 
waiting till they were joined by the rest of their colleagues, the 
King broke on them with a terrible growl, demanding how they 
came to deal so audaciously with one of his grenadiers. When 
the chief-justice began to allude to the present state of the law, 
and the excessive criminality of the case, Frederic William 
pounded his head with the royal cudgel, and rained blows upon 
his colleagues right and left. Blood was drawn, heads broken, 
bones dislocated, and some* of the judges lost their front teeth 
and had their noses battered before they could get out. The 
second relay, meeting them in this dilapidated state upon the 
stairs, dashed home again without the honour of a royal interview. 
Mr. Carlyle can feel no pity for these functionaries, for justice 
demanded that a man of such good inches should be rescued, and 
they got what they deserved. He adds :—‘ The soft quality of 
‘mercy; ah, yes! it is beautiful and blessed when permissible ; 
‘ but it is on the head quality of justice first of all that empires 

* Mr. Carlyle says several ; but forgets there were only four present. In the true 


episit of Falstaff, he would make twelve men in buckram suits spring out of two. 
vol. ii. p. 324. 
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‘ are built up, and beneficent and lasting things become achiev- 
‘able to mankind in this world.’ ‘The inference, therefore, is, 
that the judges were very properly thrashed.* 

Such scenes have doubtless their ludicrous aspect, but when 
we think of the culpability they involve, every lighter feeling is 
changed into disgust. A prince who should hang one portion 
of his subjects for stealing three dollars, and protect another 
portion while stealing three thousand times that amount, and 
heightening the crime with the serious adjunct of burglary, we 
should have thought would have been relieved from the serious 
function of governing. Butif the same prince evinced a dis- 
position to outrage the persons and endanger the lives of those 
who would not comply with his monstrous policy, surely it would 
not have been too much to expect that a serious nation would 
have risen up and deprived him of his liberty. But when an 
English writer can see nothing in these proceedings but an 
embodiment of the justice they so flagrantly outrage; when he 
sees occasion to append to their narration an appeal upon the 
necessity of steeling our hearts against sympathy in order that 
justice may take its course, then the native deformity of these 
exhibitions is increased, and our indignation ought to be pro- 
portionally excited. For an attempt is made, by tricking out such 
madness in the garb of prudence, to confound our intellectual con- 
ceptions and to root out the moral instincts of our nature. If an 
historian had followed Tiberius to Naples, and interwoven his 
account of that Emperor’s amusements in the Isle of Caprea with 
an eulogium on the chastity he supposed them to exhibit, he 
could not have aimed a more wanton blow than Mr. Carlyle in 
this instance at the common sense and moral notions of man. 

With such extraordinary ideas of justice as Mr. Carlyle enter- 
tains, the reader must be prepared for any extravagance in the 
views he puts forward with respect to theories in which this quality 
enters. ‘There is a great deal of good indignation wasted by Mr. 
Carlyle in the early part of his work on the author of the Matinées 
du Roi de Prusse, for putting into the mouth of Frederic the 
Great the statement, that the countries comprising the kingdom of 
Prussia were acquired, as those of most other kingdoms have been 
acquired, partly by fraud, partly by dexterity, and partly by 
violence ; that, in fine, most territorial aggrandizements, as well 
as the principal resources which make a nation great, spring out of 

‘The good old rule—the simple plan, 


That those should get who had the power, 
And those should keep who can.’ 


* Mr. Carlyle does not mention the hanging for three dollars and a-half. It 
would not have suited his purpose to do so, But he must have known of the affair. 
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For ourselves, we see nothing to be enormously angry at. It 
appears to us to be a representation if not true in its entirety, to be 
particularly true with respect to Prussia, and generally true with 
respect to most European States. But Mr. Carlyle, tossing up a 
whirlwind of wrath, which he might have reserved for a more 
suitable occasion, accuses those who maintain such theories with 
turning God's universe into Beelzebub’s, and coolly asserts they 
must be men of felonious purposes.* At all events, when Mr. 
Carlyle finds himself in the company of these gentlemen, he 
always locks his drawers, and counts his spoons, and advises his 
neighbours to follow his example. We suspect, however, that 
there are very few of his neighbours who are not prepared to 
hold with a theory the truth of which is so plainly written on the 
face of this globe. As for their dethroning God from this 
universe, and placing Beelzebub in his stead by supporting it, 
that is a matter of theological argument. Mr. Carlyle tells us 
he is a Calvinist: he, consequently, interferes with the freedom of 
the will. He is also an adherent of the doctrine of development, 
as propounded by the school of Comte, and by the school of 
Schelling.t He is, consequently, a fatalist. If, therefore, what 
takes place on this earth happens of necessity, and as pre- 
ordained by God; and-if the earth, furthermore, has no reference 
to a future state, but is endued with a perennial existence, then 
the theory which calculates the sum of events in the constitution 
of States to be evil, virtually annihilates God, and gives up the 
rule of the world to the evil principle. But Mr. Carlyle forgets 
there are other doctrines in the world besides fatalism; the 
doctrine, for instance, on which the Christian religion is founded 
—viz., that God made the world as a transitory theatre, and con- 
tinues to rule it as such by the maintenance of the laws, moral, 
intellectual, and physical, which he designed for its well-being at 
the creation; that he placed man upon this stage with free 
election between good and evil, intending, as soon as each genera- 
tion had transacted its little business with the fleeting scene, to 
call it to account, and reward and punish every individual 
according to his compliance with the laws he has established ; 
that this stage of life—this narrow isthmus washed by two 
eternities, will one day disappear, be rolled up as a scroll, and 
God's moral providence vindicated in an everlasting and un- 
changeable universe. Now the predominance of evil on this 
sublunary stage, according to the theory in question, is not only 


* Vol. i. p. 205. 
t+ See Mr. Carlyle’s ‘ Characteristics,’ in his Miscellanies, a paper which first saw 
the light in the Edinburgh Review, No. CVIII. The Whigs were never very re- 
markably orthodox. 
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in harmony with God’s moral government, but some gentlemen* 
have been so forward as to state that the theory has been framed 
with no other view than to reconcile what appears so conflicting. 
For even if the earth were to exist ten thousand years, what is 
that but a point when contrasted with eternity ? And will any one 
be so foolhardy as to state that the theory which supposes moral 
evil to prevail during man’s brief passage through that point, in 
consequence of the freedom of his will and his probation for a 
permanent state of existence, necessarily expels God from the 
universe, and gives up his throne to Beelzebub? At least, if such 
averment be true, then we must express our consternation at all 
the moral writers who have lived, from Origen to Paley, from 
St. Jerome to Dr. Butler, most earnestly employing their pens, 
exhausting all the resources of their learning and ingenuity in the 
task of hunting God out of the creation, and giving up his patri- 
mony to Satan! Nay, we must express our horror at finding the 
most advanced Pagan writers on morality,—Seneca, Cicero, and 
the divine pupil of Socrates, in the same woful predicament. In 
fact, there is hardly a moral treatise in existence, if Mr. Carlyle’s 
denunciations are to have any effect, that ought not to be kicked 
out of doors, as engaged in this criminal project. But these de- 
nunciations are founded on a false principle, and can hurt no one 
but their fabricators. If spoons are to be counted, and escritoirs 
locked up, it ought to be not at the approach of those who admit 
the evil which they see, and strive to reconcile it with an over- 
ruling providence, but at the approach of those who give virtue 
and prudence the ascendancy, by confounding them with vice and 
folly, and who would deprive man of the certainty of either being 
rewarded for his merits or punished for his crimes, by confining 
his destinies to a theatre where vice is frequently triumphant and 
rectitude trampled under foot. 

Mr. Carlyle is confounded at the Christian theory, that a man 
can run riot through the world, riding over everybody for his own 
gratification and convenience, and meet with no check until 
griped by Beelzebub, and precipitated into his lake of fire. That 
either a kingdom or an individual can become great and pros- 
perous through a course of wicked ways is with him a flat im- 
possibility. We can only appeal to every person's consciousness 
in attestation of the existence of the facts which Mr. Carlyle 
denies, and to every person’s reason for the necessity of an after 
state of things to meet them. In fact, Christianity does not stand 
alone in this matter. Mr. Carlyle is warring against the universal 
reason and belief of all ages. Every religion has its Tartarus. 


Bayle and Toland, among others. 
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Even philosophy has its metempsychosis. For it has been univer- 
sally felt that, unless the disorders which prevail in the moral 
world entailed certain consequences in a subsequent stage of 
existence, that the confusion in that world would stand out in 
startling contrast with the order and harmony prevalent in the 
intellectual and physical universe, and lead to the inference that 
the three could not spring from the hands of the same Creator. 
To preserve the unity of the creative principle, it was abso- 
lutely essential to institute an after state of punishment. The 
existence of the disorders which this provision was intended 
to meet, Mr. Carlyle can have no more doubt than about the 
evidence of his senses, or the veracity of those histories over 
whose surface they are so abundantly strewed. We do not 
know in what estimation Mr. Carlyle holds Louis XI. Judged 
by his actions, he was a bloody-sceptred tyrant—a most suc- 
cessful and consummate villain ; yet France, out of his murders, 
treasons, and territorial robberies, consolidated her power, and 
grew up into a great and powerful monarchy. Louis died in 
his bed, surrounded with all the luxuries of a court. Cathe- 
rine IJ. was the most prosperous sovereign that ever sat on 
the throne of Russia—she was also the most wicked. By what 
arts Russia grew out of a miserable swamp to become the 
first power in Europe, we must refer the reader to that meek 
treatise which Machiavel wrote as a text-book for Cesar Borgia. 
The vicious Philip of Orleans, after a reign of pleasure, died in 
the embraces of the Duchess of Faloris. The innocent Louis XVI., 
after a reign of trouble, died on a scaffold. John XXII. was a 
mere ruffian in pontificals ; yet he extended the papal boundaries, 
and died as he lived, glutted with pleasure and prosperity. 
Pius VII. was a benevolent anchorite: but he could not preserve 
his states from being overrun by foreign troops, or himself from 
the miseries of a tedious exile. It is admitted that our Charles I. 
would have made a very good monarch had it not been for evil 
counsellors; yet he was led out to execution amid the howls of a 
coarse mob, who spat upon his garbin: while Henry VIIT., who, 
despite of good counsellors, was a brutal tyrant, lived and died 
without a single reverse of fortune. Nor as to the consolidation 
of her empire is even England immaculate. We would not defend 
for all the bullion in the Bank of England the means by which 
the kings of Wessex and Mercia disposed of the heptarchy ; or by 
which Ireland was acquired under Strongbow; Wales under Edward ; 
or India under Clive and Warren Hastings. That itis frequently 
the benevolent purpose of providence to turn the disorders and un- 
just violences of men into means of great blessing and marvellous 
prosperity,—just as he has ordained his rich harvests to spring 
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out of putrified earths,—ought not to deprive the original injustice 
of its turpitude, or to prevent the noxious effluvia which it 
engenders from afflicting our moral sense. 

Mr. Carlyle is singularly unfortunate in adducing Prussia as 
an example of the prosperous fortune which attends states who 
build up their empire on the solid foundation of rectitude ; for, 
if those who have added the greatest stones to the building had 
attended to the strict laws of justice, Prussia would never have 
arisen above a third Electorate. The very provinces from which 
she derives her nume, were acquired by fraud and dexterity 
which have seldom been surpassed in Europe. If Albert, the 
President of the Teutonic Order whose title to East and West 
Prussia dated so far back as the conversion of that country to 
Christianity, had seen cause to embrace the opinions of Luther, 
it certainly afforded little proof of the sincerity of his convictions, 
that he should adduce that change as a reason for seizing upon 
acountry which did not belong to him, for expelling the corpo- 
rate owners, and for sharing the spoil with a monarch who lent 
his army to aid him in the injustice. The manner in which the 
provinces which remained to Albert were released from the 
suzerainty of Poland, exhibits another instance of baseness, 
almost as excessive as that by which they were originally pur- 
loined. In the war between Sweden and Poland, in 1656, some 
matter of right was involved. If the Great Elector Frederic 
determined to take part in that war, it was his duty to consider 
on whose sidé justice lay, and to dispose of his forces accord- 
ingly. But he first joined the Swedish army, allured by some 
vague promise as to the cession of Lower Pomerania; and when 
he found his ally going to the wall, he carried over his forces to 
the enemy, having first obtained the promise from Poland that 
his treacherous desertion should be rewarded by the renunciation 
of all its claims upon East Prussia. In fact, from the day that 
the last Franconian Burgrave was invested with the fief of Bran- 
denburg, to the day when the last Kiirfurst of Ascania was 
crowned King of Prussia, territorial aggrandizement appears to 
have been the ruling passion of the House; and its indulgence 
has only been restrained by the savage check imposed by the 
swords of Border chieftains. Prussia presents the solitary spec- 
tacle of a great nation, from its remotest infancy, invariably 
conducting its foreign concerns in the same pettifogging spirit 
a grocer employs in his retail dealings, never having gone to 
war impelled by any chivalrous sentiment, or for the maintenance 
of any principle of right. Even the Reformation, to which the 
House owes its rise, never found them true to its principles ; for 
the last two Electors joined their forces with those of Louis XIV. 

NO. LVII. U 
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against the Protestant interests of Europe, and when those 
interests, during the most awful crises of the Thirty Years’ War, 
trembled in the balance, Prussia steadily refused to unsheath the 
sword, except to carve out territorial possessions for itself, or to 
shield its grasping tendencies from the retaliation of its neigh- 
bours. When land could not be acquired by conquest, it was 
secured by intermarriage, or haggled for by money with all the 
d and cupidity that an huckster exhibits over the counter 
of his shop. Even Mr. Carlyle’s hero did not scruple, when the 
northern confederates invaded the dominions of Charles XIL., 
and wrenched Lower Pomerania from his grasp, to give 400,000 
thalers (60,000J.) to the unjust possessors for Stettin and its 
neighbourhood, and to refuse to surrender this ill-gotten pro- 
perty when claimed by the rightful owner. But Mr. Carlyle can 
see nothing in this transaction but exquisite justice ; any more 
than in the treachery of the Great Elector, or in the doings of 
the Templar Albert, who stole a sceptre and put it in his pocket. 
He even hints that when Frederic the Great consummated this 
villany by clutching Silesia and partitioning Poland, that he 
was only quietly getting back what belonged to him. Had not 
his ancestors, forsooth, formerly purchased Jiigerndorf, a castle in 
the former territory ? and as for what is now called West Prussia, 
was not that extorted from Albert by the King of Poland, who 
-had helped him in that little matter of packing off those Teutonic 
Ritters whose rights he had solemnly sworn to defend, and con- 
fiscating their chattels? Like Macbeth, we have already supped 
too full of horrors at the banquet which Mr. Carlyle has provided 
for us, to be alarmed at notions like these. If crimping be jus- 
tice ; if brutal outrage be justice ; if hanging men without war- 
rant of law or reason be justice, surely we cannot object to set 
down trifles of this character in the same category. 

To expose every outrage which these two volumes inflict upon 
our moral and intellectual nature would really require a work no 
less extensive than the volumes themselves, and we must hasten 
toanend. In what we have written we do not wish to unduly 
impugn Mr. Carlyle’s talents. Indeed, it is because we feel the 
force of those talents, and have a proper conception of the mis- 
chief they are likely to effect when employed in a wrong cause, 
that we have been led to unmask, with rigorous severity, the 
wanton delusions round which he has thrown the fascination of 
his genius. Had these emanated from a lower quarter, they 
would have met with nothing from us but hearty contempt. Nor 
ought our labour to be without profit to Mr. Carlyle himself. 
The age in which we live, as Mr. Carlyle is never wearied of 
telling us in his writings, isa very shallow age. Its learning is 
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by no means deep: its convictions are not profound: it never 
ventures upon consecutive views of things. The easy appliances 
derived from its perfection in the mechanical arts, by pampering 
the body, have enfeebled its soul. The institutions of the past 
have come down to it shivered and disruptured, but it will not 
piece the fragments into a new tenement: the sacrifice which 
would be entailed by building for posterity is not exactly in 
conformity with its notions. Besides, the labour might result in 
an additional overthrow. It prefers rather to persuade itself there 
is some shelter in the shattered ruin which has come down to it, 
and clings to the wretched holding like one escaped from ship- 
wreck, who feels overjoyed he has something solid in his grasp. 
Now all shallow ages are productive of bubble reputations. A 
writer in epochs like these need only possess a dauntless will and 
a prolific audacity, and whether his productions are insipid or 
profitless, whether they fall below mediocrity or exhibit great 
genius prostituted to the support of miserable paradoxes, he may 
reckon upon a semifatuous host of admirers—a crowd of old 
women of both sexes ready at any cost to swear by his name. 
In the age of Charles II., Cudworth and Mrs. Behn shot up into 
colossal dimensions. The early reign of George III. saw 
Warburton and Cumberland become the great Goliaths of the 
reading world. During the hollow times of the French regency, 
the attention of Europe was divided between Diderot and Cre- 
billon ; and in the period when Prussia allowed her population to 
be driven like sheep into the slaughter-house by the Great Frederic, 
the world was quite eaten up by the reputation of Gottsched and 
subsequently by that of Kotzebue. But, after the flight of a few brief 
years, all these grand names became as dead as the generation by 
whose idle babble they had been lifted into greatness. The 
phantoms crystallized for a time, and appeared adamant; but 
when the breath of the thoughtless multitude was withdrawn, 
they were blown into utter vacuity. Let not Mr. Carlyle take 
refuge from criticism in the popularity which he has won, but 
rather think of the shallowness of the age from which that popu- 
larity proceeds, and fear to add another unit to the crowd of lite- 
rary spectres with which Europe is filled. If he persist in his 
eccentric views of art—if he will continue to confound all the 
moral notions of propriety which men have sanctioned from the 
foundation of society—if he will deify characters, who, had they 
been born into common life, would have figured in police-courts, or 
been consigned to a mad-house, his admirers may shout approba- 
tion, but, notwithstanding the clamour, we venture to predict 
that in the course of a quarter of a century he will meet with the 
fate of Ronsard, and become greatly known only to be greatly 
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forgotten. No writer, however startling may be his genius, can 
raise a lasting reputation upon monstrous conceits and idle para- 
doxes, any more than a Brunelleschi could raise a permanent build- 
ing upon the foundation of straw and stubble. That Mr. Carlyle 
should waste his powers upon attempts of this character is, to us, 
a great enigma; for his powers are of no common order, and 
would lend a charm to the most ordinary subject. Let him accept 
the last results of the progressive civilization of his species ; 
let him not seek, in reviving the so-called earnest spirit of our fore- 
fathers, to encrust us with their barbarism; let his talents apply 
themselves to a legitimate object in a legitimate spirit, and he 
may yet leave a name which posterity will not readily erase from 
the literary records of England. 
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OUR EPILOGUE 


ON 


AFFAIRS. 


Ir was a humiliating day for Great Britain when our early disasters 
on the waters and on the shores of the Crimea revealed the miserable 
feebleness of the hands to which the commissariat of that great enter- 
prise had been entrusted. Every man’s feeling was—England has 
been dishonoured that the needy dependents of lords and fine gentle- 
men might have place and income. 

The success of the Administrative Reform Association has not been 
such as to allay the discontent thus produced.. The expectants of 
place, either for themselves or others—a class largely connected with 
the public press—everywhere rose against it. And the mischief from 
this source is not at an end. 

Mention can scarcely be made of the need of strengthening our 
defences, but some men rise up and protest against all increase of 
expenditure as sure to become little else than an occasion for new 
ministerial and parliamentary jobbing. But strengthened our defences 
must be. We are too great not to be envied by the many who are 
below us. We are too free not to be hated by all’the enemies of 
freedom. If Britain is to stand, it must be, under God, by her own 
strength. Our doctrine is—let expenditure be closely watched, but 
let it be incurred to the extent that shall be needful effectually to 
guard our honour and our home. Where the safety or the reputation 
of our common country is concerned, the distinction of party should 
be as the dust of the balance. 

While we write, the Address from the President of the model 
Republic makes its appearance. Cuba, it seems, must become the 
property of the United States. Annexation must extend southward. 
Protectionist customs must be sustained; and, as a fitting corollary, 
the pro-slavery system must be more than ever recognised and dif- 
fused. After all, Jonathan is a great laggard in social progress. He 
may be set up as a political schoolmaster, but we doubt very much 
his competency as an instructor in such matters. 
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ON 


BOOKS. 


LITERATURE. 


Three Visits to Madagascar during the years 1858, 1854, 1856. 
By the Rev. Ettis. 8vo. Ellis’s Polynesian 
Researches have their place as one of the most valuable contributions 
made to the traveller’s library during the last half century ; and the 
present volume is one of still greater interest, as relating to a count 
of which we know less, while its natural products are far more ric 
than those of Polynesia, and its people also are not only of a finer race, 
but are far more advanced in civilization. Mr. Ellis has evidently 
written under considerable restraint, from the unfavourable and un- 
settled state of affairs in the island, especially in regard to religion. 
But he has acquitted himself with prudence and judgment. Should the 
heir to the throne be spared to become king, and be capable of acting 
according to his inclinations, foreigners will have free intercourse with 
Madagascar, and Christianity will have free utterance there; and the 
issues: of that change may be of the largest and most gratifying 
description. Mr. Ellis’s narrative is intelligent, modest, Christian—in 
every way becoming his theme. He has here furnished large material 
for thought to the man of science, the philosopher, and the Christian. 
We regret that the book did not reach us in time to allow of our 
having an article upon it in our present number. Wehope to do soin 
our next. 

Studies and Illustrations of the Great Rebellion. By Joun LANGTON 
SANFORD, Barrister-at-Law. 8vo. J. W. Parker and Son.—This sub- 
stantial volume is what its title suggests—not a history of England 
under Charles I., but detached studies and illustrations relating to that 
history. It is the result of much reading, and of much thought to get 
at the significance of the reading. It is not an amusing book ; but it 
is a thorough one on the topics with which it is concerned. Its 
account of the battle of Marston Moor will suffice to show how super- 
ficially, for the most part, English history has been written. The 
other sections of the volume are no‘ so strongly marked by originality, 
but.everywhere we see the indications of independent research and in- 
dependent thought. Mr. Sanford, it seems, collected. his material 
many years since. First he found himself forestalled by Mr. Carlyle, 
and recently by Mr. Forster, and that he may not again suffer in this 
way, he-has courage at last’ to print himself. His book should be 
read with those of the writers above named. The style is a plain 
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common-sense affair, and the book has little of the craft of authorship 
about it, but it is a good book, and will be so estimated by those who 
are most competent to judge of its worth. The following are the 
topies of the ten chapters of which the volume consists. ‘From Tudor 
‘to Stuart—Puritanism : Religious and Social—Antecedents and first 
‘Years of King Charles—Early Life of Oliver Cromwell—Constitu-: 
‘tional returns to the Long Parliament—Stafford and Pym—Parlia- 
‘mentary Royalism—The Earl of Essex—Long Marston Moor— 
‘ Cavalier and Roundhead Letters: a.p. 1645.’ 

The Scouring of the White Horse. By the Author of ‘Tom Brown’s 
School Days.’ Illustrated by Richard Doyle. Macmillan —A London 
clerk goes to spend his long vacation at the house of an old friend in 
Berkshire, and there begins to see peasant life, farmer life, and country 
life in general, as they are. The London clerk soon discovers that 
intelligence, courage, generosity, nobleness of all sorts, may be found 
in the country, at least upon as large a scale as in the city. The 
sports and pastimes of rural life hold a prominent place in this story, 
and in the main are ably defended. There is a heartiness and nature 
in the whole narrative such as genius only would have brought to it. 
It is, however, the fair side of country life that is here presented, and 
little else. The dark side may be seen in Mr. Kingsley’s ‘ Yeast,’ 
but it is not here. The truth on the subject lies somewhere between 
these writers. The ‘ White Horse’ referred to in the title-page is the 
horse on the side of the great chalk hill at Ashdown, where Alfred 
made his great slaughter of the Danes. It is a book which those who 
live in cities and in manufacturing districts would be the better for 
reading. It is adapted to modify some of their notions. 

A History of the Literature of Ancient Greece. By K.O. Mitizr; 
late Professor in the University of Gottingen. Continued after the 
Author’s death by Joun Donatpson, D.D. Three vols. 
8vo. J. W. Parker and Son.—The late Professor Miller engaged to 
write a history of Greek literature for the Useful Knowledge Society. 
But the death of the author and the death of the Society happened 
about the same time, and the work was left incomplete. The Messrs. 
Parker, with the good taste which distinguishes them, having purchased 
the copyright of the work, engaged Dr. Donaldson to complete it—in 
fact, to write the unwritten half of it. Such is the origin of the work 
which is before us in these three handsome volumes. We are happy 
to meet Dr. Donaldson on ground where he is so much at home. He 
has evidently felt, that to attempt to complete what a man of such 
eminence as Professor Miiller had left only in outline, was a responsible 
undertaking, and he has braced himself to his labour with becoming care 
and thoroughness. The book is not a book for the season, and we may 
say more'upon it another day. For the present, we think we cannot 
do better than cite the following paragraph from Dr. Donaldson’s pre- 
face, which indicates the special aim and position of the work on its 
subject. 

‘In asserting the great importance of Miiller’s work as an aid tothe 
classical student, and in saying that it is without any rival, present or 
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prospective, I hope I shall not be understood as wishing to reflect on 
any history of Greek literature now published or in the course of pub- 
lication. I merely desire to intimate my opinion that, besides being 
more complete, Miiller’s is the only book on this subject which is con- 
cise without sinking to the level of a mere compendium, and which is 
sufficiently popular, while it possesses all the attributes of exact scholar- 
ship. A history of Greek literature should stimulate the curiosity of 
the classical student without attempting to satisfy it. It must not 
even pretend to say all that is known about the Greek authors them- 
selves, for this is best left to dictionaries and cyclopedias. Its work is 
accomplished as far as the student is concerned, if it tells him how 
literature rose, grew, and declined among the Greeks; if it indicates 
how the different writers contributed to its development or its deca- 
dence, and if it links together their separate biographies by the proper 
chain of cause and effect. It should serve as a guide to those who are 
engaged in reading the Greek authors for themselves; it should be a 
sort of index map to connect the detailed surveys of particular districts, 
and for all beyond this it must refer the student to the original text or 
special treatises. Such a book was Miiller’s as far as it went, and I 
know no other of precisely the same kind.’ 

We should add that the work is preceded by an account of the life 
and writings of Professor Miiller. 

Phantastes: A Faerie Romance for Men and Women. By George 
MacDonarp. Smith, Elder, and Co.—With eager anticipation we 
took our place beside this little lattice-window, which Mr. MacDonald 
—a poet beyond all question—opens to give us a glimpse into the 
tempting land of Faerie. Through the enchanted forest with its ogre 
of the ash, its good maiden of the beech, and evil one of the alder tree, 
we anxiously accompanied his hero Anodos. We felt the chill of that 
haunting shadow which, falling on the landscape or the shuddering 
flowers, reft them instantly of life; we saw the white lady raised by 
the power of song from her alabaster tomb ; the beauties of the fairy 
palace with its rosy hall of phantasy, its moving marble statues and 
mysterious lady, again entranced us beyond the tales of our childhood. 

e quite loved the woman in the island cottage, with her youthful 
eyes set in wrinkles, although she did reveal to our hero that the 
white lady was destined for one more deserving than himself: indeed 
for the selfsame knight of the rusty armour who had warned him, 
at the very outset of his wanderings, to fight on, whatever might be 
the upshot of single encounters, for only so could the whole result 
of a man’s life content him. We witnessed the heroic death of Anodos 
in Fairyland, and his awakening from an intermediate state of blessed- 
ness in his own castle, when, lo! we had reached the end of his story ! 

Closing the window, we asked ourselves what wisdom we had gained 
from our weird travel; and, to speak honestly, we are forced to hope 
that the hero of these adventures, pleasant and unpleasant, learned 
from them more than we have done ourselves. No doubt he had the 
advantage of us from the outset in the gift of second-sight. We, 
less gifted, ordinary mortals, should doubtless have passed through the 
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same forest, unobservant alike of the ogre and the marble beauty ; 
little wonder, therefore, if we fail rightly to translate their hidden 
meaning. We dimly interpret them—together with the hateful 
shadow and the valiant knight—after our own fashion, without feeling 
at all sure that Mr. MacDonald or Anodos himself saw them in the 
same light. Be this as it may, we cordially recommend the reader to 
take our place beside the window, and learn what he can for himself ; 
his sight may be clearer than our own, and he may discern wisdom 
where we only revelled in a flight of fancy. At all events, he will find 
much that is graceful and truthful, as well as imaginative ; many of 
these exquisite descriptions remind us of the best passages in the best 
tales of Tieck—that ‘King in Fairyland.’ Not a few will spend a 
charmed hour over the mystic fascinations of this volume; whilst 
others, we venture to predict, will incontinently return against its 
hero—perchance against its author too—a verdict of ‘ determination of 
nonsense to the brain.’ 

Erie ; or Little by Little —‘ The thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts ;’ they go echoing and ringing on through all lives, from 
generation to generation, through all time, making a story of the 
hopes, mysteries, and promise of youth for ever interesting. This is 
a story of public school life, and of the fall by little and little of a 
noble young soul. It is brought out, we dare say, in a measure, by 
the example of our own dear old friend Tom Brown. We are let 
into mysteries of which it is not etiquette among schoolboys to 
speak when they are at home, and we hear things that will scare 
some parents and guardians, and perhaps lead them to vow devoutly 
never to expose their children to the baneful influence of a public school. 

But, after all, a boy must be educated somewhere. He must not be 
too tenderly nurtured, or he will never bear the buffets of the world— 
never become a man. ‘Tie him up and watch him however you will, 
he must be searching and looking into all the mysteries of earth and 
heaven from which you would fain keep him. ‘The serpent will get 
into your paradise though you guard it never so closely. The old 
temptation to the knowledge of good and evil is as strong as ever, 
and whenever the young meet together, either in small or large 
assemblies, the old leaven will be working. 

In private schools one bad boy has more influence than among 
many ; there is less ventilation both for mind and body; there is a 
dwarfing, warping, confining influence, a weakening of the moral 
powers through constant repression and supervision, which often has 
the effect of turning a mild, moral boy, into a wild licentious man 
when the check is suddenly removed. ‘To say nothing of the narrow- 
ing tendencies of the particular politics, and party bias in religion, 
which almost universally prevail in small schools, nearly all our 
noblest men have passed through the fiery trial of a public school, as 
the memorials testify which are being raised to their heroes by the 
great schools of Harrow, Eton, Rugby, Westminster, and Charter- 
house. There is scarcely a noble deed done in the late wars but one 
or other of these steps forth to claim the doer of it as a son. 
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In a great school there is a wide choice of companionship, though 
of course the house, the class, and the dormitory, cut the mass into 
coteries. And youth must have friends. A boy without them grows 
into a miserable man, and there is more chance of his meeting with 
congenial spirits among many than among a select few. Besides, in 
a public school a boy finds his level without respect of rank or fortune. 
Young Lord Blank fags for Tom Jones, the great draper’s son, and 
learns not to think more highly of himself than he ought to think by 
being beaten in his class by Jack Robinson, the poor curate’s son, and 
in-a stand-up fight by hardy little Tom Brown, the son of one of his 
father’s tenants down in Blankshire. 

Small select schools, where ‘none but the sons of gentlemen’ are 
admitted, are at the best a doubtful good. Even if we could all of us 
launch our sons in life, as a certain noble lady has lately done, with none 
but a picked crew, and carefully selected captain and messmates, we 
should not be disposed either to follow or recommend the example. 
Our homes and public schools make Englishmen what they are. One 
sickens to look at the half-educated, pragmatical, affected young dan- 
dies who have been sent on the continent for their learning. Before 
they decry all public schools let parents take care that their own ex- 
ample does not lead their sons astray, that their own provocations do 
not alienate their young affections, and then let them fearlessly send 
forth the children God has given them into the world He has 
made for them, with their prayers to guard, their love to cheer, and 
their examples to encourage them. 


‘ Nous og nos agneaux, et les loups les devorent ; 
Nos fils s’en vont tout seul, et reviennent afin.’ 


The story about Eric is lively and touching, and will be widely read 

this-Christmas by our dear holiday boys, who will recognise their own 

enemies without and traitors within, in those that beset poor Eric. 

We are sure there will be many a lamentation that death should 

a always so closely on the heels of amendment throughout the 
k 


Beatrice Cenci. A Historical Novel of the Sixteenth Century. 
By F.S.Gurrazz1. Translated by C. H. Scorr. Bosworth. 1858. 
—This work sets forth a new version of an old story. But, unfortu- 
nately, both the author and translator leave us in the dark as to the 
alleged historical evidence on which the new version is said to rest. 
According to M. Guerazzi, Beatrice Cenci did not kill her unnatural. 
father. She had a true lover, who hired assassins to despatch the 
monster parent. But nothing can bring such a tale within the range 
of our sympathies. Shelley’s genius broke down under it, and so 
would the genius of any man. 

Memoir of William Beckford, of Fonthill. Skeet——An anony-. 
mous attempt to give us the life of a spoiled child, who grew to be a 
self-indulgent, sensuous, and bad man. The book is itself of no value, 
and the subject could not be made interesting except as a- basis of 
warning. 
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Fiji and Fijians. Vol. 1. The Islands and their Inhabitants. By 
Tuomas Wittiams. Vol. II. Mission History. By James Cat- 
verT. Edited by G.S. Rowe. Heylin.—The Fijian islands are more 
than two hundred in number, great and small, and seem to float like a 
fleet on the bosom of the Pacific. But while the landscapes they 
present are mostly scenes of great beauty, nothing could be imagined 
worse than the condition in which the Christian missionary found the 
inhabitants. Their cannibalism appears to have been the most open 
and common we have ever met with. They have gradations of rank. 
among them, which they uphold with merciless rigour. In all respects 
the savageness of their manners is most revolting. No marvel that 
they seem to have been diminishing fast in numbers. The labours of 
the missionaries with some of them appear to have produced a 
change for the better. The publication contains much to interest the 
philosopher as well as the friend of missions: 

Two Years in Syria. By G. Lewis Fartzy. Saunders and Otley. 
—Mr. Farley is a gentleman of cheerful mood. He saw much to: 
delight him during his two years’ residence in Syria, and has told us 
all about it in a manner which is on the whole very agreeable. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Farley’s account a winter at Beyrout might be made 
a very pleasant affair. 

Sixty Years’ Gleanings from Life’s Harvest. A Genwine Autobio- 
graphy. By Jouy Brown, Proprietor of the University Billiard 
Rooms, Cambridge. Willis and Sotheron.—This is a clever piece of 
biography, with a great air of truthfulness about it. It is in its earlier 
parts illustrative of the lower grades of English life in London and 
elsewhere ; and also of the experiences to be met with in the army and 
navy in the early part of the present century. In its later pages, the 
hero, Mr. John Brown, rises to better condition, and affords us some 
glimpses into life at Cambridge, which will be interesting to Cam- 
bridge men, and to many beside who shall read it. 

Athene Cantabrigiensis. Vol. 1. 1500—1585. By C. H. Coopme 
and Tuomas Cooper.’ This work promises to be for Cambridge 
what Anthony 4 Wood’s Athene Oxoniensis has become for Oxford. 
The names which appear on the title-page of this volume are those of 
father and son. Cooper the elder is the town-clerk of Cambridge. 

Sketches of Algeria during the Kabyle War. By H. M. Waumsugy. 
Chapman and Hall.—Algeria has much to give to those who choose 
to: visit it. It often gives health to the sick, it presents ceaseless: 
pictures to the artist, and much besides on which philosophers may’ 
speculate. Colonel Walmsley does not affect the philosopher, but he 
has a quick sagacious way of looking at men, and considerable readi- 
ness and power in telling you what he thinks about them. The 
writer holds office in the Imperial Ottoman .army, and has seen 
much service in the scenes he describes. 

Heraldry in History, Poetry, and Romance. By Exvten J. Mu 
Lineton. Chapman and Hall.—The writer of this work is a person 
of intelligence and taste, but she has committed herself to a fruitless 
labour. To make heraldry what it was in the Middle Age she must. 
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make society what it was in that age. Heraldry has its place as an 
element of the past; its influence on the present is small, and will so 
continue. 

Letters written during the Siege of Delhi. By H.H. Greatuzan, 
Esq., late of the Bengal Civil Service. Longmans.—These letters were 
written to a wife, now a widow. They are like many of those called 
forth amidst the great Indian struggle, brave and generous, such as it 
does an Englishman’s heart good to read. But the young life of the 
writer was cut short by cholera before the besieged city. There his 
ashes now sleep, with those of many noble-hearted men. 

Life of Mary Anne Schimmelpenninck. Edited by her relative, 
Curistiana Hankin. Longmans.—The earlier and most interesting 
portion of this work is an autobiography. Mrs. Schimmelpenninck 
was born in the neighbourhood of Birmingham, and was the daughter 
of a Mr. Galton, understood to belong to the Society of Friends. 
Mary Anne Galton had intercourse from childhood with many persons 
who were then of some figure in the world. Here we find with the 
estimable Dr. Priestley and the contemptible Dr. Darwin, such men as 
Boulton and Watt, Withering, the botanist, and Mr. Berrington, who 
published a quarto volume on the literary history of the Middle Ages, 
at a time when little had been written on that subject. These re- 
miniscences relate to the closing years of the last century. Mrs. 
Schimmelpenninck remembered the early stages of the French Revolu- 
tion, and tells us that she had witnessed the joy in this country on the 
victory of Waterloo, and the passing of the Reform Bill; but that 
the joy on the news of the fall of the Bastille was much greater. To 
the young the book will be a history; to the old it will be that and 
something more. 

A Summer and Winter in the Two Sicilies. By Jutta KavanaGn. 
—These two volumes are on an attractive subject, and they come from 
the pen of a successful author ; but from negligence, inaptness, or some 
other cause, they are disappointing. They are tame, superficial, and 
uninstructive, after some other volumes that have been written on the 
same subject. 

Diary of a Journey from the Mississippi to the Coasts of the 
Pacific with a United States Government Expedition. By Batywin 
MO6.LLHAUsEN.—The ‘government expedition’ mentioned in this title- 
page was under the charge of Lieutenant Whipple, who was to see if 
a new line of railway to the Pacific would not be possible; and the 
author accompanied the expedition as a draughtsman. The work is 
honoured with an introduction by Humboldt, but it does not rise so 
far above mediocrity in any respect as to account for this fact. 

Trinidad: its Geography, Natural History, Resources, Administra- 
tion, Present Condition, and Prospects. By L. A. H.Verrevit, M.D.P. 
Ward and Lock.—The title of this volume indicates the miscellaneous 
nature of its contents. It is full of matter relating to the past and 
present in our West India colonies. The writer is far from being 
satisfied with the present; but he is obliged to admit it is, on the 
whole, a great improvement on the past; that the transition crisis is 
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over; and that the future ought to reap the benefit of it. The writer 
is a native of Trinidad, well informed; and those who read him with a 
view to information will not read in vain. 

We have on our table a batch of poets, of whose performances we 
must say an honest word or two. ‘First, here is a volume intitled, 
Belgium and Up and Down the Rhine, which consists of ‘ metrical 
memorials’ of many places visited by the author between London and 
Frankfort. The traveller sings as he goes; and there is melody and 
heartiness in his tones which make it a pleasant thing to listen to him. 
He has a poet’s eye, and a good man’s heart, and great facility, 
naturalness, and directness of expression. Each page contains its 
metrical memorial, and is followed by a blank page, which the reader 
can fill with sketch or memoranda, according to his pleasure. Poems, 
by Henry Cectt, have a more ambitions aim, and there is a deeper 
feeling in them, but with many thoughts and expressions which remind 
us of the true poet, there is frequent obscurity—induced very much, we 
suspect, by the exigencies of rhyme—which detracts from the pleasure of 
reading him. Why should modern poets be so difficult to understand ? 
Why not have the clearness and fire of old Homer? At least, why not 
choose that mark to aim at? This complaint cannot be urged against 
Cecil and Mary, by Mr. Joseph Epwarp Jackson. His fault con- 
sists rather in a tendency to drop into the prosaic; but there is 
genuine poetry in many of these pages. The theme is intensely 
religious, and is meant to teach the identity of happiness with a sense 
of religious duty ; but the happiness delineated is of an overshadowed 
description, and leaves too much of a painful impression on the mind. 
But the writer has the imagination and the feeling of the poet. 
Poems, by Apa TREVANION, are really poems, rich in descriptive power 
and in genuine feeling. Such poetry should find a large circle of 
readers. Miss Catherine Winkworth has published a ‘second series’ 
of hymns from the German, under the old title of Lyra Germanica ; and 
the author of Zales and Sketches of the Christian Life, has published 
a collection of hymns from a wider space both of country and time, 
intitled The Voice of Christian Life in Song; or, Hymns and Hymn- 
writers of many Lands and Ages. In this collection the hymns are 
interspersed with historical and biographical notices. Mr. John 
Shepherd’s Foreign Sacred Lyre should be classed with the above 
works ; and the Christian Harp, just published by the same author, 
contains a further collection of hymns and translations, besides devo- 
tional and descriptive pieces, all characterized by the Christian taste 
and culture observable in everything from the en ef. the writer. OF 
Tonica we have little to say. The author laeks the Greek simplicity, 
and some other requisites. Soe 
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Aurtnoves the ‘ Art season’ has scarcely commenced, there is much 
promise. A gradual interest in works of art seems increasing ; and we 
think we can trace the progress, although very slow, of a better taste 
among the middle classes, and a desire for sound instruction on art 
subjects. Indeed, could we but sweep away the wretched coloured 
lithographs that solicit notice in their gilt frames, and supply their 
places with really good engravings—wood, or copper-plate—an im- 
portant step in the right direction would be taken. Meanwhile, the 
schools of design are well attended, the various public galleries have 
been re-opened, and several courses of lectures are about to be given. 
The sculptures from Halicarnassus, which for so many months have 
tantalized the lovers of ancient art, have not yet been opened to 
general view at the British Museum. Additional treasures, too, are 
still arriving. One hundred cases of antiquities from Halicarnassus 
and Cnidus ; among those from the latter place, a colossal lion, of very 
fine workmanship ; and fifty cases from Carthage. We trust they will 
soon, together with the others, be open to the public. An unequalled 
collection of ancient art will the British Museum then possess. 
Meanwhile, Mr. Carpenter, keeper of the prints and drawings, has 
provided a most valuable treat for the art-student, in the collection of 
original drawings by the great masters, which he has arranged on 
sereens in the King’s Library. Here will be found beautiful specimens 
—mostly in pen and ink, or with the silver point, on tinted paper—of 
the Italian masters, ranging from Giotto to Canaletto, and including 
‘specimens of Fra Bartolomeo, Raphael, Titian, Paul Veronese, 
and many others; as well as drawings of the German and Flemish 
Schools, including specimens of Hans Memling, Albert Durer, Rubens, 
and Vandyke. We can scarcely imagine a sounder course of instruc- 
tion for the lover of art, than to spend some mornings in carefully and 
minutely contemplating these first hints—these dawning ideas, as it 
were—of painters to whom the world now pays willing homage; and 
then to go on to the National Gallery, and in no hurried visit, but as 
carefully and as minutely, mark their finished works. A most valuable 
lesson would thus be learnt of the necessity of patient and persevering 
toil; and comparing the rough sketch, the study, perhaps, of some 
subordinate figure, aliered and re-drawn, and perhaps altered again— 
2 with these works, sq ,inished, so perfect, the student would find that 
“even. the highest. art genius is not exempted from the conditions 

imposed upon hyn; andthat even a Titian and a Raphael struggled 
*on by ‘line upori line,’ and through many a failure, even as he. 

In the architectural world, some discontent has been expressed at the 
appointment of Mr. Gilbert Scott as architect of the new Forei 
Office; but remembering his unquestionable talents, and with the 
recollection of his beautiful oak at Doncaster, we cannot but feel 
gratified that he has been chosen. Mr. Scott has always advocated 
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the adoption of Gothic for secular use; and we have little doubt, 
judging from his design, that the finished building will triumphantly 
show its superior capabilities. The importance of improving the 
interior of St. Paul’s by the admission of a little more light and 
colour, has been lately canvassed. One step toward this desirable 
object is, we understand, determined upon— the substitution of ground- 
glass windows in the cupola, for the heavy, prison-barred ones that 
now shed so dull a light. In this improvement we might rejoice, if 
that magnificent dome had any painting, or even ornamental decora- 
tions worth bringing to light; but the cold platitudes of Sir James 
Thornhill may well be left in their old accustomed dimness. What a 
noble appropriation of a portion of St. Paul’s vast revenues would it 
be, to commission our artists, already well practised in fresco-painting, 
to re-paint the dome? 

The numerous Christmas books already published, claim a passing 
word. The days of the ‘ Annuals’ are numbered, and illustrated por- 
tions of our standard poetry seem now to have completely taken their 
place. We hail this change, for if it be the fashion to have ‘ pretty 
books ’ at Christmas-tide, it is as well that the letterpress should 
be worth reading. Some of these books, however, seem strangely in- 
congruous. Falconer’s Shipwreck, however admirably illustrated, is 
but a lugubrious subject for the drawing-room table, and then, what 
shall be said of an equally finely illustrated edition of Blair’s Grave. 
A strange book, indeed, for a Christmas gift, even had it not been the 
composition of a mere third-rate writer, whose poem would have been 
scarcely read in the present day ; as it has been humorously remarked, 
‘I hope you will find pleasure in the Grave, is rather an awkward 
kind of address for this merry season. There are, however, some 
dozen volumes, far better adapted for Christmas presents. Some, 
most vainly attempt to imitate the illuminated manuscripts, and pai 
the eye with gold, and blue, and vermilion, lavished without taste, 
and totally without that fine perception of colour which renders the 
genuine illumination so beautiful. The best attempt of this kind 
may be seen in the ornamental letterpress of Odes and Sonnets, a very 
graceful gift-book, illustrated with wood engravings after Birket 
Foster, and remarkably delicate head and tail-pieces printed by the 
Dalziels in coloured inks. The style of ornament is that of the 
Italian illuminators of the fifteenth century, and the colours, instead 
of the usual glaring reds and blues, are mostly half-tints. We espe- 
cially notice this work, because it seems to us to indicate just what 
printing in colours can legitimately do. A word of praise may, how- 
ever, well be given to one or two others. Thomas Warton’s Ode on 
Whichwood Forest, under the title of The Hamlet, makes a pretty 
little Christmas book, illustrated by etchings by Birket Foster, 
while Wordsworth’s beautiful White Doe of Rylstone, illustrated b 
the same artist and Noel Humphreys, is, indeed, a ‘book of beauty.’ 
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The Cruise of the ‘ Betsey :’ or a Summer Ramble amongst the Fos- 
siliferous Deposits of the Hebrides. With Rambles of a Geologist : 
or Ten Thousand Miles over the Fossiliferous Deposits of Scotland. 
By Hvuew Miter. pp. 486. Edinburgh: Thomas Constable and 
Co. 1858.—It has been necessary for a friendly hand to edit the work 
which Miller’s brain—wrecked at a premature age—had conceived and 
nearly completed. A book issued under such circumstances may be 
regarded as a legacy bequeathed to the public, and, like all posthumous 
presents, should be accepted with sorrowing gratitude. But the reader’s 
spirit will be doubly saddened as he peruses chapter after chapter of 
this little volume, and considers that the pen which traced these bril- 
liant and vivid pages has now forgotten its cunning forever. Assuredly 
it would be difficult to mention a single writer in the pay of geology 
who has surpassed the stonemason of Cromarty in the charms of 
scientific composition. In the present work the flexible style, the fervid 
thought, the graphic description, the pictured pomp of expression, 
which characterize his previous publications, are displayed in their most 
engaging form. Presumptively, the contents of a geologist’s field-book 
would be held to possess few captivations for readers who may not be 
deep in the lore of rocks; but such is the magic of Miller’s pen that 
the Oruise of the ‘ Betsey,’ dedicated as it is to fossil pursuits, ma 
be read as smoothly as Lord Dufferin*s Voyage of the ‘ Foam,’ ‘divugh 
the latter seemed intent only on quizzing the Geysers and the Iceland 
ladies. Brushing about in a yacht which belonged to a Free Church 
minister who had resigned his charge at the period of the disruption, 
and found a floating home in this little vessel, Miller ran his keen eye 
over the Hebridean rocks, and extracted much eloquent information from 
stones and shells which had neither voice nor interest for ordinary men. 

What a tongue, for example, the geologist seems to put into that 
great boulder near Cromarty, known as the Clach Malloch, or accursed 
stone. To the multitude it is remarkable only for the legendary ship- 
wreck of a boat during a storm; but to Miller’s ear it tells the tale of 
its wanderings, when, embedded in ice, it floated away into the open 
sea till it broke through its glassy raft, and sunk deep into an ocean 
which was never furrowed by keel, never parted by oar. Then, after 
ages uncounted in our human chronologies, the retiring waters or the 
upheaving land brought the now communicative block to light ; and 
it relates how Scotland, which was formerly a broken archipelago, had 
become a continuous tract; where wolves prowled, where elks tossed 
their huge antlers, and where even beavers practised their wonderful 
carpentery as skilfully as their modern representatives on the American 
streams. From that single stone, in fact, Miller coaxes a confession 
which none but a true geological seer—one well-accustomed to probe 
the secrets of the ancient world—could have extracted. The writer is 
just as graphic in dealing with a pebble. We have met with few 
happier specimens of the illustrative art—verbally illustrative we mean 
—than his description of the processes of infiltration to which the 
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gem-like stones of the Scuir More, in the Island of Rum, have been 
subjected. Converting the little hollows of these pebbles into cham- 
bers, and furnishing them imaginatively with doors and warders, which 
admit the various infusions of green earth, chaleedony, or lime (each 
after its own fashion), Miller paints a curious chemical problem under 
an aspect the most picturesque, at the same time’that it is singularly 
intelligible. With equal tact and power he describes a variety of scenes 
and phenomena, from the bone cave at Eigg, where the McLeods suf- 
foeated the whole inhabitants, to the musical sand on its shores and the 
vitrified forts of Scotland, which have excited so much discussion. But 
to praise the glowing diction of a writer who could put life into fossil 
fishes, and romance into stony blocks, is scarcely required. Be it 
enough to say that this delightful volume, reached out to us as it were 
by a skeleton hand from the grave, will do no discredit to the memory 
—pity that the word memory should be needed—of him who wrote the 
Testimony of the Rocks. Lighter in its texture, and necessarily less 
elevated in its aim, the Oruise of the ‘ Betsey’ is yet worthy of the 
man who has written the finest prose epic in geology we possess. 

Dictionary of Photography. By TuomasSurron, B.A. Lllustrated 
with Diagrams. pp. 423. London: Sampson Lowand Co. 1858.— 
So long as the human race is troubled with vanity, so long the art of 
photography will doubtless flourish. 1t is no wonder that an operation 
of so pleasing a character has acquired such enormous popularity 
within the compass of a few years. One of the most emphatic signs 
of its progress is the publication of a dictionary for the use of its 
practitioners. Mr. Sutton’s volume contains an account of the various 
instruments, preparations, aud other appurtenances of the art, but as 
it also offers copious explanations of the different optical and chemi- 
cal principles which bear upon photography, it has a wider range, and 
may have a wider utility, than its title seems to imply. 

The Aquarian Naturalist: a Manual for the Sea-side. By 
Tomas Rymer Jones, F.R.S. pp. 524. London: Van Voorst. 
1858.—Really a very charming volume. Professor Jones has admi- 
rably executed the task he proposed — namely, to produce a work 
which should be neither too elementary on the one hand, nor too 
abstruse on the other. The little world of zoophytes has now become 
the most fashionable department of the animal kingdom. To this 
long-neglected region the amateur naturalist repairs as a pleasant 
pastime, and none who desire to make the grand tour of creation 
would think of overlooking it any more than a lover of the picturesque 
would forget the English lakes or the Scotch glens. Like many other 
writers on the same subject, Mr. Rymer Jones may be said to have 
headed excursion trips into this delightful territory; and though 
Forbes, Johnston, Gosse, Dalyell, Kingsley, Lewes, and Quatrefages 
have figured in the same capacity, we think a more chatty, agreeable, 
and acceptable guide has not yet appeared. Five-and-fifty chapters, 
each so brief that you feel almost defrauded of your lawful enjoyment 
when it closes, afford an insight into the peculiarities of some of those 
gay but interesting creatures which may be styled the butterflies of 
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the great deep. It is not a book of minute dissertation: there is 
not room for that with such a multitude of animated curiosities to 
describe. Though touching upon many difficult and abstruse ques- 
tions in zoology, the writer never allows himself to forget the request 
of some indy fiends, that he should tell them as much as possible 
about what they wanted to learn, and as little as possible about 
what they did not care to hear. What a golden rule this would be 
(with certain limitations) for the authors of popular treatises in 
general! The man who knows what facts to serve up to the public, 
and how to present them in the most inviting form, will be tolerably 
sure of his reward. From so practised a hand as Professor Jones we 
might fairly expect a work full of facts and incidents, written in a 
lively and telling style. And here, certainly, his powers of description 
and his fine poetic fervour are displayed to eminent advantage. If 
anything, we should say the book is rather overloaded with poetical 
quotations, and to many readers a more systematic reference to his 
zoological authorities would have been of service in case they should 
wish to pursue their inquiries on any particular point. Every chapter, 
however, discloses something which will not only interest but surprise 
those for whose use the book has been specially composed. The 
owers possessed by many an insignificant polyp are truly amazing. 
f we chopped off the head of a snake, for example, who would expect 
another to grow in its place, still less that a second, and even a third 
should appear? Yet this is a mere bagatelle in the case of the Tubu- 
laria indivisa. At the top of a yellow horny tube, which forms the 
body of this zoophyte, there exists a fine scarlet tuft, consisting of a 
double set of tentacula, and an orifice leading to a digestive pouch, 
together with clusters of ovarian sacs. When this living tuft has 
arrived at maturity, it begins to languish, then separates from the pith 
which fills the tube, and thus the creature undergoes self-decollation. 
The stalk also appears as if it would fade when this suicidal transac- 
tion has taken place: but the wound closes with a kind of scar, and 
after a time the transparent skin is ruptured to admit of the protru- 
sion of a new head, which occupies precisely the same position, and 
seems to be equally as vigorous as the one it succeeds. Like the first, 
however, it eventually suffers a blight, detaches itself from the stem, 
and dies in its turn. Nothing daunted by these successive decapita- 
tions, Tubularia produces another animated tuft ; and this may be fol- 
lowed by several more, for the extent to which the little aquatic St. 
Denis can dispose of its heads and renew them out of its wonderful 
trunk cannot be easily ascertained. What is still more remarkable is, 
that many hydra may be obtained from different sections of the same 
stem. A zoophyte having been divided by Sir John Dalyell into three 
portions, a head sprouted from the top of the lowest segment in ten 
days, and another from the top of the middle segment in fourteen 
days. By this means twenty-two polyps were reared on the cuttings 
of a single stalk. 
How curious again is that monster worm, technically known as 
Nemertes Borlasii, but more popularly styled the Gordius. Whilst 
zoologizing at Marsden Rocks, on the coast of Durham, the Professor 
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laid bare a cavity in which was coiled a worm, such as he thought 
mortal eyes had never previously beheld. Though mistaken in his 
claim to originality of discovery, for the Rev. Hugh Davis had de- 
seribed the creature before, Nemertes might well appear almost as 
mythical an animal as the famous Lambton worm, which figures so 
conspicuously in the traditions of the same county. When dead, the 
specimen observed by Mr. Davis measured twenty-two feet in length, 
exclusive of its proboscis. But whilst living the creature possesses 
such an extraordinary power of elongation that the reporter thought 
it could not have been less than four times this size when alive, or 
eighty-eight feet! Some Devonshire fishermen, indeed, informed Mr. 

ontague that they had known the animal attain a length of thirty 
yards! How such a soft, delicate thing, knotting itself up in the most 
eomplicated folds, can admit of ready extension, how it can move from 
place to place without fracturing its body, how it can use its voluminous 
coils in the seizure of food, any more than a Mexican can employ a 
tangled lasso in the capture of a wild horse, are questions more easily 
put than answered. Certainly, in its own way the Nemertes is as 
striking a creature as the sea-serpent would be, if that tantalizing 
reptile could only be caught. 

Tempting, however,.as this volume really is, let us close it by re- 
minding the reader that as, to use Kepler’s bold expression, the 
Almighty waited some thousands of years for a skilful observer of the 
stars, so He has tarried for nearly sixty centuries before these and 
similar marvels of the sea and the shore have found fitting spectators 
and intelligent expositors. ‘They are forms of life,’ says the Professor, 
‘which, though each of them might well require a volume to elucidate 
‘its history, were, most of them, but a few years ago almost unknown 
‘even to those whose study is to search out Nature’s works. Let not 
‘ the reader, then, suppose the mine exhausted, or that nothing remains 
‘to lure attention or reward research: the wonder is how little has 
‘been done; how few the labourers that have toiled in such an ample 
‘field ; or should we not rather say, have left on record what they have 
‘observed?’ ‘To those who have not given the subject any considera- 
tion, we cannot do better than recommend them to take Professor 
Jones as a guide to that world of wonders where the merest atoms of 
life flash with Divine intelligence, and make the waters glow with 
wisdom as great as that which sparkles in the form of man, or even in 
the structure of angels. 

A Dictionary of Political Economy, Biographical, Bibliographical, 
Historical, and Practical. By Henry Dunntye Mactzop, Esq. 
Part I. Longman.—The title of this work sufficiently describes its 
purpose, and Mr. Macleod’s able volume on the Elements of Political 
Economy furnishes a sufficient guarantee for his competency to the work 
he has undertaken. Even those who do not adopt all Mr. Macleod’s 
views, can hardly read his pages without advantage. The French have 
an extended work of the kind here commenced, to which some thirty 
eminent economists have been contributors. We have nothing of the 
sort. Mr. Macleod’s work is expected to extend to fifteen parts of 
ninety-six pages each. 
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‘The Life of James Watt : with Selections from his Correspondence. 
By James Parrick Murruzav, M.A. With Portraits and Wood- 
cuts. London: John Murray. 1858.—In 1854 Mr. Muirhead pub- 
lished a lengthy memoir of the great Scotch engineer, with an account 
of his mechanical inventions. Too unwieldy for popular use, this 
work has been wisely condensed, and, in many respects, rewritten. 
Without omitting anything of general importance, the author has 
now produced a treatise which will be acceptable, as it is certainly 
accessible, to ordinary readers. Having reviewed the original work in 
our pages (No. XLII.), it is enough to say that, though Mr. Muirhead is 
neither an easy writer nor a first-class literary workman, he is entitled 
to public thanks for his faithful and zealous memoir of the man who, 
greater than Augustus, found the kingdom struggling on with water- 
wheels and atmospheric engines, but left it rejoicing in the possession 
of those magnificent automata which promise to remove half the 
drudgery of the world from the shoulders of humanity. 


THEOLOGY. 


Power in Weakness: Memorials of the Rev. William Rhodes, of 
Damesham. By Cuarves Stanrorp.—The subject of this memoir 
was born in poverty, but became a man of culture, and of considerable 
mental capability as the effect of becoming pious. The awaking of 
religious thought in his youth was the awaking of his intellectual 
and moral being. He became a preacher, a student in the Baptist 
‘Academy at Bristol, and in the classes of the University of Edinburgh. 
He was diligent in the use of these advantages. He became not only 
a man of intelligence, but of disciplined thought and refined feeling. 
His mind was familiar with all the forms of religious speculation 
that were current forty years ago, and was observant of the changes 
which have been gradually coming over modern thought. But his 
history was a struggle with hindrance. He had a poor weak body, 
-and a poor weak voice. His life, at the same time, shows how much 
‘knowledge may be realized, and how much good may be done, under 
the impulse of an earnest piety, in the face of such disadvantages. This 
is the great lesson of this unpretending and interesting narrative. 

Jesus Christ: in the Grandeur of his Mission, the Beauty of his 
Life, and his Final Triumph. By Epwarp Wuit¥reLp.—The 
writer of this volume has a great reverence for the character of Christ 
in the merely human aspect of it. Great results, in. his estimation, 
have already come from the teaching of Christ, and greater are to 
follow. But Mr. Whitfield does not seem to see that the Christianity 
which has been thus potent, has been something very different from 
‘the Christianity of Dr. Priestley or of Mr. Martineau. 

Christian Prophecy ; or, Popular Expository Lectures on the Revela- 
tion to the Apostle John. ByS.T.PortrR. Hamilton.—lt is a remarkable 
circumstance, that Nonconformist ministers are rarely, in the common 
meaning of the expression, millenarians; while, on the other hand, it 
is a rare thing to find an Evangelical clergyman who is not of that way 
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of thinking. We attribute this difference mainly to the better theolo- 
gical and exegetical training of Nonconformists. Many of the 
Puritans were disposed towards millenarian interpretations of the 
prophecies; but that Puritan element is one of those which has died 
out among modern dissenters—it is conserved within the pale of the 
Established Church. And great is the mischief it does there. It does 
not a little towards making the women fanatics and the men infidels. 
Mr. Porter would do something towards abating this mischief, by 
his more sober and modest scheme of interpretation. How far a 
check of this kind is needed in Scotland we do not know; but we fear 
that in England, the volume before us is not likely to be much read 
by those who most need to give themselves to such reading. In 
most instances the tendency to extravagance on this subject is a sort 
of monomania that cannot be reasoned with. Mr. Porter regards 
the Revelation to St. John as consisting of parts, but all its parts were 
of a nature to apply to times at hand, and to be understood by the 
members of the seven churches to whom they were addressed. The 
scheme of interpretation is very much that adopted by Professor 
Godwin, but is worked out independently, and with much supple- 
mentary material by the author. Without professing to agree with 
the writer in all his positions, we commend his book to those who 
wish an intelligent guide on this subject. 

England and India. An Essay on the Duty of Englishmen towards 
the Hindoos. By Bartist Wriotuestey Nort, M.A. Nisbet.— 
God’s Voice from China to the British Churches, both Established and 
Unestablished. By J. A. James.—Two men of a kindred spirit are 
here writing on kindred subjects. Mr. Noel’s work is a substantial 
octavo volume; Mr. James’s isa pamphlet. Mr. Noel’s volume, besides 
an Introduction, is divided into four parts. The first treats of the 
punishment of the mutineers, and of the reconstruction of the Indian 
army: the second, of things to be removed or amended by the East 
India Government: the third, of things which the India Government 
ought to do: and the fourth, of the duties of individuals. Mr. James, 
in pleading the cause of China, does so in a series of chapters under the 
following titles : The Call—The Plea—The Means—the Agents—The 
Hindrance—The Parties to whom the Voice of God is addressed, and 
who should hear the Call—The Results. After describing the fiendish 
atrocities of the Sepoys, Mr. Noel justly says that all these murderers, 
so far as they can be detected, should die ; and he makes the distince- 
tion between the forgiveness which individual Christians, as private 
persons, may exercise, and the retribution which Government, as such, 
ought to inflict. In much of the morbid talk to which we are some- 
times obliged to listen, this righteous distinction is weakly overlooked. 
The natives are not likely to be very favourably disposed towards our 
religion if they know that it can connive at murder, at deeds of 
even a deeper die than murder. But we turn from this painful 
topic. Christians who wish to see what England should now become 
towards India and China may find admirable help for coming to a right 
judgment on these points in the publications before us. 
The Logic of Atheism. By the Rev. Henry Batcnrtor. Judd 
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and Glass.—The substance of this volume was delivered as lectures to 
the working men of Sheffield, to whom Mr. Holyoake had been ex- 
tending his services. The work is highly creditable to the author. 
It shows that Mr. Batchelor has read widely and carefully on the sub- 
ject, that he has exercised much independent thought upon it, and 
that he knows how to give the results of such mental processes in a 
clear, popular, and striking form, We welcome the book as evidence 
of the ability which will, we doubt not, achieve even greater things 
than these. There are few young men among us that could have pro- 
duced a volume of so much real and elastic vigour. 

The Homilist. Conducted by the Rev. Davip Tuomas. Vol. VII. 
Ward.—This work consists, as most of our readers will be aware, not 
so much of homilies, as of thoughts and illustrations tending to show 
how good homilies may be written. We have sometimes seen in it 
a style of expression that has not commended itself to our judgment, 
but the great substance of the publication is healthy. The aim of the 
work is to take an intelligent and scriptural stand between the 
rigidness which is accounted a characteristic of our old theology, and 
the licence which at times is not less observable in the new. With 
such an object, it is not unnatural that the line drawn should not be 
always satisfactory—should be deemed, in fact, as erring, sometimes 
on the one hand, and sometimes on the other. But while it aims to 
keep near to the theology of John Howe, which it evidently does, it is 
not likely to go far wrong. 

The Congregational Pulpit. Conducted by the Rev. T, G. Horton. 
Vol. V, Judd and Glass.—This is a work of similar purpose with the 
preceding, but consists more of complete sermons, and the sermons 
are all by Congregational ministers. We are glad to see that, having 
reached its fifth volume, there is good reason to suppose that the 
work is well sustained. 

The Education of the Human Race. From the German of Gort- 
HOLD Eprnramm Lessinc. Smith, Elder, and Co.—The paper, 
printing, and binding of this little book are in expensive taste, but we 
think the money might have been much more wisely expended. It 
regards the education of the race as the education of a great person, 
in the course of which the present is always superseding the past, and 
reason is ever on its way to supersede revelation. So Lessing dis- 
coursed in German long since, so he is made to discourse in English 
now, and so we English are treated with the cast-off clothes of our 
neighbours. 

Evangelical Meditations. By the late Rev. ALexanpER VINoT, 
D.D, Translated from the French by Professor Epwarp Masson.— 
These Meditations are placed before the English reader without a 
word of preface; whether posthumous, or published in the author’s life- 
time, we are not told. They have the appearance, except for their 
length in one or two instances, of having been sermons on texts ; but 
we are left to our conjectures on all such points. This is not as it 
should be. There is, however, nothing fragmentary or unfinished 
about these papers, and they possess all the qualities which give so 
much attraction to the writings of their author. 
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Memoir and Remains of the late Rev. Jonathan Glyde. By the Rev. 
8. W. Conper.—A becoming memorial of a highly estimable man— 
one of a class of men whose worth, like their work, is not of this world. 

Des Dr. Theol. Gottfried Menken weil. Pastor prim. zu St. 
Martini in Bremen Schriften. Vollstandige Ausgabe. (‘The Com- 
ge Works of Dr. Gottfried Menken, some time Principal Pastor of 

t. Martin’s Church at Bremen.’) Seven vols. 8vo. Bremen. 1858. 
London: Williams and Norgate.—Of Dr. Menken it is but too likely 
most of our readers have never heard. So far as we are aware, none of 
his numerous writings have been translated into English—a fact which 
eannot be explained by their want either of intrinsic worth or of adap- 
tation to the religious tastes of this country ; for Menken was one of 
the most remarkable men of the departing generation. Besides being 
a profound student of the Word of God, whose plenary inspiration he 
upheld through evil and good report, he was, in the opinion of com- 
petent judges, the best preacher of his time in all Germany. Perhaps 
he may best be characterized as a theologian in a single sentence, by 
saying that he was the legitimate successor of Bengel, whose writings 
he studied next tothe Bible. Of course it will be understood that he 
was anti-rationalist to the core. Indeed, of the faithful few who, in 
the epoch of Protestant Germany’s frightful apostacy, held fast by the 
truth, none was more eminent than the zealous and learned Bremen 
divine. Hence now that supranaturalism is once more in the ascendant, 
the appearance of this complete collection of his numerous and valuable 
writings is a graceful tribute to the memory of one to whom, under God, 
the victory is so greatly owing. The bulk consists of Homilies, which, 
even as printed, give us a high idea of the author’s pulpit powers. They 
are in sets, each series embracing some considerable portion of the 
Bible. Those on Matt. i.—xiv., on the history of Elijah, and on 
Heb, ix.—xii.,are amongst the best; and those on Acts xv.—xx.,entitled 
Glimpses of the Life of the Apostle Paul and of the first Christian 
Churches, are so strikingly original and suggestive, that they ought 
forthwith to be presented to the English public. 

Plan of the Town and Environs of Jerusalem, constructed from the 
English Ordnance Survey and Measurements of Dr. T. Tobler. By 
C. W. M. Van Vetpr. With Memoir, by Dr. Tosrer. 
Gotha: Justus Perthes. London: Williams and Norgate. 4to. 
1858.—Lieutenant Van de Velde, of the Dutch Royal Navy, will be 
already known to many of our readers as an enthusiastic traveller in 
Palestine. He is one, however, who does not allow his feelings to 
interfere with the exercise of his conscience and his intellect ; and his 
searching criticisms on De Saulcy’s wild speculations and pretended 
discoveries as to the Cities of the Plain, were very useful in scattering 
the mirage with which the French Academician dazzled us all for a 
time. He has here given us a topography of the Holy City from 
actual trigonometrical surveys and measurements, taken by Majors 
Robe and Scott, and Lieutenant Symonds, in 1841, as well as by him- 
self in 1851 and 1852. Besides his own splendid map, and the intel- 
ligent descriptions by Dr. Tobler, we have an additional feature of great 
interest in the accompanying three fac-similes of extremely ancient 
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plans of Jerusalem—viz., one by Arculf, a French pilgrim of the 
seventh century ; a second, referable to the twelfth century ; and the 
last, by the Venetian, Marino Sanudo Torsello, about a hundred and 
fifty years later. The work is thus very complete, and cannot be 
dispensed with by those who desire reliable information on the im- 
portant subject to which it relates. 

Epistel-Postille fiir die Sonn-wnd Festtage des Kirchenjahre. Von 
Lutherischem Pfarrer. (‘ Homilies on the Epistles 
for all Sundays and Festivals of the Ecclesiastical Year.) By Pastor 
Lone. PartsI.and II. Stuttgart: Liesching. London: Williams 
and Norgate. 1858.—Pastor Lohe is one of the most respectable and 
estimable of the High Church Lutheran divines; and although very 
decided in his ecclesiasticism, as his Three Books on the Church and 
others of his writings show, is not to be confounded with the ¢étes 
exaltées of the party. He is quite staunch in his adherence to the 
doctrine of justification by faith alone; and although he lays much 
stress on church office and the sacraments, is well aware that living 
relationship to Christ is the all in all in religion. He is, besides, a genial 
soul, and a profound and original thinker ; and these qualities will not 
be found wanting in the pious and able popular discourses before us. 

Commentar tiber den Zweiten Brief Pauli an die Korinthier. Von 
J. G. OstanperR, Doctor of Philosophy at Dekan in Géppurgen 
(‘ Commentary on Paul’s Second Epistle to the Corinthians.’ By Dr. 
J.G.OstanveER.) Stuttgart: Besser. London : Williams and Norgate. 
1858.—The learned exegetical commentaries on the separate books of 
the Old and New Testaments with which the theological press of Ger- 
many teemed some few years ago, are gradually becoming more infre- 
quent in their appearance. Into the cause of this universally admitted 
fact we cannot now stop to inquire. We should be sorry to think that 
the recent return to orthodoxy has brought about any decline of erudi- 
tion, nor do we believe in anything of the sort. But whatever the 
cause, whether the diversion of exegetical talent into more directly 
practical channels, or the feeling that less now really remains to be 
done in this field than formerly, these publications are no longer 
rained upon us so profusely as was once the case. It is some conso- 
lation, to be sure, that if in their infrequency they begin to be like 
angels’ visits, they resemble them also more than they did in other 
respects as well. The old Rationalist stock-in-trade can no longer 
find a market. A believing style of exposition, such as that before 
us, can alone obtain readers. Dr. Osiander wrote ten years ago on 
the First Epistle to the Corinthians, and he has now completed his 
valuable labours on this portion of the Apostle’s writings by the 
publication of the present work. As a whole, his Commentary may 
be commended as second to none which have appeared on the same 
two Epistles. It is scholarlike, ingenious, judicious, conscientious, 
and profound. 


+” Correspondence. R.S. Heed it not. The person who does the book 
notices in the newspaper in question does some sort of service in connexion with 
one of our very liberal Quarterlies ; hence the alternations of puffing and something 
else which make their appearance in that paper soon after every quarter-day. 
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